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Ingimund’s Invasion* 
ie 


HE Anglo-Danish struggle, which dominates the reigns of Alfred 

the Great and Edward the Elder, has held the imagination 
of chroniclers and historians for over a thousand years. The 
Norse immigration into north-west England, on the other hand, 
escaped notice until the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
Danish settlement was a military conquest carried through by 
organized armies; the Norse settlement, a movement of com- 
parable significance, was an unobtrusive infiltration from the 
west. This difference in character, coupled with geographical 
remoteness from Wessex, probably explains why an immigration 
of major historical importance is altogether ignored by English 
chroniclers. 

The Norse settlers were numerous enough to influence the 
development of north-western England as distinctly as the Danes 
influenced the development of eastern England. The immediate 
effect of the settlement, though seldom considered, was no less 
decisive: the plans and campaigns of Edward and Atthelfled 
were inevitably controlled by the menace that lay in the north- 
west, and there is good reason to believe that the presence of 
the Norsemen provides the key to an understanding of the con- 
fused political conditions in Northumbria. They occupied the 
whole coast from the Dee to beyond the Solway, but their arrival 
and their settlement north of the Mersey, that is in Northumbria 
where their greatest strength lay, are not mentioned by any 
chronicler. The only surviving literary record of this mighty 
movement relates to the expedition of a certain Ingimund who 
established a Norse colony in Wirral, south of the Mersey and 
outside the areas of most intensive Scandinavian settlement. 
This Irish tradition—the story of Ingimund occurs in an Irish 
not an English chronicle—has been used more or less cautiously 

1To Professor F. M. Stenton, who found time to read this article in typescript, I 
should like to record my gratitude for help, guidance, and encouragement in Anglo- 
Saxon studies over the past twelve years. From conversations with Dr. A. O. Anderson 
I have benefited greatly ; I have discussed with him many questions of Irish philology 
and though I cannot enumerate instances I am none the less deeply in his debt. To 
Mr. Idris L. Foster, Professor of Celtic at Oxford, I am grateful for an interest which 


inspired him to make the revised translation, appended to this article, of the relevant 
paragraphs of Duald MacFirbis’s Fragments of Irish Annals and for valuable suggestions. 


* All rights reserved. 
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by many writers. The plain fact is that in its present form it 
does not readily command the confidence of scholars, and it is 
not generally regarded as either ancient or trustworthy. But, 
suspect though it may be, it is our only literary evidence of a 
Norse immigration into north-west England and it deserves 
careful consideration. A full and critical examination of this 
obscure Irish source awaits a scholar properly equipped for the 
task, but an attempt to reach tentative conclusions is already 
long overdue. Here we are concerned only with the episode 
that centres in the name of Ingimund, and it seems possible 
to show that the story of his invasion is fundamentally part of 
a genuine and early, perhaps contemporary, tradition. 

It became available to students in 1860 when John O’ Donovan 
published his Annals of Ireland, Three Fragments. The ‘ third ’ 
of these obscure annalistic compilations describes in some detail 
the adventures of ‘Hingamund’ (ON. Ingimundr) and his fol- 
lowers. They were expelled from Ireland and they failed, after 
‘a hard vigorous battle’, to gain a foothold in Wales. Then 
they sought Atthelfled’s permission to settle in Mercia and she 
granted them lands near Chester. After some indefinite time 
they became impatient to possess the city itself, and ‘all the 
chiefs of the Lochlanns [Norsemen] and Danes’ approved of 
Ingimund’s-plan to attack the coveted city if it were not given 
up to them on request. In reply A®thelfled ‘collected large 
forces around her in every direction, and the city of Chester 
was filled with her hosts’. There follows a vivid eight-hundred- 
word account of the Scandinavian attempt to. seize Chester, 
but the details—the defenders, for example, are said to have 
fought with boulders, boiling beer, and bees—are obviously 
untrustworthy. Difficulties do not end with legendary accre- 
tions which adorn what may once have been a simple story. 
More serious problems are discussed below, but first we may 
see what use historians have made of the story during the past 
eighty-five years.” 

It is a curious fact that for nearly a thousand years the Norse 
immigration into north-west England lay outside the knowledge 
of historical writers. This was due in the main to the lack of 
literary record, to the silence of the chroniclers, but it is note- 
worthy that Robert Ferguson drew attention to the movement 
four years before O’Donovan’s edition of the Three Fragments 
appeared. In 1851 at Copenhagen had been published J. J. A. 
Worsaae’s Minder om de Danske og Nordmendene i England, 
Skotland og Irland, the pioneer survey of Scandinavian settlement 


1 Irish Archaeological and Celtic Society, Dublin, 1860. The story of Ingimund 
will be found on pp. 224-37. 
? A translation of the full story is given below, pp. 167-9. 
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and influence in the British Isles. In 1852 Worsaae’s work 
had been published in English (An Account of the Danes 
and Norwegians in England, Scotland, and Ireland, London), 
and by it Ferguson was inspired to examine a smaller area, 
Cumberland and Westmorland, in greater detail. The result of 
his labours was The Northmen in.Cumberland and Westmoreland 
(London and Carlisle, 1856), and in this book he put forward 
‘the theory of an immigration, more particularly Norwegian, 
proceeding from the western side of the island’. Many of 
Ferguson’s views and much of the evidence upon which they 
are based must now be discarded, but his central theme, that 
the north-west had received a Scandinavian population which 
was predominantly Norwegian not Danish and which arrived 
from the west not from the east, remains a notable contribution 
to historical studies. 

Four years later O’Donovan published the Three Fragments, 
and the-story of Ingimund’s settlement in Wirral became avail- 
able to historians. Other evidence accumulated, mainly from 
the study of place-names, and scholars like J. C. H. R. Steenstrup,? 
W. G. Collingwood,? Harald Lindkvist,? Alexander Bugge,* 
and E. Ekwall® quickly placed the fact of a Norse immigration 
beyond all dispute. By far the greatest single contribution 
was made by Professor Ekwall whose monograph of 1918, The 
Scandinavians and Celts in the North-West of England, was a 
definitive survey of Irish-Scandinavian place-name formations in 
the north-west. This scholarly investigation finally proved the 
accuracy of conclusions previously founded upon insufficient 
and ill-assorted evidence: it proved that the Scandinavians in 
north-western England were predominantly Norwegians but 
Norwegians whose place-names reveal their close associations 
with Ireland. 

Since 1860 most writers who have discussed the Norse im- 
migration introduce Ingimund’s invasion into their accounts. 
Their chief purpose is not to draw possible conclusions about 
the nature of the movement nor to discuss the reliability of this 
Irish tradition. They wish, primarily, to date the Norse settle- 
ments, and, as will be seen, Ingimund’s invasion can be securely 
placed within the first decade of the tenth century. ‘The story 

1 Normannerne, 4 vols., Copenhagen, 1876-82. 

2 The Vikings in Lakeland (Saga-Book of the Viking Club, 1, 1896); Scandinavian 
Britain, 1908 ; Northumbrian Crosses of the Pre-Norman Age, 1927. 

3 Middle-English Place-names of Scandinavian Origin, Upsala, 1912. 

* The Norse Settlements in the British Isles (Royal Historical Society Transactions, 
1921). 

5 a and Celts in the North-West of England, Lund, 1918; The Place- 
names of Lancashire, 1922; The Scandinavian Element (English Place-name Society, 


I. i, 1924); ‘The Scandinavian Settlement’ (An Historical Geography of England 
before 1800, ed. H. C. Darby, 1936). 
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is so used by Collingwood, Lindkvist,? Bugge * and Ekwall *— 
all adopt a date within the first three years of the century. Sir 
Allen Mawer ° prefers c. 912, G. Henderson ° prefers 907, Alexander 
Bugge ” earlier accepted 909, and A. Campbell ® is cautiously 
correct with ‘in the time of Aithelfled ’. What is so surprising, 
however, is the casual way in which some writers quote or fail 
to quote the source. A few, like J. R. Green who provides a 
brief but: remarkably sound summary of the Norse settlement,® 
ignore both Ingimund and the Three Fragments. Steenstrup,'° 
on the other hand, knew O’Donovan’s edition and translated 
into Danish, with minor and unimportant omissions, a full account 
of Ingimund’s adventures. C. Haliday™ also used the edition, 
and other direct references to it are made by Eleanor Hull,!” 
D. W. H. Marshall,!*? B. G. Charles,* J. E. Lloyd,> &c. But 
direct references are not usual. Henderson!* mentions neither 
Ingimund nor the Three Fragments, and only a single but dis- 
tinctive phrase betrays an indirect quotation from O’Denovan’s 
translation. Bugge, in his paper of 1921,17 mentions the Irish- 
Norse settlements in Wirral without a reference, but his earlier 
works show that he had long been familiar with the Three Frag- 
ments. Both A. Mawer !*® and T. D. Kendrick *° mention Ingi- 
mund’s activities, but neither provides a reference or includes 


1 Scandinavian Britain, pp. 191-2; Northumbrian Crosses of the Pre-Norman Age, 
p. 123. 2 Op. cit. pp. Xxxi-xxxiv. 3 Op. cit. (1921), p. 204. 

4 Scandinavians and Celts in the North-West of England, p. 7; The Place-names of 
Lancashire, pp. 255-6 ; The Scandinavian Element, p. 78 ; The Scandinavian Settlement, 
p- 135. 5 The Vikings, 1913, p. 57. 

6 The Norse Influence on Celtic Scotland, 1910, p. 21. 

7 * En typisk beleiring var den af Chester i 909, hvoraf vi har en udforlig skildring 
i de saakaldte Three Fragments.’ Vesterlandenes Inflydelse paa Nordboernes i 
Vikingetiden, p. 225 (Videnskabsselskabets Skrifter, II Historisk-Filosofisk Klasse, 
1904, no. 1), Christiania 1905. : 8 Ante, lvii (1942), 85. 

® The Conquest of England, 1883, p. 276. J. H. Round (Feudal England, 1895, 
p- 86) curtly dismissed Green’s evidence, but Green was right. For the explanation 
of Round’s mistake see F. T. Wainwright, North-west Mercia, pp. 47-8 (Hist. Soc. of 
Lancs. and Ches., vol. 94, 1942). 10 Op. cit. iii. 37-40. 

11 The Scandinavian Kingdom of Dublin, 1882, pp. 49-50. 

12 E.g. The Saga-Book of the Viking Club, v. 375-6 (1908), iii, 237 ff. (1903). 

13 The Sudreys in Early Viking Times, 1929, pp. 9 ff. 

14 Old Norse Relations with Wales, 1934, pp. 17-18. 

15 4 History of Wales (3rd edn., 1939), i. 330. n. 

16 Op. cit. pp. 21-2. 17 The Norse Settlements in the British Isles, p. 204. 

18 E.g. Contributions to the History of Ireland, The Royal Race of Dublin, pp. 5-6 
(Kristiania Videnskabsselskabets Skrifter, II Historisk-Filosofisk Klasse, 1900, no. 4) 
and Vesterlandenes Inflydelse paa Nordboernes i Vikingetiden, pp. 182, 225 (ibid. 1904, 
no. 1). 

19 Op. cit. p. 57. Mawer was no doubt aware of the existence of the Three Fragments. 
In 1910 (Saga-Book of the Viking Club, vii. 40) he quotes an incident from ‘ the 
Fragments of Irish Annals’, but by a curious slip he attributes the edition to O’Conor. 
That he means to refer to O’Donovan’s edition is proved by his page-reference. 
Charles O’Conor (Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores Veteres, 4 vols. 1814-26) did not 
include the Three Fragments in his compilation. 

20 A History of the Vikings, 1930, p. 324. 
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the Three Fragments in his bibliography. In 1896 Collingwood ? 
took his material from Haliday whose dates and suggestions he 
incorporates without detaching them from the facts of the story 
itself. In 1908? and 1927 * his accounts are shorter and more 
accurate—he drops, for example, the identification of Hingamund 
(ON. Ingimundr) with Agmund (ON. Qgmundr)—but they seem 
to be derived from his earlier work of 1896 rather than from a 
reading of the Three Fragments. Lindkvist * in 1912 had ap- 
parently not seen the Three Fragments—his references are to 
Collingwood and Steenstrup. Ekwall, too, depended upon 
Steenstrup in 1918, 1922, and 1924, but in 1936 he gives a full 
and direct reference to the Three Fragments.® 

The invasion of Ingimund is clearly a significant event in 
the history of the north-west, but it is so enveloped in doubt 
and confusion that historians to-day are unwilling to give it more 
than a brief and non-committal notice. A thorough investiga- 
tion of the source is urgently required, for we cannot continue 
to ignore either a tradition of such importance or the doubts 
that surround its origin. Few scholars have examined the 
Three Fragments carefully, and fewer still have been prepared to 
hazard an opinion on its reliability. Most comments are so 
casual that it is hardly fair to quote them. Yet one.may note 


that Alexander Bugge” believed, more hopefully than accurately, 


9 


that ‘the so-called ‘‘ Three Fragments’ are acknowledged by 
all authors to be one of the most trustworthy of Irish annals ’ 
and that ‘the original from which MacFirbis made his copy 
must have been nearly contemporaneous with the events that 
it mentions’. And more recently B. G. Charles has assumed 
that the Three Fragments ‘ contain a nucleus of genuine historical 
data despite their being late transcripts’. But the weight of 
opinion has been against these views. Charles Gross saw 
O’Donovan’s edition but stated only that ‘the age of the MS. 
from which these annals were copied is not known’ and avoided 
comment upon their reliability. D. W. H. Marshall could find 
‘no evidence . . . to allow us to fix a date for the composition of 
the original MS.’1° A more considered opinion comes from the 

1 The Vikings in Lakeland, p. 191. ® Scandinatian Britain, pp. 191-2. 

8 Northumbrian Crosses of the Pre-Norman Age, p. 123. 4 Loc. cit. 

5 In 1918 (Scandinavians and Celts in the North-West of England, p. 7) he refers to 
Steenstrup; in 1922 (The Place-names of Lancashire, pp. 255-6) and in 1924 (The 
Scandinavian Element, cit. sup. p. 78) no reference is given, but in the latter he writes 
of ‘ King Ingemund ’, a reflection of Steenstrup’s ‘ Konge Ingemund’. It is noteworthy 
that Ingimund is not called ‘ King’ in the Three Fragments. 

® The Scandinavian Settlement, cit. sup. p. 135. By what is probably a printer’s 
error, however, the date of O’Donovan’s edition is given as 1890 instead of 1860. 

? Contributions to the History of Ireland, loc. cit. 

8 Old Norse Relations with Wales, loc. cit. 


® The Sources and Literature of English History, no. 1353 (2nd edn. 1915). 
10 The Sudreys in Early Viking Times, loc. cit. 
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careful scholar A. O. Anderson: he finds in the source no proof 
of its antiquity and he regards it as ‘legendary rather than 
historical’! It is not necessary to quote the opinions of 
C. J. S. Marstrander? or other writers * to illustrate the general 
attitude of uncertainty and distrust. 

The chief reason for this distrust stares one in the face. In 
his preface O’Donovan explains that his text is taken from a 
copy of a manuscript which Dubhaltach Mac Fir-Bhisigh (Duald 
MacFirbis) copied in 1643 ‘from a vellum MS., the property of 
Nehemias Mac Egan’. In other words O’Donovan had before 
him only a copy of a seventeenth-century copy of a manuscript 
about which nothing is known apart from the two facts quoted 
in the last sentence. The ‘vellum MS.’ is lost, Duald’s copy 
is lost, and to-day we are left with O’Donovan’s printed text‘ 
and the uncomfortable knowledge that the antiquity of the 
‘vellum MS. ’ has never been satisfactorily proved. The distrust 
of scholars is sufficiently explained by these facts. But one 
should add that the manuscript itself was apparently incomplete 
(the annals are rightly called ‘ fragments’), that the chrono- 
logical arrangement of the material is incredibly confused, and 
that the atmosphere often belongs to legend rather than to 
history. It is no wonder that historians shy away from the 
Three Fragments. In the face of such evidence any plea for 
these Irish annals or even for the skeleton of historical truth 
that may lie beneath them must be put forward cautiously. The 
present plea is not for the whole of the Three Fragments ; it is 
only for the story of Ingimund, and it seems possible to argue 
that at least the outlines of this story are genuine history. 

First of all it should be stressed that the story fits snugly 
into the known historical background. In the Three Fragments 

1 Early Sources of Scottish History, 1. p. lii. 

2 Bidrag til det Norske Sprogs Historie i Irland, pp. 5 ff. (Kristiania Videnskaps- 
selskapets Skrifter, 11 Historisk-Filosofisk Klasse, 1915, no. 5). 

3 For references to the work of A. G. van Hamel and Jan de Vries see below, 
pp. 155 ff. 

4 And, of course, the manuscript which O’Donovan used and which may be found 
in the Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique (no. 5301-20). It was listed by 8S. H. Bindon, 
‘On the MSS. relating to Ireland in the Burgundian Library at Brussels’, pp. 490-1 
(Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, iii. 1845-7); it was described by O’Donovan 
as no. 7, c.n. 17 Burgundian Library, and more recently it has been listed by J. van 
den Gheyn under no. 4641 in Catalogue des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Royale de 
Belgique, vii. (1907), 48. 

I am indebted to M. Masai of the Bibliothéque Royale, who traced the manuscript 
and quickly secured for me a photographic facsimile. The Three Fragments occupy 
36 ff., and are written in a clear modern hand. The Latin rubric, incorrectly copied 
by J. van den Gheyn, runs thus: Fragmenta tria Annalium Hibernia extractum ex 
Codice membraneo Nehemice mac Aigan senis, Hibernici Juris peritissimi, in Ormonia, 
per Ferbissium ad usum R.D. Joannis Lynch. Ab anno Christi circiter 571 ad annum 
plus minus 910. The first, second, and third ‘ fragments ’ occupy respectively fos. la-8a, 


fos. 9a-166, and fos. 17a-36a. There follows an Index (fos. 36a-43b). The story of 
Ingimund is found on fos. 33a-346. 
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Ingimund is associated with a considerable Irish-Norse settle- 
ment which is supposed to have occurred in Wirral during the 
first decade of the tenth century. It is a proved fact that an 
intensive settlement of north-western England was carried through 
by Norsemen from Ireland, and the evidence of place-names ! 
shows that Wirral received many of the immigrants. The 
military arrangements of Atthelfled, especially her fortress- 
system, and other scraps of evidence all suggest that the Irish- 
Scandinavian immigration belongs to the early years of the tenth 
century.2, Thus the chief events as recorded by the Ingimund 
tradition correspond with fact too closely to be rejected offhand 
as fiction. If one were to dismiss the Ingimund tradition it 
would still be necessary to assume a similar invasion, of similar 
proportions, of the same date, originating in the same quarter 
and directed against the same area. 

Historical references in Irish, Welsh, and English chronicles 
provide emphatic support for the Ingimund tradition. The 
expulsion of the Norsemen from Ireland, an event which, accord- 
ing to the Three Fragments, occasioned Ingimund’s expedition, 
is recorded under 902 in the Annals of Ulster, a contemporary 
Irish narrative with a deserved reputation for accuracy. Even 
more definite are the Welsh chronicles: the Annales Cambriae * 
and Brut y Tywysogion® preserve Ingimund’s name, record his 
arrival in Anglesey and mention a battle at ‘Osmeliaun’ or 
“Ros Meilon’. This Welsh account is shorter, more precise, 
but substantially the same as the account in the Three Fragments 
where Ingimund’s attempt against Wales and his expulsion by 
the Britons after a critical but unnamed battle precede the story 
of his settlement in Wirral. 

Less explicit but no less interesting is the oblique confirmation 
of Ingimund’s subsequent adventures in Wirral, described with 
disconcerting fullness by the Three Fragments. The Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle makes no direct reference either to Ingimund 
or to Norse settlement in any part of north-west England, but 
there are certain points at which the English version of events 
seems to corroborate the Irish version, certain points at which 
the English version becomes more intelligible in the light of the 
Ingimund tradition. The latter tells how Atthelfled, anticipating 
a Norse attack on Chester, filled the city ‘with her hosts ’, and 

1 Summarised below, pp. 161 ff. 

2 For a fuller discussion of the date of this immigration see F. T. Wainwright, 
The Scandinavians in Lancashire, pp. 107-9 (Antiquarian Society of Lancs. and Ches. 
ns eases 901 ‘ alias 902 ’, i. 416 (edited by W. M. Hennessy, 1887). 

4 Egerton Phillimore, ‘The Annales Cambriae and Old-Welsh Genealogies from 
Harleian MS. 3859 ’, p. 167 (¥Y Cymmrodor, ix.). 


5 J. Rhys and J. G. Evans, The Text of the Bruts from the Red Book of Hergest, 
p. 260 (Oxford 1890); T. Jones, Brut y Tywysogyon, p. 7 (Cardiff 1941). 
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in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, or rather in a short series of Mercian 
annals embedded in certain manuscripts of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,’ there occurs sub anno 907 the bald statement: ‘In 
this year was Chester restored’. There can be little doubt 
that the introduction of A®thelfled’s hosts into Chester (Three 
Fragments) should be identified with the restoration of that city 
in 907 (Anglo-Saxon Chronicle), a significant indication that the 
Ingimund tradition is based upon fact. It is significant also 
that the Ingimund tradition gives what on general grounds is 
without doubt the correct reason for A®thelfled’s fortification 
of Chester, an important event left unexplained in. the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. Another odd link may be seen in the emphasis 
laid by the Three Fragments on the illness of Aithelred, husband 
of Aithelfled and ealdorman of Mercia. A®thelred’s affliction, 
which to a great extent excluded him from active government, 
is mentioned four or five times. At first sight this might appear 
to be a laboured bardic device to allow Atthelfled to take the 
centre of the stage. But Aithelred’s illness is more than that. 
It is a fact not altogether unknown to later writers,” a fact even 
reflected in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle itself. A®ithelred died in 
911, but in 909 and 910% King Edward directed the Mercian 
fyrd against the Danes without recorded reference to the Mercian 
ealdorman who does not figure in the campaigns of these years. 
And in 910 the building of a fortress at Bremesburh is explicitly 
attributed by a Mercian annalist* to Aithelfled, not to her hus- 
band. These details suggest a situation explicable only on the 
assumption that A‘thelred was incapacitated for some years 
before his death. The Ingimund tradition, preserved only in 
the Three Fragments, comes surprisingly near to the facts which 
apparently lie behind the brief but contemporary English version. 

This indirect English confirmation of the Ingimund tradition 
is perhaps more convincing than the direct confirmation provided 
by the Welsh chronicles.’ Independence of witness is more 
important than elaboration of detail and, whatever may be the 
connexion between the Irish and Welsh sources,® it is at least 
fairly obvious that the Ingimund tradition owes nothing to the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. The points of contact lie so far beneath 

MSS. B, C, and D. See C. Plummer, Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, 
i, 92-105, ii. 116. See also F. T. Wainwright, ‘The Chronology of the ‘‘ Mercian 
Register ”’ (Ante, lx. 1945, 385 ff.). 

*E.g. Henry of Huntingdon (Historia Anglorum, ed. T. Arnold, Rolls Series, 1879) : 


mortuus est Ethered . . . qui fuerat diu infirmus. 

% Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (ed. B. Thorpe, Rolls Series, 1861), vol. i, sub annis 910 
and 911. 

* Ibid. sub anno 910. Unfortunately Thorpe’s ill-advised attempt at conflation has 
obscured the essential separat@ness of these Mercian annals which were inserted bodily 
as a series in MSS. B and C of the Chronicle after the annal now dated 915. They 
can be more conveniently followed in Plummer, op. cit. i. 93-105. 

5 See below, pp. 159-60. 
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the surface that one cannot believe a later compiler could have 
used the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in the creation of his story. 
He could not have seen A®thelred’s illness in the omission of 
AXthelred’s name and he could not have seen a Norse invasion 
of Wirral in the mention of Chester. The fact that the Ingimund 
tradition is unrelated to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle gives the 
latter’s support its real value as evidence. 

To rule out the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle as a source of the 
Ingimund story, however, is not to rule out other English sources. 
It is possible that the Irish annalist had access to a fuller English 
account which has since been lost, but there is nothing in the 
present form of the tradition to warrant such an assumption. 
There are, indeed, errors in the Irish account unlikely to have 
occurred in any English source. ‘ Edelfrid’ and ‘ Edelfrida ’ 
(for Akthelred and Atthelfled) might be ascribed to a careless 
copyist or to distortion in oral tradition, but the description of 
AXthelred and Aithelfled (Ealdorman and Lady of the Mercians) 
as ‘ King’ and ‘ Queen’ of the ‘ Saxons ’ represents a multiplicity 
of mistakes which could hardly have arisen in England. Such 
confusion of English titles and racial origins, on the other hand, 
is characteristic of Irish (and Welsh) chronicles. 

It seems clear that the Ingimund tradition is not derived 
from any known English source, and it seems equally clear that 
it is not merely a late and imaginative composition. It comes 
too near the known facts of history to be so lightly dismissed. 
There is also the question of motive. The account of the attack 
upon Chester would make good entertainment for any audience, 
but the whole story centres in A‘thelfled and it is not easy to 
see how any Irishman outside the tenth century would have hit 
upon this incident for elaboration unless he were following some 
earlier authority. It is probable that the story of Ingimund as 
it now stands contains both explanatory interpolations and 
literary additions, but the basic facts can scarcely have been 
conceived by a writer drawing mainly upon imagination and 
living in an age remote from the early tenth century. Whatever 
may have happened to the story in the centuries before 1643, it 
is difficult to believe that the original version was either late or 
legendary. 

Fortunately it is possible to prove that Ingimund himself 
belongs to history and not to legend. It has been noticed above ! 
that Welsh chronicles refer to Ingimund and to his expedition 
to Britain, and in the Annales Cambriae (Harleian MS. 3859) 
occurs the following short passage : ‘ Igmunt in insula mén uenit 
et tenuit maes osmeliavn.’* We are not concerned with the 
relationship of the Welsh chronicles to each other, and we are 


’P. 151. 2 Egerton Phillimore, op. cit. p. 167. 
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not for the moment concerned with the problem of whether or 
not this entry represents a borrowing from an Irish chronicle. 
It is sufficient to remark that the version of the Annales Cambriae 
now preserved in Harleian MS. 3859 was probably written down 
in its present form by about the middle of the tenth century’. 
That is to say within a generation of Ingimund’s voyage from 
Ireland, attack upon Wales, and settlement in Wirral (as recounted 
in the Three Fragments) we have the precise and unimpeachable 
testimony of a contemporary annalist that a man called Ingimund 
did in fact lead an expedition from Ireland to Britain. This 
brief entry pot only corroborates, as noted above, the earlier 
part of the Ingimund tradition ; it also proves the historicity of 
Ingimund and his expedition. Thus it is clear that at least the 
foundations of the Ingimund tradition are historical not legendary. 

To recapitulate, there is good evidence that Norsemen from 
Ireland settled in Wirral during the early years of the tenth 
century, there is contemporary reference to Ingimund and to 
the fact that at this time he led an expedition from Ireland to 
Britain, and there is independent and contemporary English 
confirmation of the main features of the story preserved in the 
Three Fragments. In short, there is very good reason to accept 
the basic facts of the Ingimund tradition as representing a 
genuine contemporary account of historical events. This con- 
clusion is quite sufficient for our present purpose. To pursue 
the problem further would lead us away from. the firm ground 
upon which we appear to be standing, and we need not be drawn 
beyond this point. But there are two interesting questions 
which, though they cannot be solved, should certainly be raised. 
First, what is the age of the chronicle or material fpon which 
the Three Fragments are based? And secondly, from what 
source did the compiler derive his information about Aithelfled 
and Ingimund ? The second question is vital to a discussion 
of the reliability of the Ingimund tradition, but it is closely 
linked with the first and wider question. 

It will prove difficult, if not impossible, to get back to what- 
ever lies behind the Three Fragments. An attempt to discuss 
their sources and their antiquity will obviously require a specialist’s 
equipment, and here only a few points are raised in a tentative 
effort to throw light upon the origin of the Ingimund tradition. 
The first of the Three Fragments covers approximately the years 
571-628 and the years 715-35; the second fragment (661—704) 
fills half the gap in the first fragment, and the third fragment runs 
from c. 850 to c. 918. At present we must assume that these 
separate sections are all extracts from the same compilation. We 
have the word of Duald MacFirbis that the vellum manuscript he 


1 Egerton Phillimore, op. cit. pp. 144 ff. 
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followed was damaged and in parts illegible. The name ‘ Three 
Fragments’ is no indication that the extracts came from different 
sources, for it is clear that this name is not due to Duald.. And 
finally no one fragment differs greatly from the others in structure 
and general character: in each there is a series of short entries 
filled out with long explanatory and legendary additions. A. G. 
van Hamel, one of the few scholars who have seriously discussed 
the possible sources of these annals, thinks the third fragment 
is different in character from the other two but he inclines to 
the view that all are part of a single work. His other con- 
clusions are more important. He argues that the earlier part of 
the Three Fragments is based upon the same body of annals as 
that which underlies the earlier parts of the main Irish chronicles 
like the Annals of Ulster and the Annals of Tigernach, that is 
upon the lost compilation which is sometimes called the ‘ Old 
Irish Chronicle’. If this were true it would prove the antiquity 
of the basis of the Three Fragments for the Annals of Ulster and 
the Annals of Tigernach are known to have been built upon 
early contemporary material.* He goes much further and assigns 
to the Three Fragments ‘a prominent position in Irish annalistic 
literature ’ because, he suggests, they are nearer to the ‘ Old 
Irish Chronicle ’ than either the Annals of Ulster or Tigernach.! 
If one follows van Hamel one must accept at least the basic 
framework of the Three Fragments as ancient and genuine. There 
are seriofis difficulties in the way of accepting all van Hamel’s 
conclusions, especially his conclusions on the origin of the ‘ foreign 
notes ’, but we may follow him so far as to agree that the Three 
Fragments are based fundamentally upon the same material as 
that which underlies the Annals of Ulster and the so-called Annals 
of Tigernach. 

But future examination will probably show that the problem 
is more complicated than has been thought. Even if the basic 
framework of the Three Fragments is ancient, the form in which 
we have these annals represents more than a simple unexpanded 
version of lost contemporary accounts. Their present form is 
that of a literary composition which bears the stamp of a later 


1F. T. Wainwright, ‘ Duald’s ‘‘ Three Fragments ”’’ (Scriptorium, u. i). 

* A. G. van Hamel, ‘ The Foreign Notes in the Three Fragments of Irish Annals’, 
p- 5 (Revue Celtique, xxxvi. 1915-16). 

* Tomas 6 Maille, The Language of the Annals of Ulster (Manchester, 1910), especially 
pp. vi, 6,18. On ‘Tigernach’ see Eéin Mac Neill, ‘The Authorship and Structure of 
the “ Annals of Tigernach” ’ (Zriu, vii. 1914). By ‘ Old Irish Chronicle’ is meant 
that collection of annals which forms the basis of the earlier parts of the Annals of 
Ulster, Tigernach, etc. The date at which this lost annalistic work was compiled 
is doubtful. Mac Neill suggests c. 712 which van Hamel clearly thinks is far too 
early. On this point the views of neither appear to be well founded. See below, 
p. 160, note. 

* A. G. van Hamel, op. cit. p. 10. 
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age.! As is usual with Irish chronicles they seem to have been 
built up from several sources; some additions are of doubtful 
origin and some are obviously late. The source of each addition 
will have to be traced and its reliability separately assessed, for 
though much of the material is no doubt based ultimately upon 
contemporary or early written accounts, not a little seems to 
have been added later. The length and detail of the stories, 
the anxiety to explain and the tendency to moralize invest the 
whole work with an air of unreality, and without a single other 
manuscript for comparison it will be very difficult to pare away 
the later additions. Some of the most recent additions may be 
picked out easily enough. O’Donovan himself occasionally 
included in his printed text what in the manuscript before him 
were only marginal comments ;? the scribe of the manuscript 
has made a few additions, not all in the margin,® and passages 
added by Duald MacFirbis may be detected. How much Duald 
has added to the account that he found in the lost ‘ vellum manu- 
script ’ is far from clear, and there are several indications that 
the ‘vellum manuscript’ was itself an expanded version of an 
earlier compilation. 

The chronological arrangements within the Three Fragments 
are entirely unsatisfactory. Events do not always follow each 
other in the right order and there are only about four fixed dates 
in the whole work—the dates in brackets are supplied by 
O’Donovan and have no value. Sometimes the same event is 
recorded twice, am indication that more than one source was 
used by a compiler. These deficiencies and this confusion, 
however, do not testify against the antiquity of the underlying 
material or against the genuineness of the compilation. On 
the contrary, an early compilation from reliable sources might 
well be confused, but we should expect a late compilation, 
historical or legendary, to be more coherently arranged. 

1Jan de Vries (‘Om Betydningen av Three Fragments of Irish Annals for 
Vikingetidens Historie’) describes the Three Fragments as attempting to give ‘et 
littereert utsmykket billede av vikingetidens historie ’ (p. 517), and he says that (p. 510) 
‘der er for meget lovprisning og dadel, for meget personlig i meddelelsernes utform- 
ning, der er for meget kunstnerisk stilisering’. See the whole article, pp. 509-32 of 
Historisk Tidsskrift utgitt av den Norske Historiske Forening, Rekke V, Bind V, 
Kristiania, 1924. 

2 E.g. O'Donovan, p. 90, cf. manuscript fo. 13a ; O’Donovan, p. 134, cf. manuscript 


fo. 19b ; O'Donovan, p. 198, cf. manuscript fo. 29b ; O'Donovan, p. 236, cf. manuscript 
fo. 346. ’ 

3 E.g. O'Donovan, p. 192, manuscript fo. 29a. 

‘ E.g. O'Donovan, pp. 20-2, manuscript fo. 3a; O'Donovan, p. 64, manuscript 
fo. 9a; O'Donovan, p. 182, manuscript fos. 27a, 27b; O'Donovan, p. 192, manuscript 
fo. 29a. 

5 Occasionally O'Donovan has inserted in his text an unbracketed date which 
appears in the margin but not in the text of the manuscript, e.g. p. 90 (manuscript 
fo. 13a), p. 134 (manuscript fo. 196). On p. 198 (manuscript fo. 296) he introduces a 
marginal comment into his printed text but draws attention to this fact in a footnote. 
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A study of the style and the language of the Three Fragments 
seems to offer the most promising approach to the problem of 
when the original material was first written down. Neither 
style nor language presents a clear picture. The style of the 
original work is obscured by what appear to be the long additions 
of a later age, and the language has suffered from modernization. 
Archaic words and phrases are embedded in the text, but the 
possibility that these have been deliberately inserted by a,later 
scribe should not be entirely overlooked. So complex are the 
problems that we can only wait until some scholar examines 
the Three Fragments as Tomas O Maille has examined the Annals 
of Ulster and as Sir Ifor Williams has examined The Book of 
Aneirin. 

In the meantime there are one or two indications that an 
expert linguistic analysis may not adversely affect the standing 
of the Three Fragments as a historical source. They apply 
especially to the later parts of the Three Fragments which are 
our main concern. We find a number of Hibernicized Scandin- 
avian personal names, e.g. Amhlaoibh (ON. Olafr, Oleifr), Barith, 
Bairith (ON. Bdrdr, earlier Bargér), Haimar (ON. Heimarr), 
Hona (ON. Awnz), Iar(n)gna (ON. Ldérnkné), Imar, Tom(h)ar 
(ON. fvarr), Odolbh (ON. Audilfr), Oittir (ON. Ottarr),2 Rod- 
laibh (ON. Hrddleifr), Rodolbh (ON. Hrédsdlfr), Tomrar (ON. 
Pérarr), Tomrir Torra (ON. Périr, ON. Porri), Zain (ON. Steinn), 
&c. These are sufficient, without the numerous other links, 
to show that the fragment is not fiction. Many of the men named 
are also mentioned in other Irish chronicles but some appear 
only in the Three Fragments; some names passed out of use 
at an early date in Ireland, and some, it may be noted, are pre- 
served in forms which a later writer could hardly imitate unless 
he were following a written account. These names give to this 
chronicle an air of reality which not even the legendary details 
can destroy. There are also words of Scandinavian origin like 
conung * (ON. konungr), iarla* (ON. iarl), micle* (ON. mikill), 
stiurusman (ON. stgrimadr) and what seems to be a Scandinavian 
battle-cry.5 It would be premature to assume that some of 
these words may prove the story to be based upon a contemporary 
written account—the precise significance of each word and its 

1 ON. *Ottirr has been suggested as a more probable origin for this Irish form of the 
name. See C. J. 8. Marstrander, Bidrag til det Norske Sprogs Historie i Irland, cit. 
sup. pp. 82, 85, 98, 156. 


2 E.g. Amlaoibh conung, Imar conung. 

3 E.g. Barith iarla. Also used of Oittir who is described as ‘ the most active iarla 
in the battle ’. 

4 Odolbh micle. 

® O’Donovan’s edition, p. 164. The facsimile shows the reading to be nti ni. 
On the meaning cf. Whitley Stokes, ‘On the Linguistic Value of the Irish Annals’, 
p. 424 (T'ransactions of the Philological Society, 1888-90, pp. 365-433). 
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form raises many problems—but it may at least be said that they 
are suggestive. 

Another clue is provided by the term ‘ Gall-Ghaidhil ’, which 
is applied to native Irishmen who had given up their Christianity 
and joined the Norsemen. D. W. H. Marshall! has shown that 
‘Gall-Ghaidhil ’, as used in this sense, was current only for a 
short time about the middle of the ninth century—later it was 
applied to the inhabitants of Galloway. The third fragment 
not only uses the term in its earlier sense ; it also provides an 
exact definition,? so explicit that Marshall believed explanatory 
glosses to have been incorporated into the text. It is highly 
probable that explanatory additions have been inserted into the 
original account but, if this is the case, it seems likely that they 
were inserted before 1200, for by this date ‘ Gall-Ghaidhil ’ 
had become associated with Galloway and its people. Marshall 
suggests that ‘ Gall-Ghaidhil’ in its earlier sense was ‘the in- 
dividual fancy of some annalist writing upon the events of the 
middle of the century, an annalist whose writings have been 
incorporated into most of the now extant annalistic compila- 
tions’. He points out that it appears in the main Irish chronicles 
(Annals of the Four Masters, Chronicon Scotorum, and Annals 
of Ulster), but always with the same connotation and only in the 
annals that lie between 850 and 860. He seems to have proved 
his point. Irish chronicles are usually compilations of the 
eleventh or later centuries—the trustworthy Annals of Ulster 
assumed its present form only in the late fifteenth century— 
but they are usually based upon earlier sources, sources which 
for the ninth century are often contemporary. Here is addi- 
tional support for van Hamel’s theory that the Three Fragments 
are based upon the same body of annals as that which underlies 
the main Irish chronicles. For our immediate purpose it is 
enough to remark that the appearance of the ‘ Gall-Ghaidhil ’ 
seems to carry at least this part of the Three Fragments back to 
the ninth century. It has become increasingly clear that much 
of the Three Fragments is based ultimately upon contemporary 
written accounts, but exactly how much has been added during 


1 Op. cit. pp. 9-20. 

2‘They were Scoti and foster-children to the Northmen, and at one time they 
used to be called Northmen’ (O’Donovan’s edition, p. 128). ‘They were a people 
who had renounced their baptism, and they were usually called Northmen, for they 
had the customs of the Northmen, and had been fostered by them, and though the 
original Northmen were bad to the churches, these were by far worse, in whatever 
part of Erin they used to be’ (ibid. p. 138). Cf. ‘. . . many forsook their Christian 
baptism and joined the Lochlanns’ (ibid. p. 126). See also pp. 130, 140, 230 ff. for 
references to Irishmen, sometimes called Gall-Ghaidhil, acting with the Norsemen. 

3 Marstrander (op. cit. pp. 4-11) had already made this sugestion ; in an interesting 
section on ‘ Gadgedlerne og deres Sprog’ he touches upon several points later raised 
by Marshall. 
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the intervening centuries remains doubtful. Some of the long 
legendary stories look like additions from bardic tradition and 
some may not have taken on their present shape until the time 
of Duald MacFirbis, but even these parts of the Three Fragments 
may well have a long history behind them. 

What of our second question? From what source is the 
story of Ingimund ultiniately derived? Ingimund’s expedition 
from Ireland to Britain is an historical event, and the story of 
his subsequent adventures in Wirral receives strong support 
from English sources and from what is known of conditions in 
England. The story itself appears only in the Three Fragments 
but, if we except the literary additions, it comes too near his- 
torical fact to be dismissed as mere bardic invention. It might 
have originated in Ireland or it might have been borrowed from 
England or Wales. The basic facts could have been supplied 
only by someone—English, Irish, Welsh, or Scandinavian—who 
was familiar with events and conditions in north-west Mercia. 
And since there is no trace of any English account behind the 
story it seems probable that as a written tradition it took shape 
in Ireland or in Wales. 

A. G. van Hamel, too hastily dismissing the possibility of 
an Irish origin, believed that the Ingimund tradition was borrowed 
from a Welsh annalist who wrote in Latin and whose work may 
lie beneath the Annales Cambriae.! This attractive theory would 
explain the apparent link between the Welsh chronicles and the 
Three Fragments, and it would, if accepted, carry the Ingimund 
tradition, as a written account, back beyond the middle of the 
tenth century. But it is not impossible that the brief entry 
in the Welsh chronicles and the fuller account in the Three 
Fragments are independent of each other. Or if a borrowing 
must be assumed it might quite easily have been a Welsh borrow- 
ing from Ireland. It is known that close relations existed be- 
tween Ireland and Wales during this period, and the balance in 
these exchanges apparently lay with Wales. Welsh annalists 
had access to Irish sources, and it has been suggested that the 
compiler of the Annales Cambriae used, among other sources, 
‘some lost Chronicle or Chronicles’ later used in the Annals 
of Tigernach and later still incorporated into the Annals of 

- Ulster.* It may be along some such line that we should seek to 
explain Ingimund’s appearance in the Welsh chronicles. 

There is certainly no reason why a story with Aithelfled as 
its central figure should not arise in Ireland; her important 
role in northern England as the leader of an anti-Norse coalition 





1A. G. van Hamel, op. cit. p. 21. 2 See above, p. 154. 


* Egerton Phillimore, ‘The Publication of Welsh Historical Records’, p. 139 
(Y Cymmrodor, xi). 
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is not recognized by West Saxon annalists, but her fame was 
considerable in both Ireland and Wales—as is shown by the 
fact that her death is thought to be worthy of mention by Irish 
and Welsh chroniclers. Despite van Hamel’s view, it is easy 
to believe that the story of A‘thelfled and Ingimund was written 
up in Ireland. The connexion between Dublin and York is 
only one of the links between Ireland and northern England in 
the early tenth century; there was constant communication, 
and Irish writers, especially those concerned with the activities 
of the Scandinavians, would certainly be interested in the fate 
of a Scandinavian expedition from Ireland and in the success of 
an English ruler against the common enemy. It is not profit- 
able to pursue the problem further, but it should be noted that 
the Ingimund tradition is not out of place in an Irish work. 

The question of source must be left open but there remains 
the fairly safe conclusion reached above that the Ingimund 
tradition represents what once was a genuine historical account 
of events in north-west England. From it may be drawn con- 
clusions of some importance to the history of this area. The 
literary details such as those which now envelop the story of 
the attack on Chester may be set aside as unreliable, but the 
sequence of events is clear. Norsemen, expelled from Ireland 
and beaten off from Wales, settled with A‘thelfled’s permission 


near Chester in Mercian territory. After a period of peaceful 
settlement the new colonists became aggressive; Aithelfled 
installed a considerable garrison in Chester, gnd the Norsemen 
launched against the city an attack which, though it failed, was 
regarded as formidable by the rulers of Mercia. No dates are 
supplied in this section of the Three Fragments but the expulsion 
of the Scandinavians from Ireland is known to have occurred in 


1 The above tentative remarks (pp. 154-60) on the structure of the Irish chronicles 
and on their relationship with English and Welsh sources were in typescript before 
a copy of T. F. O’Rahilly’s work (Harly Irish History and Mythology, Dublin, 1946) 
came into my hands. O’Rahilly (pp. 235-59, 409-18, 501-12) criticizes severely the 
theories of Mac Neill and van Hamel and argues that many of their views must be 
abandoned. He dismisses Mac Neill’s theory of an Irish Continuation of Eusebius, 
and he believes that the so-called ‘ Old Irish Chronicle ’"—which is perhaps not a good 
name for the main basis of the major Irish chronicles (see above, p. 155 and note) 
—consisted of : : 

(i) a mid-eighth-century compilation (the ‘ Ulster Chronicle ’ is O’Rahilly’s name 

for it) which ran from 431 to c. 740 and was then continued year by year, and 

(ii) a later compilation, mainly from Eusebius, Orosius, and Bede, which ran from 

the Creation of the World to 430. 

My survey is not materially affected by these views for in my comments on the ‘ Old 
Irish Chronicle ’ I seem to have avoided following Mac Neill and van Hamel into what 
O’Rahilly condemns as their errors. O’Rahilly does not discuss the Three Fragments 
or the Ingimund tradition, but by ruling out some of van Hamel’s evidence and 
theories he incidentally confirms my opinion that the Ingimund tradition is probably 
of Irish not Welsh origin. I am not sure, however, that Professor O’Rahilly would 
see it in this way. 
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902.1 It has been suggested above ? that AXthelfled’s fortifica- 
tion of Chester is recorded both by the Three Fragments and by 
a Mercian chronicler and that it belongs to the year 907. There- 
fore the Scandinavian attack upon Chester occurred in or soon 
after 907—certainly before A‘thelred’s death in the first half of 
911. Thus we have two fixed dates: the arrival of the Norse- 
men in 902 and the attack upon Chester in or about 907. 

It is useful to be able to fix with such precision the date of 
the Scandinavian immigration into Wirral, but equally important 
are other conclusions which may be drawn from the story pre- 
served in the Three Fragments. It is strikingly clear that Ingi- 
mund was not the only Scandinavian leader in Wirral; there 
were other leaders and other expeditions, and the alien settlers 
were numerous enough to attack the strongly defended fortress 
of Chester with some prospect of success. Thus we get at least 
a faint impression of the scale upon which immigration had taken 
place before 907. It appears, too, that the Scandinavians 
arrived as peaceable settlers, not as an army organized for military 
conquest ; it was some years before they combined in a violent 
and organized attempt to satisfy their aspirations. Thirdly, we 
are told that there were Irishmen and Danes among the Nor- 
wegian settlers. The repeated emphasis laid upon the incapaci- 
tating illness of Authelred has been noted above,’ and it is a curious 
fact that the Three Fragments should supply in definite terms 
what is no doubt. the true reason for A‘thelred’s failure to achieve 
mention in the English annals for some years before his death. 
He died in 911 and, if we are to believe the Three Fragments, 
he was precluded from active participation in government from 
at least 902 onwards. These contributions to our knowledge 
are incidental to the Ingimund tradition as we now have it, and 
they seem to reflect the work of a contemporary observer, however 
much the story has been distorted by later generations. 

Place-names provide unambiguous proof of Irish-Norse settle- 
ment in Wirral. In east Cheshire there are faint but unmistak- 
able traces of Danish penetration from the midlands; central 
Cheshire is void of Scandinavian place-names and sharply divides 
the Danish influence in the east of the county from the much 
more powerful Norse influence in Wirral.‘ In this small area, 
between the Dee and the Mersey, there exists a distinctive group 
of Scandinavian place-names unparalleled elsewhere in Cheshire 
and undoubtedly due to settlements such as that which is associ- 
ated with the name of Ingimund. Here are found the only 
Cheshire place-names in -by (ON. byr): Frankby, Helsby, Irby 

1 See above, p. 151. *P. 152. *P. 152. 


‘This and the following paragraphs are based upon the fuller discussion in my 
North-west Mercia, cit. sup. pp. 39-53. 
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West Kirby, Pensby, Raby, and Whitby. Here, too, are found 
Scandinavian place-names like Arrowe, Caldy, Meols, Thingwall, 
and Tranmere. And here are found a considerable number of 
Scandinavianized English place-names and Anglo-Scandinavian 
hybrid formations like Birkenhead, Claughton, Gayton, Greasby, 
Larton, Shotwick, Storeton, Thurstaston, etc.1 . Names such as 
these bear witness to fairly heavy Scandinavian settlement in 
Wirral. Field-names and other minor place-names provide 
further evidence for, though they may be of comparatively recent 
origin,” they show that the language spoken in this area contained 
many Scandinavian words like brekka, eng, erg, flot, gil, holmr, 
kiarr, kirkja, rék, rein, saurr, slakki, pveit and ‘whin’* There 
can be no doubt that Wirral received a considerable Scandinavian 
population, although it should be noted that Scandinavian 
settlement seems to have been more intensive north of the Mersey, 
e.g. in Amounderness and south-west Lancashire.‘ 

Ingimund was a leader of the Lochlanns or Norsemen but, 
according to the Three Fragments, there were Danes and Irish 
among the Norse settlers in Wirral. Place-names do not clearly 
reflect this racial complex but they certainly show that Norsemen 
from Ireland were the dominant element in it. Arrowe represents 
ON. erg, a Norse borrowing from the Irish (Ir. airg(h)e, Gael. 
airigh) and usually accepted as a ‘ test ’’ of Norwegian as distinct 
from Danish influence. This word was still used to describe 
a ‘ pasture ’ in the fields of Arrowe a hundred years ago: Arrowe, 
Bithels and Youds Arrowe, Broad Arrowe, Brown’s Arrowe, Gills 
Arrowe, Harrison's Arrowe, Smiths Arrowe, Wharton’s Arrowe, 
Whites Arrowe, Widness Arrowe, etc. The obscure name 
Noctorum may contain an OIr. cnocc, another possible indication 


1 For the historical significance of each type of name, for further details, and for 
other examples see North-west Mercia, loc. cit. 

2 On the significance of Scandinavian elements in modern minor names see F. T. 
Wainwright, Field-names of Amounderness Hundred, pp. 202 ff. (Hist. Soc. of Lancs. 
and Ches., 97, 1945). 

3 For examples of Wirral field-names contaming some of these elements see F. T. 
Wainwright, Field-names, pp. 59-60 (Antiquity, xvii. 1943). Of the many other 
examples may be quoted the following: Breck Hay, The Breck (Wallasey), Breck 
Hey (Poulton cum Seacombe), Gill Field, Gill Meadow (Birkenhead), Kirkway, Kirk 
Meadow (Stoke), Hoolerake (Bidston), Green Rake, Rakeside (Puddington), Old Rake 
(Little Sutton), Wet Reins (Ledsham, Storeton), Weat Reans (Backford),. Wet Rains 
(Great Neston, Stoke), Wet Reans (Irby), Deep Reens (Oxton), Pale Reans (Little 
Sutton), Sour Field (Little Sutton), Sour Flat (Great Neston), Sour Loons (Thurstaston), 
Sour Meadow (Landican), Slack(s) (Tranmere, West Kirby, Whitby), Slack Hey (Raby). 
The above examples are taken from the Tithe Award Schedules (c. 1840). Earlier 
examples are: c. 1270 Knavenebrec (Oxton, Cheshire Sheaf, 3rd ser., xxxiv. 1939, 
54), c. 1275 Le Schepe Rake (Wallasey, ibid. xxxii. 50), c. 1275 Le Skere (Wallasey, 
ibid.—ON. sker). Names such as these run into hundreds and cannot be adequately 
represented here. 

“See F. T. Wainwright, Field-names of Amounderness Hundred, pp. 202-14, and 
The Scandinavians in Lancashire, pp. 85-104. 

5 Tithe Award Schedule (1846). 
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of the Irish associations of the Norsemen of Wirral. Elements 
preserved in minor names are not usually safe ‘tests’ unless 
it can be shown that the names arose in an age not far removed 
from the age of settlement, but at least suggestive are the OWSc. 
‘ test-words ’ like brekka, gil, and slakki which occur in some of 
the minor names of Wirral. Thwaite (ON. pveit), found in a 
group of field-names in Bidston,’ is not strictly a Norse ‘ test-word’ 
but it is undoubtedly most common in areas where Norsemen, 
not Danes, are known to have settled, that is in Cumberland, 
Westmorland, Lancashire, and west Yorkshire. These positive 
indications, together with the absence of the distinctive Danish 
thorp, make it quite certain that the Scandinavians of Wirral 
were not Danes but Norsemen with pronounced Irish associations. 

According to the Three Fragments, however, there were 
Danes and Irish among the Norwegians. There are no Danish 
thorps in Wirral, there are no hulmes (hulm is a Danish side-form 
of holmr), and there are none of the other recognized indications 
of specifically Danish influence. But it is possible that the man 
who gave his name to Frankby was a Dane, for Franki is the 
Danish form of the name which normally appears in West 
Scandinavian sources as Frakki. And similarly Thurstaston 
contains Thursten, the Danish form of ON. DPorsteinn. With 
such vague and uncertain traces of Danish influence we must 
be content until the place-names of Cheshire have been subjected 
to a minute modern investigation, but it is already clear that 
in Wirral the Danish element, if it existed, was almost insig- 
nificant in an alien society overwhelmingly Norse. 

As for a possible Irish element among the Wirral Norsemen 
the Three Fragments tell us that Ghdidhil were present at the 
attack on Chester, and we know that it was not an uncommon 
thing for Irishmen to throw in their lot with the Scandinavian 
raiders. It is sometimes held that words like erg and cnoce are 
due to groups of Irish settlers, but these words can be more 
easily explained as borrowings introduced by the Scandinavians. 
The presence of Irishmen among the Norsemen would no doubt 
facilitate the adoption of such words, but if there had been any 
great number of Irishmen in Wirral we might expect to find a 
few Irish personal names embedded in Wirral place-names. 
There are none, and the existing traces of Irish influence may 
well be due to the Irish affinities of the Norsemen themselves. 
But on general grounds it is highly probable that there was a 
small Irish element in the Scandinavian settlements of Wirral, 
and though Irish personal names are not found preserved in 

1 See examples above, p. 162 and n. 3. * See Field-names, loc. cit. 


* Thorpe may be English (OE. porp, prop) or Scandinavian (ON. porp, ODan. 
thorp), but in England when it is not English it is Danish rather than Norse in origin. 
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the place-names there was a distinct Irish strain in the personal 
. nomenclature of the area. Amongst the pre-Conquest moneyers 
of Chester are men bearing names like Gillicrist, Macsuthan, 
Maeldomen, and Maelsuthan. 

The Three Fragments tell us that the Norsemen settled near 
Chester with the approval of Avthelfled who granted them lands 
in that neighbourhood. The attack on Chester came later and 
illustrates the kind of trouble that might well arise, but there 
can be no doubt that the story of Ingimund is essentially the 
story of a peaceful settlement. In this the Ingimund tradition 
is supported by the silence of English chroniclers, a silence in- 
comprehensible if the settlement involved a violent upheaval or 
an organized military conquest. From Lancashire come further 
indications that the movement was a peaceful infiltration rather 
than a military operation. Local skirmishes no doubt occurred, 
but the Norse settlement of Wirral seems to have been carried 
through without the disturbance that characterized the Danish 
settlement of eastern England. 

Such evidence as the place-names of Wirral have to offer 
tends to confirm this view. First should be noted the curious 
fact that of the seven surviving place-names in -by only two, 
Raby and Helsby,? appear in Domesday Book ; Greasby, which 
should be regarded as a Scandinavianized English name, appears 
as Gravesberie, but Frankby, Irby, West Kirby, Pensby, and 
Whitby are ail absent. This is curious because bys are usually 
places of considerable local importance and are rarely omitted 
from Domesday Book.* Inclusion in Domesday Book is some 
indication of size and importance, and we are driven to conclude 
that the bys of Wirral were neither large nor important. Another 
curious fact, which points to the same conclusion, is that though 
place-names in -by are seldom ‘lost’* some of the Wirral bys 
have disappeared, presumably because they were too small and 
insignificant to maintain themselves as villages. For example, 
in Wallasey there once existed another Kirkby which appears 
in c. 1240 as Kirkebi in Waleya,® in 1295 as Kyrkeby in Valeye,® 
in 1303 as Kirkby in Waley,’ in 1545 as Kyrkeby Walley alias 

1 The Scandinavians in Lancashire, cit. sup. pp. 75-8, 81-5. 


? Helsby lies outside the Hundred of Wirral but belongs geographically to this 
area. 

3 In England there are some 760 place-names in -by and of these about 75 per cent. 
are recorded in or before Domesday Book. If the four northern counties are excluded, 
as they ought to be excluded from such a calculation as this, the proportion recorded 
as in existence by 1066 rises to well over 80 per cent. 

‘The great majority of bys, being places of some local importance, have had an 
unbroken existence as habitation sites from the tenth century to the present day. 
They appear continuously in records and very few of them have disappeared. 

5 Chartulary of the Abbey of St. Werburgh, p. 275 (Chetham Society, N.S. 79, 82). 

® Ormerod’s History of Cheshire (ed. T. Helsby, 1882), ii. 472. 

7 Ibid. Other forms are also given here. 
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Wallasey, Kyrkeby Walley alias Kirkeby Wallasey, in 1555 as 
Kyrkeby Wal(l)ey,? in 1579 as Kirkeby Walley,’ in 1594 as Kerkebie 
Walley,’ and in 1639 as Kirkby Walley alias Walleysey.5 Despite 
the identification with Wallasey the two names should be kept 
separate ; Wallasey was originally the name of an area, not, 
like Kirkby, the name of a single site. The existence of this 
Kirkby in the north-east corner of Wirral explains why Kirby 
(near Hoylake) is known as West Kirby, a name which it has 
borne since at least the thirteenth century ;* Kirby near Hoylake 
is ‘ west ’ of the ‘ Wallasey ’ Kirkby, not, as is sometimes stated, 
‘west’ of Kirkby near Liverpool in Lancashire. In the Tithe 
Award Schedules of Upton (1837) are six fields called Kiln 
Walby ; the name, which survives to-day, occurs in 1321 as 
Gildewalleby.?, Other possible bys may be represented by the 
field-names Haby (Barnston Tithe Award Schedule 1846), Hesby 
(Bidston Tithe Award Schedule 1842), Stromby (Thurstaston 
Tithe Award Schedule 1847) and Syllaby (Great Saughall Tithe 
Award Schedule 1843). No early forms of these four names 
have yet been noted and we cannot be sure that they are genuine 
place-names in -by, but they deserve mention in this connexion.® 
In any case it is clear that the bys of Wirral, unlike most bys 
in England, were small, unimportant and apt to disappear. 
When they are compared with villages like Eastham, Hooton, 
Ledsham, Leighton, Mollington, Prenton, Puddington, Saughall 
(Great and Little), Sutton, and Upton, all bearing English names 
and all mentioned in Domesday Book, they give some support 
to the view that the Norsemen did not seize the larger English 
villages and did not, on the other hand, succeed in creating 
important villages of their own. The evidence is vague but it 
leaves one with the impression that the Norsemen were generally 
content to occupy the poorer lands left uncultivated by the 
English. Thus place-names tend to confirm the theory that 
the Norse settlement of Wirral was not a military conquest 
so much as a peaceful infiltration, and again they fall into line 
with the story preserved in the Three Fragments. 

The Norsemen of Wirral may have arrived as peaceful settlers 
but they seriously increased the difficulties of A‘thelred and 
Athelfled. They had settled within the boundaries of Mercia 
and they must have caused constant anxiety to rulers preoccupied 
1 Cheshire Sheaf, 3rd ser. xx (1923), 7. 
® Ibid. xv (1918), 12. 3 Ibid. xviii (1921), 100. 


4 Ibid. xv (1918), 14. 5 Ibid. xv (1918), 18. 

® 1287 Westkyrby, 1289 Westkirkeby (Chester County Court Rolls, Chetham Society, 
N.S. 84). 

? Cheshire Sheaf, 3rd ser. xxiv (1927), 40. 

8 Signeby is sometimes quoted as a ‘lost’ Cheshire -by (e.g. W. G. Collingwood, 
Scandinavian Britain, p. 193), but this is due to a misreading of Harleian MS. 2115 
by G. Ormerod (History of Cheshire, 1819, ii. 191). 
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with urgent problems arising from the Danish settlements in 
the eastern midlands. Even if one ignores the potential danger 
of concerted Danish-Norse action the situation was critical, 
especially as the Norsemen were obviously ready to resort to 
violence when they thought they might profit by it. The 
fortification of Chester in 907 is some measure of Mercian alarm, 
and the attack upon the city shows that the Mercians had not 
-misjudged the position. In itself the existence of groups of 
Norse settlers in Wirral must have worried rulers who had other 
dangers to face and other problems to solve. 

But the political repercussions of these settlements cannot 
be studied in isolation. The Norsemen who settled in Wirral 
were but the spray from the wave of Norse immigrants that 
swept into north-west England, and only when the great move- 
ment is viewed as a whole does its political importance become 
apparent. During the early tenth century the Norsemen domin- 
ated the political scene in northern England ; they were a menace 
not only to the English but also to the Britons, to the Scots, and 
to the Danes in Northumbria. And behind the meagre scraps 
of recorded history there are signs that A‘thelfled’s real con- 
tribution to the English victory lies not so much in her efforts 
against the Danes of Derby and Leicester as.in her efforts against 
the Norsemen in Northumbria. She seems to have welded the 
northern peoples into at least a temporary alliance against their 
common enemy, and her fortress-system was aimed as clearly 
against the Norsemen as against the midland Danes. We cannot 
here discuss in any detail the political implications of the Norse 
invasions ; it is enough to remark that Edward the Elder, de- 
veloping Aithelfled’s policy, was able to achieve a temporary 
pacification of the north. Even so the Norse menace was not 
entirely removed. Edward found it necessary to build a fortress 
at Cledemupa, probably at the mouth of the Clwyd and possibly 
at Rhuddlan. A fortress in this region would be of great 
strategic value for it would control not only the Clwyd valley 
but also the whole coast between Anglesey and Wirral, and 
together with the fortresses at Runcorn, Eddisbury, and Chester 
it would effectively check the entry of Norse adventurers from 
Treland. 

To examine the political repercussions of the Norse invasions 
upon the Anglo-Danish struggle, upon conditions in Northumbria, 
and upon the relations between the English, the Welsh, and the 
peoples of the north, lies outside the scope of this article. Ingi- 
mund’s invasion concerns only Wirral, and was only a single 
episode in a great movement which directly affected the whole 
of northern England, but it should be regarded as typical of 
the many other and unrecorded expeditions that went to make 
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up one of the most important migrations in British history. 
The essential facts of the story preserved in the Three Fragments 
seem to be trustworthy. Therefore the Ingimund tradition is 
of singular interest as the only surviving account of a Norse 
invasion and as a concrete illustration of what was happening 
in north-west England during the early years of the tenth century. 


F. T. WaAInwRIGHT. 


APPENDIX 
Tue Story or Incmunp! 


(from ‘ Fragmenta Tria Annalium Hibernie’, fo. 33a-fo. 346, Biblio- 
théque Royale, Brussels, MS. 5301-5320) 


We have related above, namely in the fourth year before us,? of the 
expulsion of the Norse hosts from Ireland, through the fasting and 
praying of the holy man, namely Céle Dabhaill, for he was a saintly, 
devout man... The Norsemen, then, departed from Ireland as we 
have said*, and Hingamund * was their leader, and where they went to 
was the island of Britain. The King of Britain at this time was the son 
of Cadell son of Rhodri.t The men of Britain assembled against them, 
and a hard, vigorous battle was given them, and they were driven by 
force from the territories of the men of Britain. Afterwards Hingamund 
with his forces came to Edelfrida Queen of the Saxons,* for her husband, 
that is Edelfrid,® was at that time in a disease (let no one blame me 
although I have already mentioned the death of Edelfrid, and it was 
from this disease that Edelfrid died, but I did not wish to leave unwritten 
what the Norsemen did after going from Ireland). Now Hingamund 
was asking lands of the queen in which he would settle, and on which he 
would build huts and dwellings, for he was at this time weary [fo. 336] 
of war. Then Edelfrida gave him lands near Chester,’ and he stayed 
there foratime. The result of this was, when he saw the city full of wealth 
and the choice land around it, he desired to possess them. Afterwards 


1A translation of the story of Ingimund forms an appropriate and necessary 
appendix to this article. O’Donovan’s translation appeared to require revision, and 
Professor I. L. Foster of Jesus College, Oxford, has added the present translation. 
For his exceedingly kind and generous co-operation I cannot adequately express my 
gratitude. 

2 The ‘fragmentary’ nature of these annals is here illustrated: neither the ex- 
pulsion of the Norsemen from Ireland in 902 (Annals of Ulster, cit. swp.) nor Ingimund’s 
expedition, is mentioned earlier in this ‘fragment’. Either the ‘ vellum manuscript’ 
(see above, pp. 150, 154-6) was itself incomplete or Duald did not copy all that he 
found there. The former is the more likely. 

3 See above, p. 146. ° 

“mac Caitill mac Ruadhrach. Hywel and Clydog were the two sons of Cadell, 
himself a son of Rhodri Mawr. But since Cadell did not die until about 909 (Annales 
Cambriae, cit. sup., and J. E. Lloyd, A History of Wales, i. 332) perhaps the text should 


here read ‘ brother of Cadell’, ie. Anarawd, ruler of Gwynedd and Anglesey until 
his death in 916. 


5 Te. Athelfled, Lady of the Mercians. 
® Le. Athelred, Ealdorman of the Mercians. 7 * Castra.’ 
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Hingamund came to the leaders of the Norsemen and Danes ; he made a 
great complaint in their presence, and he said that they were not well 
off without good lands, and that it was right for ‘hem all to come to seize 
Chester and to possess it with its wealth and its lands. Many great 
battles and wars arose on account of that. This is what he said: ‘ Let us 
beseech and implore them first, and if we do not get them willingly in 
this way let us contest them by force’. All the leaders of the Norsemen 
and Danes agreed to this. Ingimund then came to his house, with an 
assembly following him. Though they made this council a secret, the 
queen came to know of it. Therefore the queen collected large forces 
around her in every direction, and the city of Chester was filled with her 
hosts. 
* * * * 

The armies of the Danes and Norsemen assembled towards Chester 
and, since they did not get their consent by beseeching or supplication, 
they proclaimed battle on a certain day. On that day they came to 
attack the city; [fo. 34a] there was a large force with many freemen in 
the city awaiting them. When the forces who were in the city saw, from 
the wall of the city, the great armies of the Danes and Norsemen ap- 
proaching them, they sent messengers to the King of the Saxons who was 
in a disease, and on the point of death at that time, to ask his advice and 
the advice of the queen. This was the advice they gave: to make battle 
near the city outside, and the gate of the city should be wide open, and 
to choose a body of horsemen, concealed on the inside, and those of the 
people of the city who would be stronger in the battle should flee back 
into the city as if in defeat, and when the greater number of the forces 
of the Norsemen came inside the gate of the city the force hidden yonder 
should close the gate after this band and not admit any more ; capture 
those who came into the city and kill them all. This was all done ac- 
cordingly, and complete slaughter was thus made of the Danes and Norse- 
men. Great, however, as was that slaughter, the Norsemen did not 
abandon the city, for they were stubborn and vicious, but they all said 
that they would make many hurdles, and put posts under them, and pierce 
the wall under them. This was not delayed ; the hurdles were made, 
and the forces were under them to pierce the wall, for they were eager 
to take the city and to avenge their people. 

Then the king (who was on the point of death) and the queen sent 
messengers to the Irishmen who were among the pagans (for there were 
many Irish * among the pagans), to say to the Irishmen : ‘ Life and health 
to you from the King of the Saxons, who is in a disease, and from his 
queen, who has all avthority over the Saxons, and they are certain that 
you are true and trusty friends to them. Therefore you should take their 
side; for they did not bestow greater honour on any Saxon warrior or 
cleric than they gave to each warrior and cleric who came to them from 
Ireland, because this inimical race of pagans is equally hostile to you also. 
It is right, then, for you, as you are trusty friends, to help them on this 
occasion ’. This was the same as if it was said to them: ‘ We have come 
from faithful friends of yours to address you so that you ask the Danes 
what tokens of lands and treasures they would give to those who would 


1 Lit. ‘ strongest ’, * In the margin, dalta, ‘ fosterlings ’. 
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betray the city to them. If they accept this, to bring them to swear to 
a place where it will be easy to kill them ; and when they will be swearing 
by their swords and by their shields, as is their custom, they will lay aside 
all their missile weapons.’ They all did accordingly, and they put away 
their arms. And the reason why the Irishmen did this to the Danes was 
because they were less friends to them than to the [fo. 346] Norsemen. 
Many of them were killed in this manner for large rocks and large beams 
were thrown down upon them; great numbers also [were killed] by darts 
and spears and by every other means for killing man. 

But the other forces, the Norsemen, were under the hurdles piercing 
the walls. What the Saxons and the Irishmen who were among them 
did was to throw down large rocks so that they destroyed the hurdles 
over them. What they did in the face of this was to place large posts 
under tke hurdles. What the Saxons did was to put all the ale and water 
of the town in the cauldrons of the town, to boil them and pour them 
over those who were under the hurdles so that the skins were stripped 
from them. The answer which the Norsemen gave to this was to spread 
hides on the hurdles. What the Saxons did was to let loose on the attack- 
ing force all the beehives in the town, so that they could not move their 
legs or hands from the great number of bees stinging them. Afterwards 
they left the city and abandoned it. It was not long after that [before 
they came] to wage battle again. 





Luddism, Hampden Clubs, and Trade Unions 
in Leicestershire, 1816-17 


HAT the ‘traitorous conspiracy for the overthrow of our 

established government and constitution ’, reported by the 
parliamentary Committees of Secrecy in 1817, existed mainly in 
the overheated imaginations of post-Waterloo Blimps and in 
the fears of statesmen who in their youth had seen the French 
revolution, is now sufficiently established. Yet, as the Hammonds 
have said, the student of this period who relied for his information 
exclusively upon the Home Office papers for 1816-17 would be 
led to conclude that a dangerous insurrection had been narrowly 
averted. How was it that—even admitting their memories of 
92 and ’93—ministers who, though mostly mediocre politicians, 
were also mostly not fools believed in the reality of this melo- 
drama ? 

The answer lies to a considerable extent in this fact: there 
were at the time, in addition to the genuine revolutionism of a 
few unbalanced or embittered men, three main concurrent and 
partly overlapping forms of working-class activity—the political 
radicalism of the Hampden Clubs, the half-submerged and illegal 
efforts of trade unions, and the crude violence (as distinct from 
definite revolutionary intention) of the Luddites. What the 
government and governing classes did was to confuse and blend 
all three, colouring the two former with the lurid light that, to 
nervous imaginations, attended the third. To this misreading 
of the situation they were abundantly assisted by the spies and 
informers they employed, who were at best ignorant men in- 
capable of drawing distinctions between different kinds of 
opposition to authority, and all too often agents provocateurs 
whose interest it was to disregard such distinctions even if they 
perceived them. The Hampden Club movement for parlia- 
mentary reform, in particular, came to be seen as the transference 
to the political sphere of a Luddism whose extent and intentions 
the governing classes were magnifying in the first place. 

Naturally enough, it is in those Midland hosiery districts 
which were at once the cradle and the grave of Luddism that 


1J. L. and B. Hammond, The Skilled Labourer, 1760-1832, pp. 341-2. 
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this process of distortion can be seen at perhaps its clearest, 
and nowhere more clearly than in Leicestershire. For, in the 
first place, it was in Leicestershire that the most startling outrage 
of the Luddite revival took place—the night attack on Heathcoat 
and Boden’s factory at Loughborough. On the other hand, the 
county’s Hampdenite radicalism was relatively orderly and 
constitutional, and its stocking-weavers’ agitation for higher 
wages was a miracle of self-restraint under circumstances of the 
greatest distress. But the ‘Loughborough job’ was like a 
lightning-flash, so near at hand that after it clear vision was 
impossible. Moreover, the emergence of the local Hampden 
Clubs followed so close upon it that the balance of authority’s 
judgement was bound to be upset. Hence—though Leicester- 
shire is untypical in that its trade union movement never ceased 
to arouse a great deal of general sympathy— it provides an almost 
classic example of the equation of ‘ Hampdenism ’ with Luddism. 
Squires wrote agitatedly of revolution pending, and looked 
askance at their own servants. Yeomanry commanders begged 
for reinforcements of artillery. Their letters, in due course, 
went to swell the evidence on the strength of which Parliament 
was asked to suspend Habeas Corpus and pass the ‘ Gagging 
Acts’ of 1817: and Leicestershire figured in the report of the 
Committees of Secrecy as one of the four or five most revolutionary 
and dangerous counties. 

Not, of course, that there was no cause whatever for un- 
easiness. The case is one of exaggeration, not invention. If 
economic distress could be taken, as it generally was taken then, 
to mean the likelihood of disturbances to follow, there was 
certainly reason enough for anxiety in Leicestershire. For there 
the hosiery industry was now experiencing the depression which 
it had partly escaped when Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire 
were stricken in 1811-12. In those earlier years, the American 
Non-Intercourse Act, following on the collapse of the South 
American trade in 1810, had completely closed the American 
market upon which Midland hosiers relied to a considerable 
extent. Wages dropped and unemployment was widespread. 
Bad harvests, war taxation, and consequent high prices aggra- 
vated the situation. The reaction of the stockingers and lace- 
hands took the form of the first Luddite riots. Contrary to a 
common impression, these were not—or only secondarily— 
directed against new machinery as such. What the Midland 
Luddites wanted was, by smashing machinery old or new, to 
force their employers into wage-concessions? and stop the 


1F. O. Darvall, Popular Disturbances and Public Order in Regency England, pp. 18-20. 
2 Ibid. pp. 5-6. - 
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manufacture of the shoddy, ‘ cut-up’ goods which they held 
responsible for the decline in trade, employment, and wages.’ 

But in this violence only the northern parts of Leicestershire, 
those bordering upon the other hosiery counties of Nottingham- 
shire and Derbyshire, had taken any part, and that only a small 
one. A distinction, valid both for 1811-12 and 1816-17, must 
be drawn between these and the rest of the county, especially 
the neighbourhood of Leicester itself. It is, roughly, a distinction 
between ‘physical force’ and ‘moral force’.2 In the north, 
Loughborough and still more the large hosiery village of Shepshed 
possessed a reputation for turbulence ;* while the working-men 
of Leicester were reckoned law-abiding in comparison. In part, 
no doubt, this was because Leicester was an old corporate town, 
possessing civic authorities with the force of tradition behind 
them, however corrupt and lethargic they might be in many 
matters. Again, its population of over 25,000 meant a middle 
class of shopkeepers and professional people numerous enough 
to supply a sufficient force of special constables at need. Lough- 
borough, on the other hand, had only 6000 inhabitants and lay 
within the jurisdiction of county justices who were mostly—and 
sometimes entirely—non-resident.* If a riot broke out, it might 
be hours before a magistrate could be fetched to the scene. 
Furthermore, it was in such smaller towns, and in the villages, 
that there lived a large proportion (though by no means all) of 
the small hosiers and middlemen who on the whole paid the 
lowest wages, extorted the heaviest frame-rents and charges, 
and sometimes resorted to ‘truck’. The motives for unrest 
were thus stronger there than in Leicester. 

In 1811-12, however, there was a further reason, an economic 
one, for the different reactions of the two regions. It was pre- 
cisely the centre and south of Leicestershire which had largely 
escaped the depression affecting the other hosiery districts. In 
and around Leicester itself the development of the machinery 
known as Dawson’s Wheels had led since about 1800 to an in- 
creasing manufacture of what was generically termed ‘fancy 
hosiery ’. By 1811 the finer qualities of goods and more expensive 
fashions, special worsteds, cravats, and so forth, were largely 
made in this area. Since the demand for these articles had not 
fallen off in the same degree as that for plain wrought hose, 
there was consequently less distress and less motive for unrest.® 

1F. O. Darvall, op. cit., pp. 40-41. 

? This distinction is clearly reproduced in the Leicestershire Chartism of 1839. 

3 Leicester Chronicle, 4 January 1840: remarks of C. M. Phillipps at County Quarter 
Sessions. 

*The rector, Dr. Hardy, was the only resident magistrate in 1816-17. In 1839 


there were none. (Public Record Office: Home Office Papers [hereafter cited as 
H.O.], 41/14, p. 271.) 5 Darvall, op, cit. pp. 27 and 47. 
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But in 1816 the post-war slump, aggravated by changes of 
fashion and certain circumstances peculiar to the hosiery trade, 
affected all Leicestershire as terribly as its two neighbours. The 
industry was suffering not only from the general depression of 
British trade that began in that year, but from ills of its own as 
well. Though no new machinery sufficiently revolutionary to 
cause a change-over to the factory system appeared until thirty 
years later, it was an overcrowded trade, and one specially 
exposed to vacillations of demand. Except in certain branches, 
the work was only semi-skilled and comparatively easily and 
quickly learnt. Not only did the stockingers almost invariably ~ 
bring up their large families to the same calling,’ but with every 
new fashion recruits to the trade, ex-agricultural labourers and 
others, had come flooding in. When a particular fashion died, 
they remained to swell the competition for employment in the 
surviving branches.? This was facilitated by the disappearance 
of formal apprenticeship, despite the efforts of the older gener- 
ation of framework-knitters to enforce it.* Moreover, the system 
of frame-rent which was a leading feature of the industry gave 
many employers a direct incentive to encourage this over- 
crowding. The framework-kuaitter rarely owned -his own frame, 
but hired one from his employer or even from one of the many 
speculators in frames, not themselves manufacturers, who were 
attracted by the profits to be made. The frame-rent, and—in 
the case of those middlemen and small hosiers who assembled 
a number of frames in a workshop—the various additional charges 
which they could then make, formed a very appreciable part 
of the employer’s profit.‘ Hence there was a temptation, to 
which many of the smaller manufacturers succumbed (especially 
in a season of slack trade), to spread the work over as many 
frames as possible, by giving each worker less than a full week’s 
material at the weekly distribution. It therefore suited the 
book of such employers that there should be a surplus of labour 
in the industry. On top of all this, the overcrowding was 
worsened after the Napoleonic war by the return of an appar- 
ently fairly considerable number of stockingers from the forces.® 
And finally, at about the same time, the substitution of trousers 
for breeches, and other changes in men’s wear, were lessening 
the demand for some of the principal products of the trade. 

Even in earlier years the framework-knitters’ wages had at 
best been merely tolerable—a net fourteen or fifteen shillings a 






































































































































1J. H. Clapham, Economic History of Modern Britain, i. 557. 

2M. Hovell, The Chartist Movement, p. 19. 

3 Leicester Journal, 9 January 1807; 29 January 1808; 10 February 1809. 

4 F. A. Wells, History of the Midland Hosiery Industry, pp. 74-9. 

5 J. Nichols, History of Leicestershire, ii. 534; Leicester Chronicle, 7 August 1819 ; 
Report of Commission on the Condition of the Framework-Knitters (1845), p. 26. 
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week for a grown man. After 1813 a rapid fall of something like 
33 per cent. occurred,' and when the end of the war brought no 
lasting relief the stockingers began to voice their complaints. 
In April 1816, a meeting of workmen in Leicester drew up a 
petition to the Commons, subsequently signed by 6700 persons, 
on the distressed state of their trade.2 By the beginning of 
June ‘ great numbers’ were being ‘ almost daily turned out of 
employment in the town and county *,? and the magistrates of 
both were equally uneasy. The mayor of Leicester had already 
written to the home secretary, asking for a troop of regular 
cavalry to be -stationed in the town;* and when a rumour ran 
through the Loughborough district that the framework-knitters 
intended to meet in Charnwood Forest to discuss how their 
condition might be improved, the justices of that area called 
out the yeomanry and sent in haste to Nottingham for dragoons.°® 
No such meeting, however, took place. 

Instead, when the dragoons had returned to their garrison 
and the yeomanry to their farms, came the sudden stroke at 
Heathcoat and Boden’s lace-factory. Again, as in 1811, it was 
a wage-cut rather than new machinery which provoked the out- 
break. Heathcoat had been driven by competition to make a 
drastic reduction, and the lace-hands replied by calling in the 
Luddites, who had lain quiet for the last two years. Luddism 
in the Midlands had latterly become almost professionalized. 
The earliest attacks in 1811-12 had been the work of large mobs, 
suddenly driven beyond endurance by passion. Some of the 
later outrages were also of this kind. But well before the first 
phase of Luddism died away in 1814 there had been formed in 
Nottinghamshire several small gangs of stockingers, young men 
for the most part, who were prepared to do ‘jobs’ of machine- 
breaking for hire. They had the sympathy of the general body 
of workers, and even (it seems sufficiently clear) of the committees 
of some at least of the ephemeral and semi-secret trade clubs.® 
The identity of the gangs, or at any rate how to get into touch 
with them, seems to have been widely known among the stock- 
ingers and, lace-hands of south Nottinghamshire and north 
Leicestershire. The principal gang-leader appears to have been 
one James Towle,’ and it was Towle’s band, drawn mainly from 
villages across the Nottinghamshire border, which made the 

1 House of Commons Committee on the Framework-Knitters’ Petition, 1819: 
evidence of hosiers and framework-knitters, passim. 


2 Leicester Chronicle, 20 aud 27 April 1816. 

3 Jbid. 8 June 1816. 4H.0. 41/1, pp. 79-82. 

5 Leicester Chronicle, 8 June 1816; H.O. 41/1, p. 106. 

® Darvall, op. cit., pp. 183-191. 

7 It is at least significant that the earlier outbreaks came to an end after Towle’s 
(first) arrest in 1814. He was, however, acquitted for lack of proof. (Darvall, op. cit. 
p. 49). But it is not, of course, suggested that Towle was the mythical ‘ King Ludd ’. 
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Loughborough attack. According to later report, they received 
£40 from a Warp Lace Committee for their night’s work. The 
immediate arrest of Towle, who had been recognized, and his 
subsequent condemnation and execution did not deter his fol- 
lowers. The gang continued to function, doing several smaller 
‘jobs’ in Nottinghamshire in a spirit of bravado, ‘ to show Jem 
we could do something without him ’.? 

The degree of Luddite organization, however, must not be 
exaggerated. The belief current at the time among the governing 
and propertied classes, in a widespread association having a 
single head, with communication between the several districts 
by means of delegates, appears to have been utterly without 
foundation. It probably owed its existence to a confusion be- 
tween Luddism and the activities of the trade clubs and unions, 
some of which extended over a wide area and did maintain con- 
tact between branches or with one another in this way.* Since 
many erstwhile Luddites appear to have gone over to trade union 
activity after 1812 and 1814, and since the Combination Laws 
and other repressive legislation of the 1790’s compelled such 
correspondence to be secret or at least unobtrusive, tliis confusion 
was almost inevitable among men of the type and mental 
limitations of the spies employed by the authorities. And though 
even the active LLuddites were not revolutionaries aiming to 
overthrow the social system, but men with concrete grievances 
which they hoped (however mistakenly) to remedy by a few 
displays of violence, this distinction also was not likely to be 
appreciated. 

It was now, hard on the heels of the 1816 revival of Luddism, 
that there developed the third form of popular activity, the 
Hampden Clubs. Like trade unionism, this too was equated 
with Luddism, but more consciously and explicitly. The con- 
fusion, or at least the assumption that ‘Hampdenism’ and 
Luddism were much more closely related than was actually the 
case,* appears in Leicestershire in the language of the tory 
Leicester Journal. It had already repeatedly ascribed the 
emergence of Luddism to the previous spread of ‘ Jacobin’ 
principles in the hosiery districts.° Now, squaring the circle, 
it described the clubs as an ‘attempt to graft Parliamentary 
Reform upon Luddism ’.6 At such a time, in such an atmosphere, 
the movement was bound to be misrepresented. In many 
1 Darvall, op. cit. p. 186. 


2 Ibid. p. 157; and Leicester Journal, 6 September and 8 November 1816. 
*Darvall, op. cit., pp. 176-180. 
‘There must, of course, have been Luddites who—like Towle’s younger brother 
William—were members of Hampden Clubs. 
5 e.g. Leicester Journal, 12 July and 6 September 1816. 
® Ibid. 18 October 1816. 
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regions of the country, conditions of distress, discontent, and 
occasional violence similar to those in Leicestershire prevailed, 
and were being similarly misinterpreted through the distorting 
glass of alarmed imagination. The government had begun to 
take military precautions, including the creation of a new ‘ Inland 
District ’ comprising Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Leicester- 
shire, Staffordshire, Shropshire and Warwickshire, under the 
command of a major-general.' The new manifestation of 
popular radicalism therefore completed, to the eye of authority, 
the picture of an English revolution, or at least a Jacquerie, 
about to break. 

The original Hampden Club had been founded some years 
before, by Major Cartwright and Sir Francis Burdett, and had 
preserved a precarious existence during the later years of the 
war as a small group of radical aristocrats and City politicians. 
But it was only in the autumn of 1816 that a genuine popular 
movement, bearing the same name but very different in char- 
acter, developed.2 Hampden Clubs with very low subscriptions 
multiplied rapidly throughout the provinces, including the Mid- 
land hosiery districts. The Leicester club was probably founded 
early in October.* Its leading figures were small tradesmen or 
‘superior artisans ; and there is clear evidence of both continuity 
with the popular radicalism of earlier years and close connection 
with the stockingers’ organizations. Of the principals, William 
Scott was a framesmith whose radicalism dated back to the 
1790’s ;4 Atherstone, a timber merchant whose once flourishing 
business had declined in the depression,’ and Bailey, a cobbler, 
had led a working-class attempt to run William Roscoe of Liver- 
pool (without his previous consent) in the borough election of 
1812;® John Warburton, a master-stockinger, and Thomas 
Rowlett, a veteran framework-knitter, were among the spokesmen 
of the hosiery workers at various times between 1807 and 1824.’ 
The minimum subscription of the club was a penny a week, 
and the basic principles were declared to be: that representation 
alone constituted political liberty; that the franchise should 
be given to all who paid direct taxes; and that parliaments 


1H.0. 41/1, p. 157. 

2 E. Halévy, History of the English People, ii. 11 and 13. 

3H.O. 40/3, Burbidge to Sidmouth, 18 October 1816; also Leicester Chronicle, 
2 November 1816. 


*H.O. 40/3, Burbidge to Beckett, 27 November 1816. 

5 Ibid. Burbidge to J. H. Addington, 11 December 1816; also Leicester Journal, 
17 May 1816, 7 February 1817, and 6 February 1818. 

* H.O. 40/3, Burbidge to Beckett, 27 November 1816; Leicester Journal, 9 and 23 
October 1812. 

7 Ibid. 9 January 1807 ; also Leicester Chronicle, 26 July and 3 August 1817 ; Report 


of Committee on Artisans and Machinery (1824), pp. 261 segg., evidence of Thomas 
Rowlett. 
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should be elected annually. By the beginning of November the 
membership had grown to upwards of 500, so that some of the 
members were obliged to migrate from the Anchor Tavern (the 
original meeting place) to the Bowling Green Inn.? To evade 
the law against ‘corresponding societies’, the two bodies 
functioned as separate clubs, and weekly meetings were held 
at both places. In these meetings, Cobbett’s Register was read 
and applauded, standing armies. and heavy taxation condemned, 
and placemen and pensioners denounced to the accompaniment 
of chapter and verse from the radical publication known as the 
Extraordinary Red Book. At Loughborough, a club formed in 
November soon had 400 members ; and Hinckley and the smaller 
market towns and larger villages followed suit.‘ 

Meanwhile the condition of the hosiery operatives had grown 
yet more miserable. Some of those who were still in work were 
earning no more than seven shillings a week, and few could live 
without parish relief.6 Subscriptions were opened in Leicester 
and Hinckley for the relief of the poor, soup distributed at a 
halfpenny a quart, and coal sold at a similar cheap rate. But 
in December 5000 persons in one Leicester parish, 700 families 
in another, and well over half the population of Hinckley, were, 
receiving parish aid. Numbers were without bed or body-linen ; 
some had pawned almost every article to support their children.* 
The fears of the magistrates mounted with the growth of distress 
and with the activities of the Hampdenites. As early as 
18 October, when the Leicester club was as yet newly founded, 
the town clerk, Thomas Burbidge,” had written agitatedly to 
Lord Sidmouth enclosing a copy of its rules and urging special 
legislation to increase the powers of magistrates. ‘ Your Lord- 
ship will not fail to perceive the dangerous tendency of such 
doctrines, and the mischief of which such combined and exten- 
sively connected efforts may be capable. From the character of 
the parties who compose the Club... the magistrates feel 
assured that no zeal or exertions will be wanting in the prosecution 
of any scheme which may favour the views of the disaffected.’ ® 
Two days later the duke of Rutland, lord lieutenant of the county, 

1H.0. 40/3, Burbidge to Sidmouth, 18 October 1816; also Leicester Chronicle, 
2 November 1816. 
2 Leicester Chronicle, 2 November 1816. 


* H.O. 40/3, Burbidge to Beckett, 27 November, and Burbidge to J. H. Addington, 
11 December 1816. 

4 Leicester Chronicle, 16 November and 14 December 1816, and 18 January 1817. 

5 Ibid. 15 June 1816. 

6 Ibid. 7, 14 and 28 December 1816, and 11 January 1817. 

7 This was the same Thomas Burbidge who was afterwards notorious in connection 
with the scandals of the unreformed Corporation of Leicester. See R. W. Greaves, 
The Corporation of Leicester, pp. 17 and 125-7. 

- * H.0. 40/3, Burbidge to Sidmouth, 18 October 1816, 
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followed up Burbidge’s letter with an enquiry whether this 
‘rallying-point for the idle and the disaffected’ could be pro- 
secuted.1 The home secretary replied that no steps could be 
taken against it at present, but urged continued vigilance,’ and 
included Leicestershire in the fifteen counties whose lords 
lieutenant were instructed to hold the yeomanry in readiness 
to help the civil power. He also encouraged Burbidge to con- 
tinue his reports upon the Leicester Hampden Club ; whereupon 
the town clerk engaged a spy who managed to conceal himself 
at the Bowling Green Inn in such a way as to overhear the 
proceedings. His account of these, though he admitted that 
Scott as chairman urged peaceable and orderly conduct upon 
the members, convinced Burbidge that ‘their language and 
avowed objects (were) altogether revolutionary ’.4 In December 
the Spa Fields riot in London increased the alarm of the re- 
spectable classes throughout the country ; and the town clerk’s 
suspicions of the club were only strengthened by the fact that, 
as its main business was transacted by a committee whose de- 
liberations his agent had no means of overhearing, he was largely 
ignorant of what was being said or planned therein. On 
11 December he suggested to the Home Office that the club might 
be liable to prosecution under the Unlawful Societies Act of 
1799, since it seemed to be divided into two branches having 
correspondence with each other.® On this point Sidmouth took 
the opinion of the law officers of the Crown, who replied that 
nothing could be done at present, since there was no adequate 
evidence that the club was composed of separate branches and 
its committee was not a secret one.* A fortnight later Burbidge, 
full of zeal, forwarded two specimens of the ‘many seditious 
and inflammatory publications ’ read at the meetings, in the hope 
that the Home Office would order the prosecution of John Pares, 
the Leicester radical printer responsible for issuing them. But 
again the law officers advised against such action, though ‘ with 
deep regret’ and agreeing that the publications were ‘ un- 
doubtedly intended and calculated to do much mischief ’.? 

The friendly relations, if not definite co-operation, between 
the Hampden Club and the middle-class radicals of Leicester 
increased the suspicions and alarm of the magistrates. The 
Corporation party, Tory and Anglican, had long been opposed 
by a considerable number of the leading merchants, manufacturers, 
and shopkeepers. This opposition, predominantly nonconformist, 

1H.0. 40/3, Rutland to Sidmouth, 20 October 1816. 

?H.0. 41/1, p. 340. * Ibid. p. 353. 

*H.O. 40/3, Burbidge to Beckett, 27 November 1816. 

5H.O. 40/3, Burbidge to J. H. Addington, 11 December 1816. 

6 Ibid. ; the Law Officers to the Home Office. 

7 Ibid., Burbidge to J. H. Addington, 24 December 1816 ; also H.O. 41/2, pp.164—-5. 
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was headed by the Unitarians of the Great Meeting Chapel, men 
of substance and sometimes of culture who resented not only 
the exclusion of their class from political power on the national 
scale, but even more their own exclusion from the government 
of the town to whose growing prosperity they contributed so 
largely. They had naturally adopted the ‘ principle of liberty 
in Church and State’, and at the beginning of the new year 
they, were moved by the example of other considerable places to 
call a Reform meeting. Although the majority of the four 
thousand people present were of the middle class (since it was 
held in the morning), there were also many Hampdenites among 
them. The terms of the petition adopted—in favour of retrench- 
ment, reduction of the number of placemen and of the army, 
extension of the franchise to all who paid taxes, and annual 
parliaments—corresponded closely with the declared aims of 
the club ; and the wealthy worsted-spinner who was the principal 
speaker was followed by four of its leading members in succession.? 
To the civic authorities, long accustomed to regard the middle- 
class reformers of the town as dangerously infected with 
‘ Jacobinism ’, this was a most sinister conjunction of the enemies 
of the constitution. During the meeting they held the yeomanry 
and a troop of hussars in readiness to quell the riot which—on 
the model of Spa Fields—they more than half expected would 
follow.? Burbidge’s sigh of relief when all passed off in perfect 
order is very audible in the letter which he wrote next day to 
Sidmouth.*® 

The home secretary was now receiving gloomy prognostica- 
tions from several country gentlemen of Leicestershire. G. A. L. 
Keck, one of the county members and commander of the yeo- 
manry, was convinced that the real object of the Hampden 
Clubs was not parliamentary reform but ‘Spence’s Plan’ of 
redistribution of the land. If government did not propose 
some measure to check these assemblies, he wrote, ‘ we shall 
probably have to contend with them in arms at their own chosen 
time ’.4 The squire of Enderby, Charles Loraine Smith, was 
more precise in his expectations, foretelling a general rising to 
be inaugurated by the seizure of arms, the opening of the prisons, 
and concerted attacks upon magistrates and banks. The orderly 
* demeanour of the Hampdenites appeared to him only another 
proof of their sinister intentions, carrying ‘something awful in 
it’ and making ‘ the evil more likely to burst forth with violence 


1 Leicester Chronicle, 28 December 1816, and 11 January 1817; Leicester Journal, 
3 and 10 January 1817. 
2 Leicester Chronicle, 11 January 1817. 
3 H.O. 40/3, Burbidge to Sidmouth, 8 January 1817. 
* Ibid. Keck to Sidmouth, 21 December 1816. 
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upon some future given day, at no great distance’. He clearly 
identified the leaders of the clubs with the Luddites (as Keck’s 
phraseology suggests that he also did), and quoted the wild 
pothouse talk of some of their members about ‘ soon having land 
to live on’ as proof of Spencean doctrines. His gunsmith in 
Leicester had told him of an unprecedented demand for firearms 
by strangers; and though ‘some confident persons’ might 
‘indulge a hope that this rising of the Reformists and Hampden- 
ites we are threatened with is all a bubble’, he saw only ‘an 
awful prospect ’.1. Another correspondent from the same southern 
part of the county was, if possible, even more alarmist. The 
members of the clubs were ‘ for the most part men of the lowest 
degree and most abandoned character’, who met in public- 
houses and dissenting chapels, and had been incited by Cobbett 
to the revolution which the writer believed was imminent. ‘ The 
only method by which our lives can be secured is by training and 
arming all the loyalists.’ It is perhaps not surprising that this 
writer could not understand how some of his neighbours could 
be so ‘supine and unconcerned’ about the immediate future.* 
In the north of the county Charles G. Mundy, a very energetic 
magistrate, was dividing his time between tracking down the 
perpetrators of the Loughborough outrage and reporting upon 
the Hampden Club of that town. For the latter purpose his 
principal informant was the leading hosier of the district, ‘a 
very respectable man though a Reformer ’, who claimed to have 
refused the presidency of the club because it was too extreme 
for his taste. According to the hosier, the clubs contained two 
sorts of people—tradesmen and manufacturers who wanted 
manhood suffrage, annual parliaments, and the other avowed 
objects of these organizations; and poorer people who aimed 
at ‘the total overthrow of the Government’. Mundy added 
that delegates from Loughborough were constantly travelling 
through the villages where the stockingers were in greatest dis- 
tress, and that attempts were being made to win over the soldiers. 
Another informant had told him that the members of the club at 
Syston (a large village between Loughborough and Leicester) 
had been instructed to make every effort to enlist the servants 
of gentlemen and magistrates, and get them to report con- 
versations on political subjects at their masters’ tables.* ' 

That a good deal of wild and violent language was used by 
Hampdenites and others (in and out of their cups) is scarcely to 
be doubted. But there is no untainted evidence to suggest that 
- 1H.0. 40/3, Arbuthnot to Sidmouth, with enclosure from Smith, 24 December 
1816 ; Smith to Sidmouth, 13 and 19 January, 1817. 


2 Ibid. ‘ Extract from a Letter from Cosby ’ (undated). 
3 H.O. 40/3, Mundy to Sidmouth, 13 January 1817. 
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the clubs were anything but the peaceful and constitutional 
organizations they claimed to be; and a good deal of evidence 
on the other hand to support that claim. However, three events 
which coincided in the latter part of January heightened the 
apprehensions of the authorities—the local preparations for the 
concerted petitioning of parliament and the accompanying con- 
vention in London, which the Hampden Clubs of the country 
were organizing ; a riot at the village of Oadby, near Leicester ; 
and the discovery and arrest of the remaining Luddites responsible 
for the ‘ Loughborough job’. First, on 14 January, the deputies 
of thirty-five Leicestershire clubs met to pass resolutions urging 
manhood suffrage, annual parliaments, and ‘the equalization of 
electoral districts. They agreed to prepare petitions for these 
objects,! and chose Atherstone and Warburton as delegates to 
the convention which was to open on the 22nd at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern in London.? The fact that the Leicester Chronicle, 
the organ of the middle-class reformers, heartily approved the 
petitions and welcomed the London meeting—though it con- 
demned all acts of violence—did nothing to lessen the magistrates’ 
uneasiness. Burbidge, it is true, had now come to the conclusion 
that the Leicester Hampden Club itself would be ‘too prudent 
to proceed to any serious mischief’, but he continued to believe 
that the village societies were ripe for revolution. This altered 
view of the town club was probably due to the fact that he now 
had a spy in the committee itself, having won over one of its 
members to act as his ‘secret agent’. But at the same time 
his suspicions of the ‘ village Hampdens’ were strengthened by a 
report of drilling at Glenfield near Leicester. Pressed by the 
Home Office to make further investigations, he was obliged to 
admit, however, that he could not discover that this drilling 
had been repeated, or that any had taken place elsewhere.* 
The ‘Oadby Riot’, as the Leicester Journal realized at the 
time,* was a small and evidently spontaneous affair, which need 
not, and at another time probably would not, have been taken 
very seriously. The background and atmosphere of the moment, 
however, gave it a disproportionate importance, and it was 
magnified by some London newspapers into a serious disturbance. 
Keck and two other county justices had gone to this large manu- 
facturing village to begin the swearing-in of special constables 
enjoined on them by the Home Office. A crowd collected, 
intimidated those villagers who had been prepared to be sworn, 
and compelled the magistrates to withdraw. That night, several 


1 Leicester Chronicle, 18 January 1817. * Leicester Journal, 7 February 1817. 
3 H.O. 40/3, Burbidge to Sidmouth, 14, 22, and 28 January 1817; also H.O. 41/2, 
pp. 207-8. 
* Leicester Journal, 31 January, 1817. 
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corn-stacks belonging to parish officials were set on fire. Keck— 
who had previously received threatening letters and was afraid 
for the stacks and stock on his own land nearby at Stoughton— 
brought up the hussars stationed at Leicester and a troop of his 
yeomanry. Order was at once restored, and the swearing-in of 
specials proceeded without interruption here and elsewhere.! 
Since Oadby possessed a particularly strong Hampden Club, the 
incendiarism was laid to its charge, though vigorously denied ; 
and the martial Keck asked for artillery to be sent to Leicester.? 
Sidmouth regretted that there were no guns to spare, but trans- 
ferred more cavalry from Birmingham.*® 

At the same time, the vengeance of the law was overtaking 
the Lyddites. Though Towle had died without impeaching his 
accomplices, the magistrates had gleaned from his confession 
some clues to their identity. Mundy and a Nottinghamshire 
magistrate named Rolleston followed the scent tenaciously. In 
January one of these accomplices, Blackburne, was arrested for 
a serious poaching affray. Under pressure, and to save himself 
from the consequences of this, he turned king’s evidence regarding 
the attack on Heathcoat’s factory. Mundy was thus enabled 
to arrest twelve more of the Towle gang, one of whom, a young 
man named Burton, was also driven by the terror of death to 
make a full confession which corroborated Blackburne’s evidence.5 
The law required no more, but several of the others tried un- 
availingly to save their necks by fabricating tales.of the com- 
plicity of Major Cartwright, Sir Francis Burdett and Gravener 
Henson (the leader of the Nottinghamshire hosiery workers) in 
insurrectionary plots. While these desperate inventions were 
probably largely discounted, they may have contributed some- 
thing to the picture of a great Luddite-radical conspiracy which 
was finally presented by the parliamentary committees. Six of 
the Luddites were condemned to death at Leicester assizes ® 
and executed in April. Luddism died with them, though the 
fear of it lived on and continued to colour the governing-class 
view of all popular movements. ‘ Dangerous as Luddism was ’, 
wrote John Mansfield, a banker and leading citizen of Leicester, 
‘I think it quite trifling compared with the Hampden Clubs, 
whose continuance . . . appears absolutely impossible with that 
of the Government of the country ’.’ 


1H.0. 40/3, J. Mansfield to Beckett (undated); Keck to Sidmouth (undated) ; 
Leicester Journal, 31 January 1817. 

2 H.O. 40/3, Keck to Sidmouth (undated). *H.0. 41/2, p. 235. 

4H.O. 40/3, Mundy to Sidmouth, 13 January 1817; also H.O. 41/2, pp. 190-3. 

5 H.O. 40/3, Mundy to Sidmouth, 20 and 23 January 1817. 

6 At these Assizes, there were fifteen other death sentences (most of which were 
remitted), eight of transportation, and seven of public flogging (Leicester Journal, 
4 April 1817). 7 H.O. 40/3, Mansfield to Beckett (undated). 
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The letters of Mansfield, Mundy and Keck, and the reports of 
Burbidge’s secret agent, figured in the evidence laid by the Home 
Office before the parliamentary committees in proof of the 
allegedly dangerous state of the country. Intermingled with 
them were the depositions of Blackburne and Burton—a fact 
significant of the ministerial view of the relation of Hampdenism 
and Luddism.1 Passages from some of the more alarmist 
Leicestershire documents can be seen reflected in the report 
of the Commons committee, which concluded that ‘in far the 
greater number (of Hampden Clubs), and particularly those 
which are established in the great manufacturing districts of 
Lancashire, Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire . . . 
nothing short of a revolution is the object ’.* 

The progressive darkening of the picture which presented 
itself to the minds of government supporters can be traced in 
the pages of the Leicester Journal. In October 1816 it was 
expressing its belief that ‘a systematic revolution’ had ‘long 
been planned by desperate, disappointed men’.? But even 
after Spa Fields it did not ‘ conceive the plot to have embraced 
any persons immediately ’. The general distress had, however, 
given these revolutionaries an opportunity of getting a wide 
following. The sin of which the bulk of reformers were guilty 
was not direct incitement to rebellion, but the stirring-up of 
discontent, upon which the revolutionaries could seize.‘ When 
the report of the Commons committee appeared, however, the 
Journal declared that all that it had said on the subject from 
time to time’ was now confirmed. In a leading article which 
shows clearly how the violence of the Luddism that was already 
dead had been transferred in imagination to the Hampden Clubs 
and even the middle-class reformers, it spoke of one ‘ united 
flood of sedition’ and of ‘the correspondence of the ends and 
means of political Luddism and of weaving Luddism.. .’. 
‘Manufacturing Luddism ’, it continued, 


‘is a plot to bring the master manufacturers under the direction 
of their journeymen, both as to the prices of labour and the machinery 
used. To effect this, secret societies are organized, and held together 
by oaths. . . . Political Luddism is a plot to bring the government 
under the control of a mob. . . . To accomplish this similar end, 
similar means are adopted: secret societies are formed; they are 
bound together by horrid oaths . . . the members have been taught 
the right and duty of taking off the heads of their governors. Arms 
have been prepared. . . . Lists of proscribed victims have been 
made out. ... Their object is a division of the land, and the 
extinction of all great capitals, by sharing the general booty.’ > 
1.0. 40/3, schedule of reports to be laid before the house of lords. 


2 Report, quoted in Leicester Journal, 28 February 1817. 
3 Jbid., 18 October 1816. * Ibid., 20 December 1816. 5 Ibid. 28 February 1817. 
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For men alleged to be so desperately resolved, however, the 
supposed revolutionaries of Leicestershire were marvellously 
easily subdued. With the mere news of the government’s 
intention to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, the tumult and 
the shouting died, and there was an almost complete cessation 
of overt activity among the reformers of the county.' Alone, 
the Leicester Chronicle proclaimed its disbelief in the insurrec- 
tion plot, prophesied accurately the repression to come, and 
went on boldly to denounce Sidmouth’s Gagging Acts. But 
the town opposition it represented held no more meetings, and 
' the Leicester Hampden Club was officially disbanded about the 
end of February.® 

If the anxiety of the Leicestershire magistrates was lessened, 
however, it was not for long. The hunger-march of the Blanket- 
eers from Manchester, misrepresented by spies and magnified 
by ministers into an attempt at revolt, produced instructions 
to all Midland authorities to prevent the marchers from getting 
near London.* Actually, Loughborough seems to have been the 
limit of the march, save for one man ; but Burbidge was furnished 
by one of his spies with a fearsome report. According to this; 
many of the Manchester men were passing through Leicester in 
small groups, aided by the local Hampdenites. At the house of 
Pares the printer, the spy claimed to have met the commander 
of a party of fifty, who was greeted by Pares with the remark, 
“we have been expecting you for three weeks’. ‘ Pares’, wrote 
Burbidge, ‘is a dangerous fellow and would be better out of the 
way.’ This time Sidmouth accepted the suggestion, and the 
printer was one of the many radicals arrested on a secretary of 
state’s warrant as a sequel to the repressive legislation which 
had now been passed. The charge was publication of a 
‘seditious, blasphemous, and malicious libel’;* and though 
Pares was eventually acquitted, the expense in which he was 
involved threatened to ruin him.’ 

According to a Leicester correspondent of the duke of Rutland, 
the arrest of Pares so intimidated the radicals of the town that 
in May ‘the most perfect tranquility and good order’ prevailed 
there.2 But it was a brief lull before the climax of alarm. 
Oliver, the most nauseatingly successful of agents provocateurs, 
had gone upon his travels. Though provided with a letter of 
introduction to the mayor of Leicester (among other Midland 
authorities) to be used at need,® he did not visit. the town. 


1H.0. 41/2, p. 331. 2 Leicester Chronicle, 22 February, 1 and 29 March 1817. 
3 Ibid. 8 March 1817. *H.0. 41/2, pp. 409-10. 

5 H.O. 40/6, Burbidge to Sidmouth, 16 March 1817. 

6 Leicester Chronicle, 3 May 1817. 7 Ibid. 2 August 1817. 

® H.O. 40/6, Rutland to Sidmouth, 13 May 1817. *H.O. 41/3, pp. 61-3. 
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Presumably he knew enough about the realities of the situation 
to be aware that it was not a very hopeful field for the exercise 
of his peculiar talents ; and it figured very little in his reports.’ 
Nevertheless the magistrates, in common with those of other 
towns, were warned on 25 May by the government that a rising 
was imminent.2 They must have received a similar warning 
direct from Enfield, the town clerk of Nottingham, with whom 
they were in correspondence * and who was receiving news of 
the plans of Brandreth and his associates from his own spies and 
informers. Mundy, also in touch with Enfield, was convinced 
that the disaffected of Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, and 
Leicester were all in league, and that their first move in his own 
district would be ‘ to disarm the soldiers quartered in the public- 
houses, by one simultaneous movement in the night’.‘ From 
Hinckley came a story of a parcel of daggers sent to the father 
of the secretary of the local Hampden Club.5 The fears of the 
Leicester magistrates, therefore, mounted again as 9 June, the 
date named for the expected: insurrection, drew nearer; and 
Burbidge positively bombarded the Home Office with excited 
reports. A man had deposed to hearing someone say in a public- 
house yard that the Leicester men were going to take part in 
a general rising a few days hence, armed with five thousand pikes 
which had arrived from Manchester the previous day. Even in 
his excitement Burbidge could not quite swallow the story of 
the pikes, but he promised to look into it.6 On 8 June, he wrote 
that Wittering, a former member of the Leicester Hampden 
Club, had been seen making ‘ handles very suitable for daggers ’. 
Worse still, the ‘ violent revolutionist ’ Scott (admitted even by 
Burbidge’s spies to have preached peace at every meeting over 
which he had presided) had been in Wittering’s workshop at 
the time.?. On the 10th, he wrote again that there had been a 
good deal of commotion in the town on the previous day, and 
Scott had been seen going about with a stranger wearing a white 
hat. ‘Someone’ (again!) had been heard to say that ‘they 
would soon have arms, for the Magazine’ (where the weapons 
of the Militia were stored) ‘had only a single brick wall on one 
side’. The rising had been expected to begin, but was now 
reported to be postponed. He had also learnt that the Leicester 
insurgents were considered too weak to make an effort on their 
own; Nottingham had promised to send over a force if the 
1H.0. 40/9, reports of Oliver. 2 H.O. 42/165, 25 May 1817. 

* H.O. 40/6, supplementary papers—Nottingham. 

* H.0. 40/6, schedule of Leicester papers, 9 and 10. 

5 H.0. 40/7, W. G. Carter to Sidmouth, 2 June 1817. 


*H.O. 40/6, supplementary papers, 5: Mansfield to Sidmouth, with enclosure 
from Burbidge. 


7 H.O. 40/7, Burbidge to Sidmouth, 8 June 1817. 
<3 
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Leicester men felt that with its aid the magazine could be taken ; 
but if they did not, they were to fall back on Nottingham when 
the outbreak began. In consequence of this information, the 
magazine was being guarded night and day.' 

Burbidge’s letter had scarcely left when the town was ‘ thrown 
into some little agitation’ by the news of Brandreth’s futile 
and tragic rising. The nation, wrote the Journal, was evidently 
on the eve of plunging into a civil war. The reformers, it con- 
tinued, had treacherously asserted and re-asserted that no plots 
existed. Now their treachery was proved by this demonstration 
of the accuracy of the government’s information! Moreover, 
their previous denials of the reality of the conspiracy reported 
by the parliamentary committees had had the effect—as they 
had intended they should—of making the government’s emergency 
legislation seem unnecessarily oppressive, and so arousing the 
discontent which they wished to use for their vile purposes.? 
The reformers, in fact, were now quite transferred by the Journal 
from the réle of fools to that of knaves. Meanwhile Scott and 
another violent ‘ character’, a loom-hand named Clarke, had 
been arrested as a measure of precaution as soon as the ‘ Derby- 
shire Insurrection’ was known.’ But Leicester and its neigh- 
bourhood remained perfectly quiet; and to the magistrates’ 
request for a Home Office warrant to enable them to keep the 
two suspects in prison, Sidmouth replied that while not doubting 
the propriety of the step he must have detailed information of 
the charges against them before he could issue such a warrant.‘ 
Since the magistrates presumably felt unable to make sufficiently 
concrete charges, Scott and Clarke were released after four days, 
on giving security for good behaviour.® 

Gradually the tension eased. On 14 June Rutland wrote 
that while Leicester continued tranquil, the spirit of disaffection 
still existed.6 But Burbidge on the same date gave his opinion 
that it was unlikely that any outbreak would take place in the 
town, though the Leicester men might join in any rising that 
began elsewhere.?. At the end of the month it was still thought 
necessary to remove the arms from the magazine for greater 
security. But by the first of August the report was ‘ undisturbed 
tranquility ’, and Mundy received instructions in that month 
that it was unnecessary to arrest any more of those known to 


1H.0. 40/7, Burbidge to Sidmouth (two letters), 10 June 1817. 

2 Leicester Journal, 13 June 1817. 

3 H.O. 42/166, mayor of Leicester to Sidmouth, 11 June 1817. 

4H.0. 41/3, pp. 118-20. 5 Leicester Chronicle, 14 June 1817. 
® H.O. 40/7, Rutland to Sidmouth, 14 June 1817. 

7 Ibid. Burbidge to Sidmouth, 14 June 1817. 

8 H.O. 41/3) pp. 209-11. 

® H.O. 40/7, Major-General Lyon to Sidmouth. 1 August 1817. 
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have been concerned in the Loughborough outrage, unless they 
made themselves obtrusive.' In November, a further breeze 
was caused locally by the outspoken remarks of the Leicester 
Chronicle on the trial of the Derbyshire insurgents, and its fairly 
accurate estimate of the part which agents provocateurs like 
Oliver had played in the ‘Insurrection’.2. The scandalized 
magistrates sent a copy of the offending sheet to the Home 
Office,? but Sidmouth—who doubtless had no desire that further 
publicity should be given to Oliver’s activities—took no steps. 

Throughout these months of alarm a campaign of the Leicester- 
shire stockingers for higher wages had run a somewhat chequered 
course. So sober and law-abiding was their conduct, and so 
evident their distress, that even at the height of the insurrection- 
scare they won much sympathy from magistrates, poor-law 
authorities, country gentlemen, and many of the hosiers them- 
selves. Nevertheless, those who had been so quick to read the 
violence of Luddism into Hampdenite radicalism seemed incapable 
of the similar but reverse process of revising their estimate of 
the latter by noting that the patient and peaceable behaviour 
they praised in the stockingers came from much the same persons, 
leaders and followers, as had constituted the clubs. By July 
a ‘statement’ of wages had been agreed on between masters 
and men; but the employers made their agreement conditional 
on the grant of a similar advance by the Nottinghamshire hosiers. 
When this was not given, most of them went back to the old 
figures. A general strike of the hosiery workers in the three 
counties led only to the exhaustion of their funds ; experiments 
in co-operative production seem to have been attempted in vain ; 
and by the end of the year their unions were broken and they 
returned to work defeated.‘ 

All three lines of working-class activity—Luddism, Hampden- 
ite radicalism, and trade unionism—had thus been broken up, 
in Leicestershire as elsewhere. The final official versions, both 
national and local, of what had happened show clearly enough 
how the fears of French Jacobinism, which the word ‘ Clubs’ 
unfortunately evoked, and the confusion of Luddism with 
Hampdenism had produced one general picture of ‘red ruin 
and the breaking up of laws’. The second report of the 
House of Commons Committee of Secrecy, which appeared 
a few days before the ninth of June, expressed the belief that 
by the continued existence of Hampden Clubs in secret the 





1H.0. 41/3, pp. 350-2. 2 Leicester Chronicle, 8 November 1817. 

*H.0. 40/6, magistrates of Leicester to Sidmouth, 8 November 1817. 

* Leicester Chronicle, 8 and 15 February, 1 March, 26 April, 7, 14 and 28 June, 
19 and 26 July, 2 August and 22 November 1817; House of Commons Committee 
on Artisans and Machinery (1824), pp. 263-7; evidence of Thomas Rowlett, John 
Thorpe, and William Brown; H.O. 41/3, pp. 362, 411-14, 424-5. 
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‘outrageous system of insurrection and organized assassination 
as practised by the Luddites’ had ‘ been extended for political 
purposes ’, and was about to bring forth the long-dreaded general 
rising. The Leicester Journal, towards the close of the year, in 
an intended counter-blast to the Chronicle’s contention that spies 
were largely responsible both for the Derbyshire rising and the 
whole story of the conspiracy, was more circumstantial about 
the part which the Luddites. were believed to have played. It 
began by crediting them with central deliberative and executive 
councils. Though they were repressed in Leicestershire, the 
Luddites of Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire had ‘ become so 
bold as to mingle politics with their other objects’. They had 
got into touch with ‘ the seditious societies ’ in London and other 
large towns, and the Hampden Clubs had been seized on ‘as a 
medium by which the disaffected might be brought together and 
a pretext under colour of which their treasonable projects might 
be promoted’. The executive committee of Luddism had been 
prominent in planning the rebellion resolved on in 1817; and 
the ‘ confessions ’ by which some of the men hanged at Leicester 
‘had attempted to avert their fate were quoted to support the 
belief that tried and hardened Luddites were to have com- 
manded the rebel forces. Happily, the vigilance of the govern- 
ment had defeated these designs.2 In December, therefore, the 
Leicester magistrates—though they presumably subscribed to and 
had certainly contributed to this view of recent events—were 
able to express their confidence that tranquility would continue.* 

And so it did, assisted by some lightening of economic distress, 
throughout 1818. But it remained for the future to demonstrate 
that reform was not revolution, and mere repression no solution 
for the problem of ‘ the condition of England ’. 


A. TempLe PATTERSON. 


1 Report quoted in Leicester Journal, 26 June 1817. 
2? Leicester Journal, 21 November and 12 December 1817. 
* H.O. 40/7, Major-General Lyon to Sidmouth, 12 December 1817. 











Gladstone’s Whips and the General Election 
of 1868 


ASED largely on the Gladstone papers,! this article is an 

attempt to show how far the liberals possessed a central 
organization in 1868 and what part it played in the general 
election of that year. In isolating this factor I do not wish to 
exaggerate its importance: political parties in the modern sense 
did not exist nor were they yet fully needed. Direction from 
London was weak and spasmodic, and the initiative usually re- 
mained with the constituency, in the hands of the magnate, the 
informal committee of influential men, or the new associations. 
Indeed, the middle of the nineteenth century was the heyday of 
the independent member and the local electoral organization. 
Since 1832 the old methods of control had in-many areas, especi- 
ally the boroughs, been weakened without being superseded or 
adequately supplemented ; the decline in the power of the 
magnate meant a loss of influence for the leaders of the parlia- 
mentary party over both members and electorate. By more 
than doubling the number of voters least amenable to outside 
suggestion Disraeli’s Act seemed likely to hasten the decay of the 
traditional system, and the party managers were not certain how 
to replace it. They saw the difficulties but few cf the solutions ; 
they were confused, timid, and at times defeatist. Shortly before 
the election, on 17 September, Glyn complained to Gladstone that 
‘the old lines of a general election do not serve us now, all is new 
& changed & large & I fear I must say in some respects dark’. 

The problems created by reform were complicated by liberal 
disunity. After the retirement of Russell at Christmas 1867 
Gladstone was generally recognized as leader of the ‘ party’ ; 
but he remained an isolated figure, the object of suspicion and 
speculation, and his adherents in parliament did not forget the 
blunders of the previous two sessions. The completion of reform, 
the Irish policy, and the approach of the election produced among 
the groups which made up the Palmerstonian majority of 1865 a 


? Particularly the correspondence of H. B. W. Brand and G. G. Glyn with Gladstone, 
catalogued as British Museum Add. MSS. 44194 and 44347. 
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certain cohesion, which the election itself and the prospect of 
power tended to weaken. In the absence of strong organization 
and discipline the effectiveness of the managers depended mainly 
upon careful negotiation and tactful suggestion or pressure : any 
real conflict of interest and opinion necessarily reduced their 
influence. Whigs and Adullamites were hostile or distrustful ; 
locally their loyalty could be relied upon, but they were not 
prepared to help in Gladstone’s general campaign. In any case 
the Act of 1867 made it essential to look beyond the heads of 
whig families, while conciliating them, and to attempt to direct 
the local associations if the swollen, vitally important urban 
constituencies were to be retained or won. But this was notori- 
ously difficult: the-associations were self-centred and _ inde- 
pendent, and the behaviour of Birmingham in 1868, if extreme, 
was typical. Party dissensions and new developments com- 
bined to make anything more than the minimum of central 
control impossible. 

Unlike Disraeli, Gladstone had no desire personally to supervise 
the conduct of the election, and indeed was ignorant of many of 
the problems involved. He required to be kept in constant touch 
with events ; his social position and vast acquaintance gave him 
real power in the limited selection of candidates ; while his con- 
tinual insistence upon a high level of electoral morality sometimes 
exasperated and may have hampered his managers. He felt his 
main duty was to set the pace and tone of the campaign, to ‘ raise 
the party standard’, and to offer something of a programme. 
This his advisers tried to keep within safe limits, and it was, in 
any case, peculiarly his own. Gladstone had courted publicity in 
1865 ; the scale of his electioneering was now quite unprecedented 
fer a party leader, though all his important speeches were in fact 
made within his own constituency. If it was not without danger, 
this campaign was the most potent influence exerted upon the 
urban voter, especially in the northern industrial areas, and did 
much to offset the lack of control by party headquarters. Ironi- 
cally enough, it did not prevent Gladstone losing his seat in South- 
West Lancashire; but Brand accurately described what had 
happened when he said ‘ you are in the position of a great general 
who has achieved a grand victory at great sacrifice’. In 1868 
Gladstone underlined the new. importance of electoral opinion ; 
his managers, however, were unable to anticipate the work of 
Joseph Chamberlain in organizing it. 

Out of office Gladstone had not attempted to maintain any- 
thing -like a ‘shadow cabinet’; he had been satisfied with the 
traditional, informal contact with other recognized leaders, 
Russell, Sir George Grey, and, more distantly, Bright. Early in 
1868, indeed, he had dismissed the idea of a regular gathering of 
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‘ex-officials ’;1 and the array of ministerial whips disappeared 
after June 1866. Organization and discipline were left in the 
hands of two whips, who could rely only on intermittent assistance. 
This came mainly from those who had previously been junior 
ministers :? at no time during the two years before the election 
did any of the great parliamentary figures seriously concern 
themselves with party matters. In 1868 the whips were alone 
responsible for central management, subject merely to Gladstone’s 
somewhat distant supervision. And they were acutely conscious 
of their isolation. 
On the resignation of the Russell ministry the chief whip, 
H. B. W. Brand, later speaker and first Viscount Hampden, asked 
to be replaced ; and in December 1866 he was nominally succeeded 
by George Grenfell Glyn, afterwards second Lord Wolverton. In 
fact Brand seems to have continued to carry the main responsi- 
bility until the end of the session of 1867, while Glyn did the 
routine work. The latter took over his full duties at midsummer ; 
but in July of the following year Brand returned to help in the 
organization of the election, and the two men worked together 
until the formation of Gladstone’s first government at the end of 
November. To a certain extent a division of labour can be 
detected : Glyn did nearly all the detailed preparation and handled 
the party funds, while Brand dealt with electoral strategy, 
especially as it affected Gladstone. This arrangement was 
obviously sound in view of Glyn’s inexperience and Brand’s wide 
knowledge of the party and electorate. Both men had Gladstone’s 
full confidence, and their collaboration was uniformly smooth. 
The contrast between the two whips is interesting and indi- 
cative of the changing structure of politics. Brand was a pro- 
fessional politician of the old type. Of Whig family, he had entered 
parliamentary life as private secretary to Sir George Grey, and 
in 1852 became member for Lewes, which was dominated by his 


1 This was suggested by Glyn on 20 January with the support of Childers (vide 
W. E. Williams, The Rise of Gladstone to the Leadership of the Liberal Party, p. 164), 
_Stansfeld, Forster, and Bruce. The idea underlying the scheme was that a need 
existed for ‘ organization in debate’, which would be furthered by preliminary dis- 
cussion, and for Gladstone’s views on different subjects to be more clearly understood 
by important men in the Commons. Since the session of 1867, however, the latter’s 
attitude towards party unity had been one of aggrieved defeatism, and he described 
the proposal as offensive to ‘ the party & its practice ’. 

2 Stansfeld and Forster continually helped the whips during 1867-8; Childers, 
Cardwell, Goschen, and Bruce did so occasionally. The most regular support was 
given by W. P. Adam, formerly Scottish whip, and Chichester Fortescue, the future 
chief secretary for Ireland, who dealt with the Scots and Irish members respectively. 
Glyn was always unhappy about the Irish—‘ the shabbies (as Horsman calls them) ’, 
and made little attempt to influence the elections there. On 24 October he reported 
to Gladstone: ‘I hope Fortescue will go over—it is next to impossible to manage 


them from London’. Adam, on the other hand, was notably successful in Scotland, 
where he acted as the party agent. 7 
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estate at Glynde. Three years later he was appointed a junior 
whip by Sir William Hayter, whom he replaced as patronage 
secretary in 1859. As Palmerston’s manager Brand was probably 
the most successful and respected whip since Peel’s Sir Thomas 
Freemantle : the secession of the Adullamites was a reflection of 
the limitations of party discipline at the time rather than incom- 
petence upon his part. But Brand was deeply involved in the 
failure of 1866, and, in addition, had not pleased Gladstone by 
advising that the Russell ministry should resign instead of dis- 
solving. Any lack of confidence between the leader in the 
Commons and his chief whip was out of the question, so he asked 
for his release and seems to have suggested Glyn as his successor. 
The latter was only prepared to accept the offer if Brand would 
“help me into the next year’; while Gladstone himself, with his 
tendency to cling to established personalities and forms, was 
anxious to retain so experienced an adviser as Brand. Hence the 
dual system of control in 1866-8, which had the additional 
advantage of combining representatives of the two most im- 
portant groups within the party. For Glyn was neither a Whig 
nor a professional politician. He was a financier and business 
man, a partner in the banking firm of Glyn, Mills and Co. ; and 
he had never held office, though he had been in the House since 
1857. Moreover, despite the fact that his only club was Brooks’, 
he described himself as ‘ a decided Liberal ’.1 Brand was flexible 
in outlook, but Glyn was clearly a better man to manage the 
‘golden mediocrities ’ whose numbers had increased to such an 
extent in 1865. And he was prepared to go further than his 
colleague in attempting to enlist and control the more radical of 
Gladstone’s adherents. A true entrepreneur, eager to fulfil his 
contract, Glyn was concerned only with the end, and chafed 
under Gladstone’s restriction of his means. 

Serious work on the election did not begin until the end of the 
session of 1868; but the whips were considering the problem as 
early as 18 September of the previous year.? At first their main 
preoccupation was the provision of candidates. They did not 
try to impose a central choice upon the constituencies ; they did 
not even keep a list of possible men, but dealt with requests for 
assistance as they arose, often by reference to Gladstone. At the 
same time it was held to be their duty to see that the overall 
effort was as complete as it could be. Candidates had to be 
found for all seats that were not Tory preserves, either by en- 
couraging local activity or by direct intervention. Moreover, 
their plans had to be formed early in order that the maximum 

1 Dod, Parliamentary Companion for 1868. 


2*T have seen Brayd and we have been talking over some of the new seats. We 
shall want candidates for the Counties & it is well to be looking out for them.’ 
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number of liberals should have the opportunity of avoiding the 
expense and discomfort of a contest. From the beginning there 
was no lack of candidates for the boroughs, which, though an initial 
advantage, produced trouble later, when the whips, usually in vain, 
had to try to overcome local competition. But it was much more 
difficult to find suitable men for the counties, and the task was 
complicated by the hostility of many influential Whig landowners 
towards Gladstone and what they imagined he stood for.! 

The same obstacle stood in the way of the second important 
preliminary, the formation of an election fund, without which the 
whips could not afford the machinery of organization and could 
have little influence. Normally most of the money was provided 
by the Whig magnates ; and there was found to be no comparable 


source. On 31 August and again on 4 September Glyn wrote to 
Gladstone : 


* My means are smaller than I expected. It is a serious matter & I 
am obliged to write to Brand & Ld Besshgrough [whip in the house 
of lords] for advice. The peers? have done very little & our men who 
wd give have generally contests themselves. . . . I have also taken 
Bright into council as to our attempt to get something from some 
picked men in the middle class. Hitherto Brooks Club has done what 
was needed, but the times are changed—it is cruel to see places lost & 
gocd men too, for the lack of the power of giving a little legitimate 
aid, in places where there is no power of getting local help. I want 
£10,000 to £15,000, & I have only £5000 & that is all gone.’ 


Some assistance was eventually obtained, partly at least through 
the efforts of Goschen and Rothschild ‘in the City’; but Glyn’s 
‘impecuniosity ’ continued right up to the election.* Immensely 
wealthy himself, there is no evidence that he contributed sub- 
stantially to the party funds, though he seems to have been 
largely responsible for financing his own headquarters. 


1 The five Whig dukes all proved unhelpful. Bedford and Devonshire remained 
majestically aloof ; Argyll and Sutherland resented any interference, however tactful, 
by the whips; while Glyn complained to Gladstone that ‘I can’t get the duke of 
Norfolk to help us in Surrey or elsewhere, this should not be so!’ In their own par- 
ticular spheres of influence of course the magnates usually returned men on whom the 
party could rely; their refusal to help the whips caused inconvenience rather than 
electoral disaster. Seats were lost in West Surrey and South Shropshire which might 
have been won if Norfolk and Sutherland had been more co-operative ; the latter 
refused ‘ to give a farthing ’ in Shropshire. 

2In the past the dukes had given liberally ; in 1868 all refused with the exception 
of Argyll, who belatedly sent £100. Glyn and Bessborough continually pressed 
Gladstone to ask Sutherland for a contribution because of his friendship with the 
family. There is no evidence that this was ever done. 

* He became increasingly bitter about the financial difficulties. ‘It does make me 
very sad to see the utter apathy of those who are rich & have had all they can get 
out of the party & will do nothing. The country is with you & you will win in 
Nev. but you will-not do so from the exertions of those to whom “the party ”’ has 
been accustomed to look! I wish Brooks Club were shut up, it does positive harm !’ 
(22 September 1868). 
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Gladstone, always sensitive to the slightest suggestion of 
corruption,! was not helpful on finance, and indeed asked Glyn 
what was the purpose of his ‘mysterious fund’. The reply of 
12 September gives a good picture of the whips’ organization, as 
well as the uses to which the money was put. 


‘The claims upon a; Fund’ are as follows. 

‘1st Registration. We have an office in London ? with a Secretary 
etc. in communication with all the loca] agents, giving them advice, 
supplying them with all forms of claims etc. etc., also doing most 
important work at an election in looking up the outvoters. This is 
supposed to be kept alive by annual subscriptions but I find £300 a 
year is all I get towards an expense of near £1500. I have kept this 
up this year as it would have been most foolish to lose all this perfect 
machinery (the only basis of organization which we have) upon the 
eve of a General election. Hayter says it costs more than it is 
worth but Brand has been a strong advocate for it, & I certainly 
now find it most necessary. I am sure we have saved thousands of 
votes by the informatgon & instructions sent to local agents from our 
headquarters. 

‘The 2nd expense is The Office here which it is needful to have for 
some months before an election, & if any one sees [? how] the daily 
work here runs, the visits of candidates & agents & the correspondence 
& telegraphs upon matters of candidates the necessity for such 
a “ house of call” ed. not be doubted. 

“The fund is wanted 3rdly for aid in some cases towards local 
registration & in some degree for expenses of meetings etc to rouse 
popular feeling which can only be done by sending men down to aid 
candidates etc. etc. 

‘4thly for direct assistance to candidates & of course here, when 
the money is gone, I cannot tell exactly how it goes but it is given fo 
the candidate & upon the understanding that it is in aid of legitimate 
expenditure. There are many places where special men are necessary 
& sometimes such men may have a little less money to spend than the 
place will fairly cost. . . . I don’t think it possible to manage properly 
without say £10000 to £15000—& of course such a sum wd. not be 


1 He was most concerned because the whips had helped to finance his son W. H. 
Gladstone’s candidature at Chester, apparently in 1865. Glyn explained on 22 Sep- 
tember 1868: ‘ Brand writes me that he does not recollect whether he gave £500 or 
£1000 to Chester, he distinctly says he did it for the good of the party & to hold a 
doubtful seat & that it was quite irrespective of your son being the candidate’. 
Gladstone, therefore, must not consider this sum ‘ as ‘‘ a debt from you to the party ’’’ 

? This was the ‘ Central’ or ‘ General’ Liberal Registration Association, founded 
in 1860-1 by Brand; the description of its composition and functions given by 
Ostrogorski, Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties, i, pp. 146 seq. seems 
to be generally accurate, though possibly somewhat formalized and exaggerated. 
From the beginning (1 January 1861) its secretary was T. N. Roberts, a lawyer whose 
experience of electoral practice and registration went back to the Act of 1843 (Parlia- 
mentary Papers, 1868-9, vii. 417); and it was always under control of the whips. 
In August 1867 Glyn told Gladstone that he could obtain any statistics etc. that he 
might want from Roberts, ‘ who will do anything and handily’. Russell’s suggestion 
in 1866 (vide Williams op. cit. p. 142) that just such a body should be formed hardly 
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near enough if we copied the tactics of our opponents,’ who start 
their men with all they want & ask no questions as to the mode of 
expenditure. I think in nearly all the places I have promised to 
subscribe to the seats depended upon it & the grant was to make up 
either for what the candidate or those locally could not do. In former 
times if The “ Whip’s ” fund ran low a few cheques from Brooks soon 
set matters right but . .. it is not so now & I find it hard to hit the 
right financial vein, without either going to those who have other 
claims upon them or putting myself too much in the hands of those to 
whom I do not think I shd be under an obligation.’ 


If Brand created ‘the only basis of organization which we 
have ’, Glyn was responsible for fusing the whips’ office and the 
Liberal Registration Association into a single party headquarters.” 
This was a logical but significant development ; for it gave the 
whips direct access at all times to the network of contacts within 
the constituencies which had already been built up. During the 
election and afterwards Roberts acted in practice as the general 
agent, though without any such title, and his assistants were used 
for any purpose that Glyn required, the latter’s personal staff 
consisting merely of his private secretary Stanhope. The merger 
was certainly encouraged by the greater importance of registra- 
tion after the legislation of the previous two sessions, which made 
close control by the whips essential. On 18 September 1867 
Glyn reported that ‘ we have sent out a Circular to all our Agents 
to put them on the alert as to the Compound Householder. He 
dies this month & if the Overseers do not do their duty there is a 


indicates that it played a large part in the election of 1865, and Glyn appears to 
have been the first to exploit it fully. 

1 Disraeli’s aim was to raise an election fund of £100,000 (Monypenny and Buckle, 
Disraeli, v. 56-7); his cabinet alone subscribed at least £10,000, and there is no 
evidence that he was at any time short of money. The trial of petitions in 1869-70, 
and more especially the report and minutes of evidence of the Hartington Committee 
on Parliamentary and Municipal Elections 1869~70 (Parliamentary Papers, 1868-9, viii. 
1-739 ; 1870, vi. 133-8) confirm the view that the election was remarkably corrupt ; 
ef. also Bright’s letter to Gladstone on 27 November 1868 (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 
44112/67-8; Williams, op. cit. pp. 172-4). This corruption was not entirely one- 
sided ; in many boroughs liberals raised large sums locally which were used illegiti- 
mately. But clearly Gladstone’s managers could not have exercised a financial influence 
comparable to that of Disraeli and his agents. Glyn was always afraid of any delay 
in fixing the dates for the elections, which would increase expenditure generally and 
particularly the demands upon his inadequate fund. 

* Exactly when this occurred is not certain. The letter quoted above was written 
from 43 Parliament Street, well known by the 1870's as the central office ; this was also 
the address of the association by the early months of 1869, whereas in August 1867 it 
had been housed in Queen’s Square, Westminster (Roberts’ evidence before Harcourt’s 
Committee on Registration in Boroughs [Parliamentary Papers, 1868-9, vii. 417] ; 
Glyn to Gladstone, 15 August 1867). The move may have taken place before the 
election and seems likely to have done so; but the evidence is inconclusive. When 
Glyn went to the treasury he continued during 1869 to use both addresses. 43 Parlia- 
ment Street remained the party headquarters at least until the middle of the 1890’s 
(Viscount Samuel, Memoirs, p. 27); the site was ideal—on the edge of Whitehall and 
on the way from the House to the clubs and the west end. 
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risk that much trouble will be caused hereafter, as Occupiers who 
do not pay their own rates for the next two quarters will only 
get upon the register next year by special claims being made 
before the Revising Barristers’. A year later, on 10 September, 
he was ‘ anxiously watch[ing] the next few weeks in the Regis- 
tration Courts. Assistance is wanted in some places & it is 
difficult to get as Barristers may not appear. Many Borough 
seats are in the hands of the Revising Barrister & there are some 
very curious objections on both sides’. After revision, on 3 
October, Glyn felt that the latter had not ‘done their work well, 
& many elections will be upon a false list of electors’. This was 
in fact the case ;1 but the whips thought they had done what 
they could, and for financial reasons had no desire to delay the 
elections to search for fresh votes. 

When the House rose in August 1868 Glyn was already im- 
mersed in the detail of organization, and Brand arranged with 
him ‘to come up weekly for election purposes’. The immediate 
problem was the choice of a seat for Gladstone, who wished to 
stand for one of the new divisions of his old constituency South 
Lancashire. But if he did, it was by no means certain that he 
would be elected ; and Glyn on 11 July began ‘ to doubt whether 
your comfort shd be sacrificed to the party ’, and conceived the 
idea of having Gladstone invited to be candidate for Kendal, 
which had returned Glyn’s father unopposed since 1847. Brand, 
however, after a careful canvass of the old voters in South-West 
Lancashire, decided that Gladstone should have his way for 
reasons of prestige, provided that a good second candidate could 
be obtained. ‘As to finance, you know I suppose that the 
Division finds the ways and means, Ld _ Sefton contributing 
£2000.’ 2 The next step was a statement of policy under cover of 
an election address. 


“I need not remind you that this should be framed not only for 
Lancashire, but for the United Kingdom. 

“The temper of the Public mind is, I think, strongly in your 
favour ; but in many quarters there is apprehension that the Church 
& the rights of property are not safe in'your hands!!! .. . It seems 
incredible, but the truth is that your detractors have so persistently 


1The Act of 1867 complicated an already elaborate and unsatisfactory system of 
registration, which made it difficult to get many of the new voters on the register (cf. 
report of the Harcourt Committee). The greatest failure of the associations was in, 
getting the vote for lodgers; in the metropolitan boroughs especially only a small 
proportion of those qualified successfully claimed, which was often due to faulty or 
inadequate advice from the party agents. To some extent, therefore, Glyn and 
Roberts could be blamed for Tory gains in London. 

2 Brand to Gladstone, 1 August. Glyn, less sanguine than his colleague, was 
relieved when Greenwich insisted upon adopting Gladstone. Fortified by this insur- 
ance, however, his confidence in South-West Lancashire grew, and he hoped to be able 
to use Greenwich as a way in for those who might fail elsewhere, ‘for example Mill’. 
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stated this that some people, even among our friends, are weak enough 
to believe it. I hope that in your Address, & in your Speeches in 
Lancashire you will do something to reassure men on these points. . . . 

“The note of war is being sounded all over the Country, & your 
followers are looking to you for watchwords. . . . Your Address now 
will sound the right note for Candidates & the Press. . . . If you put 
out no more than a declaration that you will stand, I fear that there will 
be a sense of disappointment in the Country. . . . It is for us, who 
have right & reason on our side to agitate the question of the Irish 
Church between this and Nov. : the sooner it is discussed, & the more 


it is shown up the better. It takes some time for a question of this 
sort to permeate the Masses.’ } 


Brand’s advice was taken and Gladstone opened his campaign 
with an onslaught on the Irish church,? which remained the 
principal theme of his speeches during the next three months. 
Apart from reiterating his triple Irish policy, he referred occasion- 
ally to the need for financial reform and economical administra- 
tion, and, somewhat ingenuously, to the late majority’s achieve- 
ments in transforming Disraeli’s proposals for reform. Under 
Brand’s supervision, Gladstone’s original speech was reprinted as 
a pamphlet by the whips and widely circulated ; but this was 
done only after the initiative had been taken by his constituents. 
In addition, ‘3 Flying Sheets, which we propose to publish, 
subject to your approval ’ were prepared on reform, finance, and 
the Irish church.* The first two were ‘ being circulated to all 
our candidates ’ by 18 August ; later all three were to be ‘ more 
widely circulated’. The publication of pamphlets on this scale 
by the central office was novel ; and helped to make the election 
one which turned more nearly upon matters of principle in con- 
stituencies where opinion could affect the result. And it tended 
to emphasize the Gladstonian character of the ‘ programme ’ and 
to increase Gladstone’s personal influence. 

Glyn rarely attempted to advise his chief on policy ; when 
offered, his suggestions were severely practical, as on 8 October 
when he asked Gladstone not to go against ‘ the Protestant feeling 
of the country—many many seats will depend upon this’. He 
was, however, responsible for relations with the newspapers : as 
early as 14 April he reported that he was ‘ working on the press ’. 
‘I think the Post and the D News will go quite right though a 

1 Brand to Gladstone, 1 and 4 August. 

2 St. Helens 5 August; Gladstone, Speeches in South-West Lancashire, 1868. 
Three days later Brand commented that ‘ your St. Helens speech is very good, & will 
answer the purpose of a Manifesto by Address: at least I hope it will be so taken’. 

3 Brand to Gladstone, 6 August. The authors were respectively Sir Robert Collier, 
solicitor-general in the Russell ministry, Childers, and J. A. Hardcastle, M.P. for Bury 
St. Edmunds. The third’s pamphlet proved unsatisfactory to Gladstone, and had to 
be ‘ recast’ by Harcourt before it was issued by the whips. Goschen and G. J. Shaw 
Lefevre, M.P. for Reading, also assisted in producing ‘ Flying Sheets ’. 
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little inclined to wait. . . . The Telegraph I really cannot make 
out at all but I think that it will not dare to break with you. 
With Delane I have had no direct intercourse but I think he will 
not back Disraeli, & that he feels the end is coming rapidly.’ 
The whips were always more concerned with Delane’s attitude ! 
than with that of any other editor ; but they never succeeded in 
establishing close relations with him. Glyn’s usual intermediary 
with the press as a whole was Levy, proprietor of the Daily 
Telegraph ; through him material * was continually passed to the 
more sympathetic papers. There is no evidence that the whips 
were able to exert pressure on any of the more important journals. 
Only one case is recorded of a proposal to give financial assistance. 
On 10 February Glyn told Gladstone ,that ‘the funds of ‘‘ The 
Chronicle ” are exhausted. Wetherall dined with me last night 
& appealed to me in a delicate manner for aid upon party grounds 
—but I have no party funds!! Brand was always against all 
such subsidies, but if you think this case exceptional, I will do 
what I can. ...I think you agree with Brand that under 
ordinary circumstances a weekly paper is not of much use to a 
party, but Wetherall’s Irish Connection & knowledge of the 
‘“‘ National Party ” give his paper something of a peculiar position 
at the moment ’. 

From August to November the main function of the whips 
remained the supervision of candidates. On 4 September Glyn 
reported that ‘ we shall by the end of next week have all our men 
placed’; the next step was to attempt to weed out the most 
suitable men, to see that they were properly equipped, and to 
ensure the maximum support for the final nominees. Here party 
disunity and local jealousies made the task difficult and some- 
times impossible : when persuasion failed the whips had little to 
fall back on. 


‘The great work now is to get rid of our superfluous candidates 
at several places. I am doing all I can but it is not easy in many 
cases. County candidates are scarce still, the possible Boroughs are 
all full. . . .{I am doing] all I can to heal local differences & get super- 
fluous candidatesaway. I hope the nekt few days [i.e. from 3 October] 
will clear many of the worst. . . . But the great difficulty is that the 
old local party managers do not realize the altered state of matters & 
if they do are extremely slow to coalesce with the new men... . I 
have had correspondence or interviews with all candidates in places 
where the “ plethora ”’ exists.’ 


1 Brand noted The Times’ tendency to ‘go with the stream’ and was confident 
of its benevolent neutrality ; Glyn, who regarded Delane simply as a trimmer, agreed 
cautiously. On 2 December he gleefully reported that ‘ Delane is very friendly just 
now !!’. 

2 E.g., on 5 November : ‘ I am astonished to find how little the public know of the 
pains & penalties both to Briber & Bribed under the new Bill. . . . I have asked the 
papers to give a short & plain summary of the penal parts of the new Bill’. 
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One reason for this superfluity was the announcement by the 
Daily News early in September that many constituencies were 
still without candidates, whereas in fact on 12 September ‘ nearly 
half those he named are now under negotiation. . . . The effect 
has been to send down adventurers who can only do mischief ’. 

The whips were faced with a particularly delicate problem in 
the appearance of working-class candidates in some places, and in 
the generally much greater activity of the workers’ organizations. 
This intrusion was resented and opposed by many of Gladstone’s 
other adherents ; but Glyn was lavish in his praise of their assist- 
ance,’ and was irritated, for example, by Rothschild’s attitude to 
the nomination of George Howell at Aylesbury. He was especi- 
ally enthusiastic over the work done by the Reform League under 
the leadership of Beales. On 10 September he told Gladstone : 
‘I have got into indirect relation with that body & find it most 
useful but I dare not talk about it’. Indeed, Glyn’s dealings 
with the League were conspiratorial throughout ; and he continu- 
ally felt the need to justify his actions to Gladstone. Until his 
departure for America, Goldwin Smith seems to have acted as 
liaison officer ; thereafter Glyn was forced to go and visit Beales 
personally—‘ J dared not depute to my Secretary’. ‘ Nothing’, 
he wrote on 24 October, ‘ can be more striking than the modera- 
tion of these men & their loyalty in your cause but direct com- 
munication with them is a very delicate matter ’. 

By the end of October the main work was over, though local 
difficulties remained, at Chester,? for example, in which Glyn 
could do little or nothing. His comment on 28 October about 
the situation at Banbury is interesting : ‘ 1t is one of those fights 
of Liberal versus Liberal, unhappy enough in itself but with which 
I do not venture to interfere unless a Tory appears on the scene.’ 
In general, he was satisfied and confident : ‘I believe the party 
annals will not show more fighting on the Liberal side at any 
previous election. All I dread now is, delay which will tell 
immensely against us. Money, coercion & influence being 
mainly on the other side’. Here there was something the whips 
could do: note and investigate the employment of corrupt 

1 On 9 September he told Gladstone : ‘ The reports I have had through the working 
men from many doubtful places are most assuring. . . . I shd like to show you some 
... They are so sound & so sensible and in most places their great object is to unite 
the sections of the party for you & not to put up their own or very extreme men’. 

2 Here the problem was that of the second seat. Earl Grosvenor was considered 
certain to retain his seat; but there were two other liberals, E. G. Salisbury and H. 
Hoare, competing with H. C. Raikes, a local and popular Tory, in a very close fight for 
the remaining seat. On 9 November Glyn saw Salisbury, who was ‘ quite ready to 
leave himself in my hands . . . but he says he has 1700 promises and Hoare 900’ ; 
two days later, however, Hoare’s canvass-book was found to contradict Salisbury’s. 
Neither would give way and Glyn was powerless ; at the election Raikes was returned 
with a comfortable majority over both, though their combined votes exceeded his. 
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practices by the Tories, in order to be able to contest dubious 
elections by petitioning later. On 5 November Glyn told 
Gladstone that ‘I regret much that I have not a “ Vigilance 
Committee in London”’ but it would require very great organ- 
ization. I am doing what I can to get these up locally’; and 
later, on 14 November: ‘The other side are doing all sorts of 
things & my great occupation is sending detectives all over the 
land!’ After the election, on 23 November, Henry James, later 
solicitor-general, was retained ‘to advise the party on all peti- 
tions. . . . I found it necessary to have an advisor in London 
though the work must be done locally’. James proved effective : 
his own seat at Taunton was gained on petition. Glyn’s final 
duty was to provide Gladstone with an estimate of the probable 
results ; this was sent to Hawarden on 13 November—‘ most 
confidential & for Mr. Gladstone only ’. 


Libs. Cons. Seats doubtful. 
England 261 203 29 
Scotland 43 .13 4 
Treland 59 44 2 


363 260 35 


‘I don’t think they can reduce our majority of 70 in the old 
parliament. . . .’ In the event Gladstone had a majority of 
110-112—‘ too large’ in Brand’s somewhat gloomy opinion ; 
which speaks well for Glyn’s caution. The latter’s pleasure was 
marred only by Gladstone’s personal defeat in Lancashire, and 
he lost no time in seeing that his chief went off to prepare for 
re-election at Greenwich. 

If it is true, as seems probable, that the central office, however 
active, played a subsidiary part in the liberal victory, its efforts 
were not without value. But the reorganization by Brand and 
Glyn was important after rather than during 1868, in that 
they established a firm connexion between the parliamentary 
leaders, working through the whips, and the associations in the 
constituencies. On this basis was built up the latter-day Liberal 
party ; so that the developments of the 1860’s perhaps deserve 
more attention than they have hitherto received. Progress, 
however, was not smooth, and the modern party can hardly be 
said to have emerged until after 1886, when Schnadhorst became 
general agent as well as secretary of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion. In the interval Chamberlain and his lieutenants had done 
far more effectively what Glyn was beginning to do in 1868 ; but 
it was the latter’s successors who reaped the benefit of their 
achievements both before and after the upheaval of 1886. 


A. F. THompson. 












Notes and Documents 


Statistical Accounts of the London Newspapers in the 
Eighteenth Century 


Mucu research work remains to be done before a satisfactory 
history of the newspaper press in the eighteenth century can 
be written. Even the names of many newspapers, and of their 
printers and proprietors, are not generally known. The Times 
Handlist of English and Welsh Newspapers, 1620-1920 (1920) 
contains many inaccuracies and more omissions. About the 
circulation of the newspapers still less has been revealed, and 
little information is likely to be forthcoming, since the statistical 
records of the Stamp Office have not been preserved. Had they 
survived they would have provided the historian with an extra- 
ordinarily valuable account of the rise and fall of the eighteenth- 
century newspapers, as revealed by the circulation figures and 
the amounts paid by each newspaper for advertisement duty. 
The Audit Office papers! in the Public Record Office, however, 
fill the gap to some extent.2 They consist of (1) the gross annual 
produce of the advertisement duty and the pamphlet duty, 
collected by (a) the head office in London and (b) the country 
distributors of stamps; (2) annual lists of newspaper publishers 
in London, the names of the London newspapers which. they 
printed, and the outstanding balances of advertisement duty 
owed by these publishers at the end of each financial year. 
Before we proceed further, it will be necessary to summarize 
the essential facts about the newspaper stamp duties, which date 
from 1712. To do this is worth while in any case, for these 
facts are generally given inaccurately both in general histories 
and in detailed studies. The Act 10 Anne, c. 19 imposed on 
“newspapers, or papers containing public news, intelligence or 
occurrences, which shall . . . be printed in Great Britain, to be 
dispersed and made public’ a stamp duty of one halfpenny on 
every copy, printed on half a sheet ‘ or any lesser piece of paper ’ ; 
and a duty of one penny on every copy of a newspaper ‘ being 
larger than half a sheet, and not exceeding one whole sheet ’.! 
Larger papers (defined as exceeding one whole sheet and not 
exceeding six sheets in octavo or in a lesser page, and not exceed- 
ing twelve sheets in quarto or twenty sheets in folio) were taxed 


1 A.O. 3/950 seqq. ; 
* These papers were transferred to the P.R.O. from Somerset House in 1859. 
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as pamphlets, at the rate of two shillings per sheet,’ but on only 
one copy in each edition.2 The Act also imposed a tax of one 
shilling on every advertisement, irrespective of its length, con- 
tained in any printed paper or periodical published weekly or 
oftener, and if the money was not paid within thirty days the 
publisher was liable to be charged treble the duty. One copy 
of every pamphlet published in London or Westminster was to 
be taken to the Stamp Office within six days of publication ; the 
duty was then to be paid, and the title, with the number of sheets 
contained in the pamphlet, and the duty charged thereon, were . 
to be registered. Pamphlets printed elsewhere were to be taken 
to a head collector of stamp duties within a fortnight. The 
pamphlet duty was clearly only a registration duty, enabling 
the government to keep an eye on such publications, which were 
beginning to play a considerable part in moulding public opinion. 
Later, the registration requirement gave the stamp commissioners 
the opportunity of preventing the evasion of the advertisement 
duty. The penalty either for printing an unregistered pamphlet 
or for selling a pamphlet which did not bear the names and ad- 
dresses of the printer and publisher, was £20. Persons printing 
or selling an unstamped newspaper were to be brought before 
two or more justices of the peace, and, on conviction, fined at 
the justices’ discretion, or imprisoned until the fine had been 
paid. 

These stamp duties were to be imposed for thirty-two years 
from 1 August 1712. ‘I am afraid’, wrote Addison, ‘ that few 
of our weekly historians, who are men that, above all others, 
delight in war, will be able to subsist under the weight of a stamp 
and an approaching peace.’ His fears may have been justified 
to some extent, but party funds seem to have been drawn upon 
to save some of the Whig newspapers from extinction. The 
oft-repeated statement that the decéase of many newspapers 
led to the speedy abandonment of the tax contains a double 
inaccuracy. It is now recognized, first, that the number of news- 


1 Sect. 101. 

2 Still larger works were deemed books. L. Hanson (The Government and the Press, 
p- 11) and Stanley Morison (The English Newspaper, 1622-1932, p. 83) both say that 
the 2s. duty seems not to have been enforced. It would be more accurate to say that 
the duty was often evaded. 3 Sect. 118. * Sect. 111. 

5 For this erroneous statement, see, forexample, Spencer Walpole, History of England, 
i. 257. He asserted that, at some unspecified date, the tax ‘was renewed later on 
in the century’. Professor J. Holland Rose contented himself with the equally vague 
and equally inaccurate statement that the increased desire for news brought about by 
subsequent wars and commotions enabled chancellors of the exchequer to re-impose 
it (ante, xii. 711). There is, of course, no indication in the Statutes of the Realm that 
the tax was repealed. James Grant, in his book, The Newspaper Press, declared 
(i. 102): .‘ Instead, however, of these stamp duties continuing in operation for 
thirty-two years—the time appointed by parliament—they soon ceased to be en- 
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papers was not greatly diminished by the tax, and second, that 
the tax was never abandoned. The figures showing the gross 
produce of the advertisement duty for the years after 1712 lend 
no support to the view that the sale of newspapers seriously 
declined after 1712. 

Moreover, in 1725 complaints were made in parliament that 
the printers of ‘ several journals, mercuries and other news-papers’ 
were evading the stamp duty by printing their papers neither 
on half a sheet (two pages: a single leaf) nor on a whole one 
(four pages when folded once), as they had been doing until 1712, 
but on a sheet and a half (six pages), so that neither the half- 
penny nor the penny stamp was payable.1 They were entering 
their newspapers as pamphlets, on which a duty of only three 
shillings for a single copy (one and a half sheets at two shillings 
per sheet) for each edition was payable ; and, moreover, no duty 
was yet payable on advertisements published in pamphlets. The 
matter was referred to a committee of the whole house, and its 
recommendation that every sheet or half sheet on which a news- 
paper was printed should bear the penny and halfpenny stamp 
respectively was embodied in the Act 11 George I, c. 8. The 
preamble declared that ‘his Majesty hath been much injured in 
his revenue’ and that ‘the printers of other newspapers, who 
do regularly pay the said duties, are great sufferers thereby ’. 
The first statement is amply corroborated by the statistics, for 
the revenue from the pamphlet duty, which had exceeded £300 
a year before the abuse was stopped, fell sharply to £89 in 1728-9, 
and to only £65 in 1734-5, whilst the yield of the advertisement 
duty was steadily rising.” 

An Act was passed in 1743 (16 George IT, c. 26) providing for 
the punishment (imprisonment up to three months) of people 
hawking unstamped newspapers or pamphlets. It said that 
great numbers of unstamped journals were sold daily, and that 
several doubts and difficulties had arisen relating to the execution 
of the laws formerly made and still in being, for the prevention 
of such practices. 
forced. I have not been able to ascertain either the exact time at which they were 
allowed to fall into disuse, or the cause.’ ‘ At this period [c. 1738] . . . there was 
no stamp on newspapers ’ (ibid. i. 153). He declared, equally erroneously, that in 
1756 the duty was 14d. (without in any case, explaining how it could have reached 
that amount). On page 221 he said that the duty in 1765 was 14d., and in 1797 24d. 
On page 223 he asserted that the duty had been reduced to 1d. in 1761, and that it 
was raised to 14d. in 1775. Halévy, in his History of the English People (i. 142, n.) 
repeated Grant’s statement that the stamp duty was raised to 24d. in 1797, and to 
34d. in 1804. Lecky declared that the Act 10 Anne, c. 19 was passed in 1711 (History 
of England in the Eighteenth Century, i. 75 [1892}). 

1H. of C. Journals, xx. 387 (1 February 1724/5); 11 George I, c. 8 (Preamble). 
2 Ibid. ‘An Act . . . for explaining a late Act in relation to stamp duties on news- 


papers.” The Leeds Mercury, established in 1718, was one of these newspapers 
(Baines, Life of Edward Baines, p. 38 [1851)). 
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In 1757 the stamp duty on newspapers, whether printed on 
only half a sheet or on a whole one, was made a uniform penny 
per sheet.1_ Thus the cost of a newspaper printed on half a sheet 
was raised to twopence, the price of a larger one. At the same 
time the advertisement duty was increased from one to two 
shillings. Advertisements contained in pamphlets had not 
hitherto been taxed; they were now to pay three shillings.’ 
The statistics show that the doubling of the advertisement duty 
caused a slight, temporary decline in advertising, and, during 
these war years there was a distinct falling off in the publication 
of pamphlets, owing, presumably, to the laying aside of domestic 
controversies.? The advertisement tax was again raised, to half 
a crown, in 1780, and to three shillings in 1789. The newspaper 
stamp duty was increased to twopence in 1789 and to 34d. in 1797. 

The Audit Office accounts show very clearly the progressive 
change in the relative importance of the London and the pro- 
vincial press as an advertising medium. Until 1722 the advertise- 
ment revenue collected by the country distributors was only 
about one-tenth the amount collected in London. In the 1730s 
it was about a quarter; in the 1740s and 1750s about a third, 
and in the 1760s a half. The rapid expansion of industry and 
commerce caused the provincial press steadily to grow in im- 
portance ; the proportion was almost two-thirds in the 1770s, 
70 per cent. in the 1780s, and 95 per cent. in the 1790s ; and after 
1796 the advertisement revenue from country papers was never 
less than that collected in London. 

The figures for the pamphlet duty tell a very different story. 
Until 1725 the provincial revenue was artificially swollen by the 
device of registering as pamphlets what were really newspapers. 
When, after that year, this evasion was no longer possible, the 
proceeds of the pamphlet duty collected in the country were 
always insignificant compared to the amount collected in London.‘ 


1 Most weekly newspapers now had to add the stamp duty to the price, and also 
to reduce their size. The daily papers, which usually consisted of a single sheet 
and already paid the stamp duty, were not affected. 

2 30 George II, c. 19. The extension of the duty to advertisements in pamphlets 
prevented advertisers from avoiding the tax (H. of C. Accounts and Papers, 1828, 
xiv. 66). Lecky declared, inaccurately, that in George II’s reign ‘an additional 
tax of a halfpenny had been imposed on newspapers ” (ii. 152). 

* There are official figures showing the number of halfpenny stamps sold between 
1749 and 1756 : 

Year ending 2 August— 
1750 17,313,766 1752 7,844,326 1754 8,179,072 1756 10,746,146 
1751 7,271,658 1753 7,675,286 1755 8,639,864 

(H. of C. Journals, xxvii. 769). . 


“There is evidence, however, that in the early nineteenth century little effort was 
made to collect the pamphlet duty in the country, and that evasion was consequently 
widespread ; this state of affairs probably existed in the previous century (H. of C., 
Accounts and Papers, 1826, x. 420). 
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In the absence of detailed figures showing how much each 
newspaper paid as advertisement duty, the Audit Office papers 
necessarily form an imperfect, though a still valuable guide to 
the relative importance of edch newspaper as an advertiser. 
During the 1720s, 1730s, and 1740s the average amount which 
the London newspapers owed at the end of the financial year * 
was about 50 per cent. of the total revenue for the year ;? this 
comparatively high proportion would seem to indicate either 
that the accounts were sent out to the newspaper proprietors 
less frequently than at a later date, or laxity in enforcement, 
or both. After 1760 the situation changes: the proportion falls 
in the 1760s to 39 per cent., to 27 per cent. in the 1770s, to 32 per 
cent. in the 1780s, and to 27 per cent. in the early 1790s.° By 
the 1820s the accounts were being made out monthly, and pay- 
ment was required within ten days of the delivery of the bill, 
though there is some evidence that a government newspaper 
might be less pressed for prompt payment than an opposition 
paper.‘ At that time the procedure was as follows: two copies 
of each day’s publication of every London newspaper were bought 
by the stamp commissioners, one for filing purposes. At the 
office the registrar of newspapers and pamphlets made out an 
account against each newspaper of the number of advertisements 
inserted during the preceding month, and sent it to the printer 
on the 20th of every month. In the country the local distributors 
of stamps made similar calculations, and sent to the head office 
in London one copy of each provincial newspaper published ; 
these assessments were checked monthly by the head office. 
The amounts owing by the provincial newspaper proprietors 
have not apparently been preserved, at any rate at the Public 
Record Office, but the 1790-1 account, curiously, contains the 
following item: ‘Mr. Raikes for arrears of advertisement duty 
in the Gloucester Journal, £75’.5 Occasionally the assessments 
were challenged by the publishers: an unintelligent clerk might 
fail to distinguish between a newspaper paragraph and an ad- 
vertisement, or might be guilty of other errors. Hence the 
following item crept into the 1797-8 account: ‘ Overcharged 
Walter, printer of The Times, for duty on advertisements, 
£214 17 6’ 

When one begins to inquire exactly how many London news- 
papers are brought to light for the first time, one is faced with 


1 The year ended on 2 August until 1781; on 1 August from 1782 until 1799; on 
5 January in 1800. 

2 The total revenue, that is, collected by the head office. 

* The figures are missing for the years 1792-9. 
* HH. of C., Accounts and Papers, 1826, x. 442. 
5 A.O. 3/980. * A.0. 3/987. 
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a certain difficulty. The clerk who compiled the accounts often 
mis-spelt the publishers’ names: e.g. Gorham for Goreham, 
Pain or Paine for Payne ; and there are many variant spellings 
of names, the correct version being unknown: e.g. Buckridge 
(Buckeridge), Edlin (Edling); Gardner (Gardiner). Much more 
important, however, is the occasional omission to give the full 
name of the newspaper: one cannot be quite certain that two 
entries may not refer to a single newspaper. The 1752-3 
account, for example, contains the following entries : 


Hugh Morgan Old England £27 8s. 
E. Nunnely Old England’s Journal £1 Is. 
Jno. Purser Old England £18 13s. 
C. Simpson Old England’s Journal £2 2s. 


Here the two papers are presumably one and the same. The 
1748-9 and 1749-50 accounts have the following entries re- 
spectively : 


Wm. Edwards St. James’s Evening Post 4s. 
Wm. Edwards St. James’s Intelligencer 4s. 


Intelligencer is clearly a clerk’s slip. The 1749-50 account also 
has the following : 


Jas. Hive London Journal or Country Craftsman £5 12s. 
Eliz. Applebee Country Journal or Craftsman £7 10s. 
A. McCoullough London Journal £2 3s. 
Thos. Peele London Journal 5s. 


How many newspapers are here represented? And. in the 
following accounts : 


Geo. Applebee Penny London Morning Advertiser £15 16s. (1752-3) 
Jno. Nicholson LondoneMorning Penny Post Boy £71 .) (1752-3) 
Jno. Nicholson London Morning Penny Advertiser £82 1s. (1749-50) 
Jno. Nicholson London Morning Penny Advertiser £71 om (1748 -9) 
Jno. Nicholson London Morning Penny Post Boy £89 9s. (1750-1) 


Had the accounts been made up to show the amount of duty 
owed by each newspaper rather than by each publisher, this 
difficulty would not have arisen. 

One puzzling feature of these accounts is the fact that in many 
cases several names appear in respect of the same journals. The 
publishers—the people legally responsible for paying the duty— 
were also proprietors, but it is quite certain that not all the 
proprietors’ names are given. It is equally clear that the amounts 
owing by the various proprietors of any one newspaper were not 
at all proportionate to the number of their shares : the two pub- 
lishers of the Post Boy in the forties, for example, had outstanding 
balances of one shilling and £77 8s. respectively. Another curious 
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feature of the accounts is that in some cases a newspaper with 
a comparatively large, not an insignificant, advertising revenue, 
owed precisely the same amount year after year. During the 
first half of the century the Post Boy was one of the most im- 
portant advertisers. Down to 1735 its outstanding balance 
varied widely ; from 1736, when there was a change of publishers, 
to the disappearance of the paper in 1768 (in which year, in- 
cidentally, there was an astonishing jump in the newspaper 
mortality figure), the amount was invariably £77 9s. 

Table I below gives the gross produce of the advertisement 
duty in Great Britain, 1713-98 ; Table II gives the gross produce 
of the pamphlet duty for the same years. The subsequent 
tables give the figures for the outstanding balances owed in 
respect of particular newspapers. For convenience of printing 
these last figures have been broken up into separate tables for 
short periods of years. It generally, but not invariably, happens 
that there is one proprietor’s name on each line ; in some cases 
there are two or three. It-should not therefore be inferred that 
the individual items necessarily correspond to the proprietor’s 
name on that particular line. Such an arrangement would have 
expanded the tables unduly. In the case of the Craftsman, for 
example, eight lines instead of six would have been required in 
Table V. It is impossible, we think, to deduce any significant 
fact from the balance due from any single proprietor ; the im- 
portant points are, first, the balances due from each newspaper, 
and second, the names of the proprietors. 


A. ASPINALL. 
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1 The figures for the British Isles from 1797 to 1826 are given in H. of C., Accts. and Papers,1826-7, xvii. 23-5, 
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but they are net, not gross, and so are less valuable. 


* Figures from H. of C. Journals, xxvii, 770. 
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2* Entered at ye Office.’ 
* There are slightly different figures for 1714 and 1717 (Head Office) in P.R.O., T. 38/747 : £90:16:0 and 
£88 :17 : 0 respectively. 


* Figures from H. of C. Journals, xxvii. 770. 
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1765 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 

Year ending 

1 August 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 










Paid at the | Collected by Total 
Head Office | Distributors 


15410 0 22 5 0 17615 0 
16411 0 1310 3 178 1 8 
185 11 0 12 6 0 19717 0 
199 9 0 2217 6 | 222 6 6 
262 15 0 210 6 | 285 5 6 
399 14 0 2619 6 | 42613 6 
346 14 0 1015 0 | 357 9 O 
22417 0 4 4 0 | 229 1 0 
216 3 0 510 0 | 22113 0 
259 1 0 25 0 0 | 284 1 0 
326 13 0 2415 6 351 8 6 
222 13 0 5210 3 | 275 3 8 
21918 0 4612°0 | 26610 0 
284 9 0 4914 6 | 234 3 6 
281 19 0 1611 6 | 29810 6 
275 8 0 310 0 | 27818 0 
201 7 0 1819 2 220 6 2 
154 0 0 1911 0 | 17311 0 
336 8 0 912 0 | 346 0 0 
280 14 0 30 9 0 | 311 3 0 
309 8 0 32 7 0 015 0 
291 7 0 21 7 0 312 14 0 
258 17 0 3016 0 | 28913 0 
264 4 0 411 0 | 26815 0 
359 10 0 1511 0 | 375 1 0 
256 7 0 913 0 | 265 0 0 
255 7 0 1617 0 | 272 4 0 
336 19 0 47 3 0 384 2 0 
27917 O 70 3 0 | 350 0 0 
327 17 0 55 8 6 383 5 6 
356 11 0 6513 6 422 4 6 
468 9 0 6010 6 528 19 6 
381 2 0 6210 0 443 12 0 
397 18 0 52 3 4 450 1 4 
265 12 10 4015 6 306 8 4 
284 16 0 4710 0 332 6 0 
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TasLe IIJ—Apvertisement Duty (OuTsTanpIne BaLances) 1720-9 


One year to 
2 August, 1720 





Advocate 

Baker’s News . 

Churchman’s Last Shift, 
or Loyalist’s ne 
Journal 

Country Journal 

Craftsman * . 

Craftsman Extraordinary 

Daily Courant 


Daily Journal 
Daily Post 


Entertainer . 
Evening Post 


Freeholder’s Journal 
Free Thinker 


Flying Post . ° 
Gentleman’s Journal and 
Tradesman’s Companion 
Great Britain’s W ere 
Packet . ° 
Halfpenny Post . 


- 


Hanover Postman 
Independent Whig 
London Evening Post 
London Gazette 
London Journal 


London Mercury * 


[Mawson’s] _— 
Journal 

Orphan Reviv’d, ‘or 
Powell’s Weekly Journal 

Parker’s Penny Post 


Post Boy . 


Post Man 
St. James’s Evening Post 


St. James’s Post . 

Saturday's Post? . 

Terre Filius 

Universal Spectator, and 
Weekly Journal 

Weekly Courant 


[Read’s] Weekly Journal, 
.or British Gazetteer 

[Applebee's] oe 
Journal 

Weekly Medley 

Weekly Packet 

Whitehall Evening Post. 


Total 


| ennenws! 


— 


— 
RR Ooo > 


~or 


33 10 0 

020 
Figs. missing 

8017 0 


missing 


missing 
3 5 0 


215 0 


» 2:9 


missing 
37 1 0 


Publishers’ Names 


John Applebee 
James Roberts 


Thos. Bickerton 

R. Francklin 

R. Francklin 

James Roberts 

James Graves ; James 
Roberts 

Thomas Bickerton ; 

Thomas Warner (1722 

Hugh Meere; Richard 
Nutt (1729) 

Thomas Warner 

John Morphew ; 

Eliz. Morphew (1721) 

Thomas Payne ; 

Thomas Sharp (1729) 

James Roberts ; 

John Peele (1721) 

Sarah Popping 


Thomas Bickerton 

George Parker ; 

Thomas Baker 

George Parker ; Wm. 
Heathcote ; Jas. Read; 
Francis Clifton (1729) 

Joseph Bliss 

James Roberts 

Richard Nutt 

Samuel Buckley 

James Roberts ; 

John Peele (1721) 

Thomas Bickerton ; 

Thos. Payne (1722) 

Richard Mawson ; 

Robert Mawson 


Mrs. Eliz. Powell 

Henry Buckeridge ; James 
Read (1729); George 
Parker (1729) 

John Morphew ; 

Eliz. Morphew (1721) 

James Roberts 

Thomas Warner ; 

James Read (1729) 

Thomas Warner 

Nathaniel Mist 

Richard Francklin 


James Roberts 
John Bagnal [Bagnell, 
Ragnall) 


James Read 


John Applebee 

Francis Clifton ; Mrs. Eliz. 
Powell; James Roberts 
(1729) 

Hugh Meere ; 

Thomas Bickerton (1721) 


James Roberts 


1 This amount is shown in the 1729-80 Account. 


: Full title: The Weekly Journal, or Saturday’s Post. It became Mist’s Weekly Journal in 1725. 
Full title: The London Mercury or Great Britain’s Weekly Journal. 


“By 1727 The Craftsman (founded 1726) had become The Country Journal; or The Craftsman. 
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TaBLE [V—ApvERTISEMENT Duty (OvuTstanpDING Batances) 1730-6 








1730 
British Journal, or The 
Censor 011 
Corn Cutter’s J ournal — 
Country Tatler — 
Craftsman 38 14 
Craftsman Extraordinary 0.2 
Crispin’s Penny Post _- 
Daily Advertiser . os 
Daily Courant 108 18 


80 17 
Daily Gazetteer or London 
Advertiser _ 
Daily Journal 262 0 
Daily London Cryer — 
Daily Post 73 14 
Entertainer . 0 2 
Evening Post 92 0 
27 5 
Female Spectator . _ 
Fog’s Weekly Journal 80 12 
Freeholder’s Journal 12 
General Evening Post — 
General Penny Post —_ 
Great Britain’s ae ll 7 
Packet . 3 5 
Grub Street Journal 210 
Halfpenny Post 215 
Hanover Postman 01 
King’s Bench Halfpenny 
Post _ 
London Daily Post [and 
General Advertiser] * . — 
London Evening Post $7 11 
London Gazette . e 17 0 
London Journal 710 
London Tatler _ 
(Mawson’s] Weekly 0 12 
Journal . 3 2 
[Rayner’s] Morning 
Advertiser * -- 
Morning Coffee House 
Paper ° . ° 50 11 
Mountebank . —_ 
Occasional Craftsman 01 
Old Whigg . ‘ e _ 
Orphan Reviv’d . ° 4 8 
Parker’s Penny Post . 21 
10 3 
917 
Post Boy ° 50 4 
Rayner’s Halfpenny Post _ 
Rayner’s Penny Post -_ 
Renegado 0 2 
Royal Oak Journal ° _ 
St. James’s Evening Post 4414 
St. James’s Weekly 
Packet . ° — 
Saturday’s Post® . 46 10 
Shufflers 0 2 
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140 5 


014 
46 10 
0 2 


1 It became the General Advertiser in 1744. 
* Full title : 
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Publishers’ Names 


John Peele 

James Roberts 

Dormer 

Richard Francklin ; 

Henry Haines (1734) 

James Roberts 

John Lewis ; 

John Hart (1736) 

Matthew Jenour 

James Roberts ; Graves 

Thomas Cooper (1734) 

Dormer; Thomas 
Cooper (1736) 

Thomas Warner ; 

Thomas Cooper (1734) 

Hughes 

John Peele ; 

Samuel Nevill (1734) 

Thomas Warner 

Thomas Payne; 

John Wilford 

John Peele 

John Wilford ; 

John Purser (1734) 

Thomas Sharp 

James Roberts 

Robert Walker 

George Parker ; 

Thos. Baker 

James Roberts 

Francis Clifton ; 

B. Buckeridge (1735) ; 

Robert Walker (1735) 

Joseph Bliss 

Elizabeth Powell ; 

George Parker (1736) 


Henry Woodfall 
Samuel Nevill 
Samuel Buckley ; 
Edward Owen (1734) 
John Peele 

George Parker 
Robert Mawson ; 
Richard Mawson 


William Rayner 


Thomas Edling 
Thomas Edling 
Thomas Warner 
Thomas Sharp 
Elizabeth Powell 


George Parker; Bridget 
Buckeridge ; James 
Read; Thomas Read 
(1734) 


Thomas Warner ; 
John Wilford (1734) 
William Rayner 
William Rayner 
Thomas Warner 
William Rayner 
James Read 


William Rayner 
Nathaniel Mist 
Thomas Warner 





2 Sometimes Rayner’s Morning Advertiser. 


Weekly Journal, or Saturday's Post. 
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TaBLE 1V—continued 







Publishers’ Names 










Supplement to the Crafts- 





man . ° . 020 020 020 0 2 O | Thomas Warner 
Universal Journal ° jo +a 729 7 1 O | Thomas Payne 
Universal Spectator [and 
Weekly Journal] 216 0 819 0 416 0 217 O | James Roberts 
Universal Spy . ‘ — 160 160 160 William Hinton 
Weekly Courant . . 014 0 014 0 014 0 014 0 John Bagnall 
[Applebee’s] Week] 1 7 o James Read ; 
Journal ‘ : 8 0 0 49 0 8 0 0 215 OJ | John Applebee ; 
James Roberts (1736) ? 
[Read’s] Weekly Journal 414 0 12 00 012 0 070 
Weekly Medley. F 09 0 09 } 09 *} 09 0 Elizabeth Powell ; 
819 0. 819 0. 819 0. 819 OJ | Francis Clifton 
Weekly Miscellany * . _— 56 20 316 0 _ James Roberts ; 
Thomas Sharp (1735) 
Weekly Penny Journal . — 03 0 03 0 03 0 Robert Walker 
Weekly Register . > a oe 14 60 11 20 12 16 0) | Thomas Warner; John 
_— _— — 02 0 Wilford (1734) ; Thomas 
Cooper (1736) 
Whitehall Evening Post. 6110 0 135 2 0 5210 0 613 0 | James Roberts ; 






Thomas Cooper (1736) 


















Total 1,165 9 O {2,427 4 O |1,100 1 0 894 14- 0 









1 The Miscellany the correct title for the first two numbers; thereafter The Weekly Miscellany. 
21It is not clear whether this item of £1 7s. Od. refers to Applebee’s Journal or Read’s. The reference to the 
Weekly Journal is probably the clerk’s slip for Weekly Miscellany, there being no entry for the year 1736. 






TABLE V—ADVERTISEMENT Duty (OursTtanpINe Batances) 1737-40 


Publishers’ Names 



















Alchyndést . ° ’ 111 0 111 0 3 © 111 0 Chas. Bennett 
_ — 515 0 J. Shelly ; 
Champion . ‘ ° — — ae 7 =e J. Graham ; 
_ _ 8 00 C. Chandler 
517 1440 33 19 0 James Purser; J. Griffith 
Commonsense ° . 10 5 0 6 6 o} 640 6 4 0 (1738); John Purser 
280 28 0 (1738) ; J. Standen (1739) 
Country Tatler. ° 5 8 0 § 8 0 56 8 O 5 8 0 Dormer 
15 8 0 44 00 R. Francklin; Henry 
6 8 1719 0 1711 0 Haines, Catherine 
Craftsman! . > ‘ 02 0 020 020 020 Haines (1788); Henry 
9 6 6 0 1719 0 Goreham (1739) ; 
27 20 27 2 0 Thomas Hinton (1739); 
— 4817 0 Margaret Haines | 





(1739); J. Standen 
(1739); William Ward 




































(1740) 
Craftsman Extraordinary 020 020 02.0 0 2 O | James Roberts 
Crispin’s Penny Post . 118 = 118 . 118 *} 118 o} John Lewis ; 
211 0. 211 0. 211 211 0 John Hart L 
Daily Advertiser . . 162 4 0 157 6 O 19410 0 91 1 0 Matthew Jenour 
Daily Courant . ° 8017 0 8017 0 8017 0 8017 0 | Graves \ 
Daily Gazetteer or [ 
London Advertiser . 615 0 1519 0 760 12 9 O | Thos. Cooper J 
Daily Journal é 23 0 2 23 0 o} 23 0 0 _ Thomas Cooper ; 
0 8 08 0 — 23 0 0 Thomas Warner V 
Daily London Cryer 416 0 416 0 416 0 416 0 | Hughes 
Daily Post . ° ° 36 8 0 80 12 0 438 3 0 38 14 0 Samuel Nevill ; ¥ 
J. Meres (1738) 
Englishman’s Evening ¥ 
Post . m ‘ -- _ oo 25 18 O | Charles Corbet ¥ 
Entertainer . ° . 020 020 020 020 Thomas Warner 
Evening Post ° ° 8017 0 8017 0 8017 0 8017 0 Thomas Payne W 
Female Spectator . ° 010 010 010 0 1 O | John Peele W 
Fog’s Weekly Journal . 2318 0 os a _ John Brett 
Freeholder’s Journal. 120 120 120 1 2 0 | Thomas Sharp 









1A rival Craftsman appeared in 1739, James Hinton being the printer (S. Morison, The English Newspaper, 
1622-1032, p. 117 n.). The accounts give his Christian name as Thomas. 
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TaBLE V—continued 


Publishers’ Names 


James Roberts 
Robert Walker 
Thomas Baker ; 
George Parker 
James Roberts 
Robert Walker 
B. Buckeridge ; 
Francis Clifton ; 
Robert Walker 


General Evening Post 

General Penny Post 

Great Britain’s — 
Packet 

Grub Street Journal ° 

Halfpenny London Spy. 
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Halfpenny Post? . 
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King’s Bench Halfpenny 
Post ° . ° George Parker 
London and Country ; 
Weekly Journal ‘ Robert Walker 
London Daily Post and 
General Advertiser 
London Evening Post 


Henry Woodfall 
Samuel Nevill ; 
J. Meres (1738) 
Edward Owen 
John Peele 
George Parker ; 
William Rayner 
Richard Mawson; 
Robert Mawson 
William Rayner 
Thos. Edling 


London Gazette 
London Journal 
London Tatler 
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(Mawson’s] Weekly 
Journal 

Morning Advertiser 

Mountebank 

New London Evening 
Post ° 

Occasional Craftsman 

Old Common Sense 
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J. Standen 
Thomas Warner 
James Purser ; 
Catherine Purser 
Thomas Sharp 
Elizabeth Powell 
Bridget Buckeridge 
George Parker ; 
James Read ; 
Thomas Read 
Thomas Warner ; 
John Wilford 
William Rayner 
William Rayner 
Thomas Warner 
William Rayner ; 
J. Standen (1740) 
James Read 
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Old Whigg 
Orphan Reviv’d 
Parker’s Penny Post 
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Post Boy 
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Rayner’s Halfpenny Post 
Rayner’s Penny Post 
Renegado 

Royal Oak Journal 
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St. James’s Evening Post 

St. James’s Weekly 
Packet ° 

Saturday’s Evening Post 

Saturday’s Post 

Shufflers ° ° ° 

Supplement to the 
Craftsman. 

Universal Journal 

Universal Spectator 

Universal Spy ° 

Universal Weekly Journal 


William Rayner 
Thomas Cooper 
Nathaniel Mist 

Thomas Warner 
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Thomas Warner 
Thomas Payne 
James Roberts 
William Hinton 
William Rayner ; 
J. Standen (1740) 
John Bagnall 
James Read 
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Weekly Courant . 

{Read’s] Weekly Journal 

Weekly Journal 
([Applebee’s] 

Weekly Medley 


_ 
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John Applebee 

Francis Clifton ; 
Elizabeth Powell 
James Roberts ; 

Henry Woodfall (1738) 
John Wilford 
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Weekly Miscellany 


Weekly Penny Journal 6 16 
Weekly Register . ° 12 16 a Thomas Cooper ; 
020 John Wilford 
Weekly Review . — 20 John Gardiner 
Whitehall Evening Post 315 0 Thomas Cooper 


coco oooo coco 


“eH 
oo 
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Total . ° - |1,051 17 O |1,182 6 O [1,343 15 


1 Subsequently cited Halfpenny Post, or Original London Post. The full title is first given in 1742, in the case 
of Bridget Buckridge only. 
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TaBLE VI—ApvVERTISEMENT Duty (OuTsTanpING Batances) 1741-4 


Alchymist ° 
British Champion . 
British Intelligencer 


British Spy . 


Champion 


Common Sense 


Country Journal or 
Craftsman ® 


Country Oracle 
Country Tatler? . 


Craftsman 


Craftsman Extraordinary 
Crispin’s Penny Post 


Daily Advertiser . 
Daily Courant 
Daily Gazetteer or 
London Advertiser 
Daily Journal 
Daily London Cryer 
Daily Post . 
Englishman’s Evening — 
Post . 
Entertainer . 
Evening Mercury * 
Evening Post 
Express, or Gazetteer 
Female Spectator 
Freeholder’s Journal 
General Evening Post 
General Penny Post 


Great Britain’s ee 
Packet 

Halfpenny London Spy . 

Halfpenny Post, or 
Original London Post? 


King’s Bench Halfpenny 
Post 

London Daily Post and 
General Advertiser 

London Evening Post ® . 


London Evening Post 
Boy > . 

London Gazette 

London and Country 
Weekly Penny Journal 

London Journal or 
Country Craftsman ® . 

London Morning _— 
Advertiser 


Srwowr 


a 


Publishers’ Names 


Charles Bennett 

Henry Goreham 

Elizabeth Applebee ; 

George Applebee (1744) 

J. Nicholson 

C. Chandler ; J. Huggon- 
son; Benjamin Cowse 
(1744) 

J. Griffith ; 

John Purser ; 

J. Standen 

Elizabeth Applebee ; 

Gaylard (1743) ; 

Geo. Applebee (1744) 

T. Cooper 

Dormer 

R. Francklin ; 

Henry Goreham ; 

Thomas Hinton ; 

Margaret Haines ; 

J. Standen ; 

William Ward 

James Roberts 

John Hart ; 

John Lewis 

Matthew Jenour 

Graves 

Thomas Cooper ; 

Mary Cooper (1744) 

Thomas Warner 

Hughes 

J. Meres 


Charles Corbet 
Thomas Warner 
A. McCulloch 
Thomas Payne 
G. Smith 

John Peele 
Thomas Sharp * 
James Roberts 
James Roberts ; 
Robert Walker 
Thomas Baker ; 
George Parker 
Robert Walker 
Bridget Buckeridge ; 
Francis Clifton ; 
Robert Walker 


George Parker 
Henry Woodfall 
J. Meres ; 

M. Edwards (1743) 


J. Nicholson 
Edward Owen 


Robert Walker 
John Peele ; 
Hive (1743) 


J. Nicholson 


1 Sometimes Tatler. 
* Sometimes (probably erroneously) Packet instead of Post. 
3 Sometimes London Evening Mercury, or London Mercury. 


* Thomas Thorpe (1744), evidently a slip for Sharp. 
5 The same paper ? 
® The same journal ? 



















London Spy ? ‘ 
London Spy Reviv ed Ss 


London Tatler 


{Mawson’s] — 
Journal 

Mountebank ‘ 

New London Evening 
Post 

New Weekly Mise: ellany. 

Novelle Gazette 

Occasional Craftsman 

Old Common Sense 


Old England’s Journal '. 
Orphan Reviv'd 


Parker’s Penny Post 


Post Boy 


Rayner’s Halfpenny Post 
Rayner’s Universal 
London Morning 
Advertiser . 
Rayner’s Penny Post 
Renegado 


Royal Oak Journal 
St. James’s Evening Post 


St. James’s Journal or 
British Champion 

St. James’s Weekly Packet 

Saturday’s Post 

Shufflers 

Supplement to Craftsman 

Universal Journal. 

Universal Spectator 


Universal Spy ° 
Universal Weekly Journal 


Weekly Courant ° 

Weekly Historian and 
News Man 

[Applebee’s] Weekly 
Journal . 

[Read’s] Weekly Journal 


Weekly Medley 
Weekly Register . 


Weekly Review 
Westminster Journal ® 


Total 


1 Sometimes Old England. 
* The same paper ? 


* Full title in 1742: The Westminster Journal, or, New Weekly Miscellany. 
Journal and London Political Miscellany between 1763 and 1764. 
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TaBLE VI—continued 
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Publishers’ Names 





A. McCulloch 

B. Buckeridge ; 

M. Edwards (1742) 
George Parker; 
William Rayner 
Robert Mawson ; 
Richard Mawson 
Thomas Edling 


J. Standen 

J. Metchell 
James Hull 
Thomas Warner 
James Purser ; 
Catherine Purser 
James Purser ; 
J. Morgan (1744) 
Elizabeth Powell 
George Parker ; 
James Read ; 

B. Buckeridge ; 
Thomas Read 
Thomas Warner ; 
John Wilford 
William Rayner 


William Rayner ; 
Elizabeth Applebee (1743) 
William Rayner 

Thomas Warner 

William Rayner ; 

J. Standen ; 

Elizabeth Applebee (1743) 
James Read ; 

Mary Read (1742) 


M. Edw’ rds 
William Rayner 
Nathaniel Mist 
Thomas Warner 
Thomas Warner 
Thomas Payne 
James Roberts ; 
John Meres (1742) 
William Hinton 
William Rayner ; 
William Ward ; 

J. Standen (1742) 
John Bagnall 


Robert Walker 


John Applebee 

James Read; 

Mary Read (1742) 
Francis Clifton ; 
Elizabeth Powell 
Thomas Cooper ; 

Joh Wilford 

John Gardiner [Gardner] 
J. Metchell 














Known as The Royal Westminster 
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Taste VII—ApvertiseMent Duty (OuTstanpInG Batances) 1745-8 


Publishers’ Names 


— 


POAC IH 


Charles Bennett 

James Roberts 

Elizabeth Applebee ; 

George Applebee 

Henry Goreham ; 

John Nicholson 

John Griffiths; John 
Purser (no entry); 
James Standen 

Elizabeth Applebee ; 

George Applebee ; 

D. Gaylard 

Thomas Cooper 

Dormer 

Mary Cooper 

Richard Francklin 

Henry Goreham ; 

T. Hinton ; 

M. Haines ; 

J. Standen ; 

William Ward 

James Roberts 

John Hart ; 

John Lewis 

Matthew Jenour 

Graves; J. Legg [sic.; 
and no entry, 1746) 
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Anatomist . ° 
British Intelligencer 
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Country Oracle 
Country Tatler 
Courier, &c. . 
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Craftsman Extraordinary 
Crispin’s Penny Post 
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Daily Advertiser 
Daily Courant 
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Daily Gazetteer or London 
Advertiser * ‘ 

Daily Journal 

Daily London Cryer 

Daily Post 


Mary Cooper 
Thomas Warner 
Hughes 

J. Meres 


Englishman’s Evening 
Post 

Entertainer . 

Evening Mercury 
[London Mercury] 

Evening Post 

Extra Gazetteer 

Female Spectator 

Freeholder’s Journal 

Gazetteer ! ‘ 

General Advertiser ? 


Charles Corbett 
Thomas Warner 
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A. McCullough 
Thomas Payne 
A. McCulloch 
Thomas Peele 
Thomas Sharpe 
John Griffith 
Henry Woodfall ; 
William Englesham (1746) 
James Roberts 
Robert Walker 
Thomas Baker ; 
George’ Parker 
Robert Walker 
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General Evening Post 
General Penny Post ° 
Great Britain’s Weekly 
Packet ° ° 
Halfpenny London Spy . 
Halfpenny Post or 
Original London Packet ® 
Halfpenny Post * 
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215 Robert Walker 
Jacobite’s Journal. ° — 3 10 Mary Cooper ; 
no entry William Strahan 
King’s Bench Halfpenny 
Post ° . : 25.13 0 | George Parker 
Ladies Magazine . . — — William Owen 
London and Country 
Weekly Journal ‘ 33 13 Robert Walker 
London Courant . ° 28 4 36 18 Richard Reiley ; 
James Hinton (1747) 
London Evening Post . ¥ 62 1 62 17 John Meres 
London Evening Post Boy 26 10 48 6 John Nicholson 
London Gazette . ‘ 7 15 17 37 18 Edward Owen 
London Journal * . : } 0 5 } > 0 5 > A. McCullough ; 
no entry 0 10 0 Thomas Peele 
London Journal or 
Country Craftsman® . 410 5 12 0 512 0 James Hive 


1The Daily Gazetteer became the Gazetteer in 1746-7; the title was again changed to The Gazetteer & London 
Daily Advertiser. 

2 Its title had been, until 1744, London Daily Post and General Advertiser. 

* The short title is always given in the case of Clifton and Walker, but the papers are probably one and the same. 

* The same paper as the succeeding one ? 5 The same paper as the preceding one ? 
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London Morning Penny 
Advertiser 

London Mercury. See 
Evening Mercury 

London Spy, &c.? 


London Spy Reviv’d? 
London Tatler 


[Mawson’s] aa 
Journal 

Mountebank. 

National Journal . 

New London Evening 
Post ° ° 

Novelle Gazette 

Occasional Craftsman 

Old Common Sense 


Old England[{s’ Journal]. 


Orphan Reviv’d 
Penny London Post, or 
The Morning Advertiser! 


Parker’s Penny Post 
Post Boy 


Rayner’s Halfpenny Post 

Rayner’s Penny Post 

Rayner’s Morning 
Advertiser 

[Read’s] Weekly Journal 

Remembrancer 

Renegado 


Royal Oak Journal 


Royal Westminster Jour. 
See Westminster Jour. 

St. James’s Evening Post 

St. James’s Intelligencer * 

St. James’s Weekly 
Packet ° ° 

Saturday’s Post 

Shufflers ° 

Supplement to Craftsman 

Universal Journal 

Universal Weekly Journal 


Universal Spectator 
Universal Spy ° 
Weekly Advertiser 
Weekly Courant . 
Weekly Historian or 

News Man ° . 
[Applebee’s] Weekly 

Journal ° 
Weekly Medley 


Weekly Register . 


Weekly Review 
Westminster Journal 
Whitehall Evening Post. 
Weekly Oracle. See 
Country Oracle 


Total 
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* Sometimes, St. James’s Evening Post. 
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IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
TaBLeE VII—continued 
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’ Title changed to London Morning Penny Post in 1751. 
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Publishers’ Names 


George Applebee ; 
John Nicholson 


Mary Edwards ; 

A. McCullough (no entry, 
1746) 

B. Buckridge 

George Parker ; 

William Rayner 

Robert Mawson ; 

Richard Mawson 

Thomas Edling 

James Purser 


J. Standen 

James Hull 
Thomas Warner 
James Purser ; 
Catherine Purser 
John Morgan ; 
John Purser (1747) 
Elizabeth Powell 


John Nicholson 

B. Buckridge ; 
George Parker ; 
James Read ; 
Thomas Read 
Thomas Warner ; 
John Wilford 
William Rayner 
William Rayner 
Elizabeth Applebee ; 
William Rayner 
Mary Read 
William Owen 
Thomas Warner 
Elizabeth Applebee ; 
William Rayner ; 
James Standen 


Mary Read 
William Edwards 


William Rayner 
Nathaniel Mist 
Thomas Warner 
Thomas Warner 
Thomas Payne 
Willam Rayner ; 
James Standen 
John Meres 
William Hinton 
William Faden 
John Bagnall 


Robert Walker 


John Applebee 
Francis Clifton ; 
Elizabeth Powell 
Thomas Cooper ; 
John Wilford 
John Gardiner 
M. Metchell 
Charles Corbett 









2 The same paper ? 


Intelligencer may be the clerk’s slip for Post. 
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ACCOUNTS OF LONDON NEWSPAPERS 


April 


TaBLeE VILI—Apvertisement Duty (OutTstanpInG BaLancgs) 1749-53 


Alchymist 
British Intelligencer 


British Spy . 


Common Sense 


Country Journal or 
Craftsman 

Country Oracle 

Country Tatler 


Craftsman 


Craftsman Extraordinary 
Crispin’s Penny Post 


Daily Advertiser 
Daily Courant 
Daily Gazetteer.” 
Gazetteer. 
Daily Journal 
Daily London Cryer 
Englishman’s Evening 


" See , 


Post m 
Entertainer . 
Evening Mercury 1 


Evening Post 

Female Spectator . 

Freeholder’s Journal 

Gazetteer and London 
Daily Advertiser ? 


General Advertiser * 

General Evening Post 

General Penny Post ° 

Great Britain’s Weekly 
Packet 

Halfpeany London Spy. 

Halfpenny Post or 
Original London Packet 


King’s Bench Halfpenny 
Post ‘ . 

London and Country 
Weekly Journal 

London Courant . 

London Daily Adve’ rtiser. 
See Gazetteer. 

London Evening Post 

London Evening Post Boy 

London Gazette 

London Journal ¢ 


London Journal or 
Country Craftsman‘ . 

London Morning Penny 
Advertiser ® 

London Review 


1749 
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Publishers’ Names 


Charles Bennett 
Elizabeth Applebee ; 
George Applebee 
Henry Goreham ; 
John Nicholson ; 
James Leage (1753) 
John Griffiths ; 
James Standen 
Elizabeth Applebee ; 
George Applebee ; 
D. Gaylard 

Thomas Cooper 
Dormer 

Richard Francklin ; 
Henry Goreham ; 
M. Haines ; 

T. Hinton ; 

James Standen ; 
William Ward 
James Roberts 
John Hart; 

John Lewis 
Matthew Jenour 
Graves 


Thomas Warner 
Hughes 


Charles Corbett 

Thomas Warner 

A. McCollough [McCoul- 
lough : McCullough) 

Thomas Payne 

Thomas Peele 

Thomas Sharp 

John Griffith ; J. Brown; 
Charles Say (1750); 
J. Moore (1753); 
Wm. Owen (1753) 

William Eglesham 

James Roberts 

Robert Walker 

Thomas Baker ; 

George Parker 

Robert Walker 

B. Buckridge ; 

Francis Clifton ; 

Robert Walker 


George Parker 


Robert Walker 
William Reiley 


John Meres 

John Nicholson 
Edward Owen 

A. McCollough ; 
Thomas Peele 
James Hive ; 

A. Hive (1751) 
George Applebee ; 
John Nicholson 
D. Henry 


2 Sometimes given as Gazetteer, sometimes 4s London Daily Advertiser, sometimes as London Gazetteer. 
3 Title changed to Public Advertiser in 1752. 


* The same paper ? 


5 Sometimes London Morning Penny Post Boy, or Penny London Morning Advertiser. 









IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Tas_e VilI—continued 





1749 


London Spy! p . 
London Spy Revived! . 
London Tatler 


—-- 
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[Mawson’s] Weekly 

Journal . . 
Mount ebank ° 
New London Evening Post 
Novelle Gazette 
Occasional Craftsman 
Old British Spy 







_ 
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Old Common Sense 18 0 
7 6 
Old England{’s Journal]. —_ 
45 14 
Orphan Reviv’d . ° 48 
Penny London Post 364 11 
21 
110 
Parker’s Penny Post 41 5 
24 1 
Post Boy 01 
77 8 
Rayner’s Halfpenny Post 46 2 
Rayner’s Penny Post 5 1 
Rayner’s Morning 71 18 
Advertiser e 0 12 
[Read’s] Weekly Journal 0 4 
Remembrancer 6 8 
Renegado 02 
48 3 
Royal Oak Journal 37 12 
0 16 
St. James’s Evening Post 46 2 
04 
St. James’s Weekly 
Packet . 014 
Saturday’s Post 46 10 
Shufflers $ . 02 
Supplement to Craftsman 02 
Universal Advertiser _— 
Universal Journal ° 7 2 
Universal Weekly Journal 35 8 
48 9 
Universal Spy 1 6 
Walker’s Journal . 1 3 
Weekly Advertiser 12 9 
Weekly Courant . 014 
Weekly Historian or 
News Man ° ° 6 1 
([Applebee’s] Weekly 
Journal . 1 0 
Weekly Medley 09 
8 19 
Weekly Register . 12 16 
Weekly Review 0 2 
Westminster Journal 9 13 
Whitehall Evening Post. 163 14 
Weekly Oracle. See 
Country Oracle. 
Total 
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Publishers’ Names 




























E. Nunnely 
B. Buckridge [Buckeridge] 


0 George Parker ; 
0. William Rayner 
0 Robert Mawson ; 
0. Richard Mawson 
0 Thomas Edling 
0 James Standen 
0 James Hull 
0 Thomas Warner 
0 M. Metchell 
0 James Purser ; 
0 Catherine Purser 
0 John Purser ; 
0 Hugh Morgan ; 
0 E. Nunnely (1753) ; 
0 C. Simpson (1753) 
0 Elizabeth Powell 
0 John Nicholson 
0 B. Buckridge ; 
0 George Parker; 
0} James Read ; 
0 Thomas Read 
0 Thomas Warner ; 
0. John Wilford 
0 William Rayner 
0 William Rayner 
0 Elizabeth Applebee ; 
0 William Rayner 
0 Mary Read: 
E. Nunnely (1753) 
William Owen 
0 Thomas Warner 
0 Elizabeth Applebee ; 
0 William Rayner ; 
0 James Standen 
0 William Edwards; Mary 
0. Read; E, Nunnely (1753) 
0 William Rayner 
0 Nathaniel Mist 
0 Thomas Warner 
0 Thomas Warner 
0 J. Crockett [subsequently 
Croker) 
0 Thomas Payne 
De William Rayner ; 
0 James Standen 
0 William Hinton 
0 John Nicholson 
0 John Nicholson 
0 John Bagnall 
0 Robert Walker 
0 John Applebee 
> Francis Clifton ; 
0 Elizabeth Powell 
0 John Wilford 
0 John Gardner 
0 M. Metchell 
0 Charles Corbett 


3,628 11 0 





1 The same paper ? 








220 ACCOUNTS OF LONDON NEWSPAPERS April 


TasLE [X—ApvVERTISEMENT DvuTY 


1755 1758 1759 


Alchymist ° . ° ° 
Baldwin’s Journal, or London sry. See London Spy 
British Intelligencer ° ‘ . 
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British Spy 
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Christian Chronicle . 
Citizen’s Morning Post 
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Daily Courant 

Daily Journal . 

Daily London Cryer ‘ 
Englishman’s Evening Post 
Entertainer . 
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Evening Advertiser . 

Evening Mercury 

Evening Post . 

Female Spectator 

Gray’s Inn Journal or Craftsman 
Freeholder’s Journal 

General Penny Post . 

General Evening Post 

Great Britain’s Weekly Packet 
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Halfpenny London Spy . 

Halfpenny Post, or Original London Post 
King’s Bench Halfpenny Post 

List of Horse Races . 2 

Lloyd’s Evening Post & British Chronicle 
London Chronicle [or Universal Evening Post] 
London & Country Weekly Journal 
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London Evening Post 

London Evening Post Boy 

London Gazette ‘ 

Gazetteer & London Daily Advertiser 
London Journal * 
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London Journal or Country Craftsman 
London Morning Penny Advertiser*® . 
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1 The same paper ? 2 The same paper ? 
* Nicholson’s items are for London Morning Penny Post Boy but this is probably an error. 


London Spy Reviv’d? . , ‘ js ‘ 0 
London Tatler. ° ° ° . ° ° 0 
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1948 IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


(OurstanDING Batancgs) 1755-62 


1761 1762 Publishers’ Names 
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R. Francklin; H. Goreham; T. Hinton; 
M. Haines; J. Standen; Wm. Ward; 
Charles Say (1762) 
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J. Roberts 
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M. Jenour 
Graves 
T. Warner 
Hughes 
. Corbett 
. Warner 
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0 356 14 
0 80 17 
0 23 0 
0 
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- Bouqueet [sic]; T. Payne; J. Moore (1758) 
- McCulloch 
. Payne 
. Peele 
J. Carneggie [sic]; Marney Thrush (1759) 
Sharpe 
Robert Walker 
C. Say (senior); Edward Say (1761) 
T. Baker; G. Parker 
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. Clifton; R. Walk r 
. Walker 
. Buckridge 
. Parker 
. Heber 
Kinnersley ; W. Nichols (1762) 
J. Wilkie 
R. Walker 
J. Meres; Kinnersly (1760) 
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E. Owen 
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222 ACCOUNTS OF LONDON NEWSPAPERS | April 


{Mawson’s] Weekly Journal 


Mountebank 

New London Evening Post 
Novelle Gazette 
Occasiona! Craftsman 

Old British Spy 


Old Common Sense . 
Old England’s Journal 


Orphan Reviv’d 


Parker’s Penny Post. 


Penny London Post . 
Political Chronicle 
Post Boy 


Public Advertiser [ cee General ene 
Public Ledger . 

Rayner’s Halfpenny Post 

Rayner’s Morning Advertiser 


Rayner’s Penny Post 
Renegado . 
[Read’s] Weekly Journal 


Royal Gazette . 
Royal Chronicle 


Royal Oak Journal . 


St. James’s Evening Post . 


St. James’s Intelligencer 

St. James’s Weekly Packet 

Saturday’s Post 

Shufflers . 

Supplement to Crafteman . 

Universal Advertiser . 

Universal Chronicle or Westminster Journal 


Universal Journal 
Universal Spy . ° 
Universal Weekly Journal 


Walker’s Journal 

Weekly Advertiser 

Weekly Chronicle 

Weekly Courant ° 
Weekly Historian or News Man 
[Applebee’s] Weekly Journal 
Weekly Medley 

Weekly Register 

Weekly Review 
Westminster Journal ? 
Whitehall Evening Post 


Total . 
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4,724 13 0 


1 In 1760 the Westminster Journal was temporarily absorbed by the Universal Chronicle. 
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—continued 















1760 Publishers’ Names 



































0 12 2 0 12 Ct 0 12 ot Robert Mawson; Richard Mawson 
3 2 0. $32 0 32 0 
060 060 060 T. Edling 
1410 0 1410 0 1410 0 J. Standen 
05 0 050 05 0 J. Hull 
010 €3 6 010 T. Warner 
210 0 714 0 060 Metchell ; Mrs. Metchell (1761) ; Ashmore (1762); 
Pottenger (1762); G. Redmayne (1762) 
6 9 0 6 9 5 69 0 James Purser; Catherine Purser 
18 0 0 18 0 0 0 
27 8 0 27 8 0 27 8 0 H. Morgan; Hannah Owen 
48: 0 48 0 48 0 Eliz. Powell 
110 0 110 0 B. Buckridge ; G. Parker; J. Read; T. Read 
41 5 0 41 5 0 
=o } 3 } 
2410 2410 
604 8 0 504 8 0 J. Nicholson 
200 620 J. Metchell ; Mrs. Metchell (1761) 
0 0 0 0 T. Warner; Wilford 
77 0 77 0. 
240 0 401 0 


Wm. Eglesham ; Henry Woodfall (1761) 





76 0 310 0 Wm. Bristow 
W. Rayner 
1 0 01 0 
71:18 0 7118 0. Eliz. Applebee; W. Rayner 
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T. Warner 
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6 0 Hannah Owen; J. Phipps (1759); Alice Phipp 
4 0 (1761); R. Baldwin (1761) 
2 0 1016 0 



















































no entry J. Coote 
no entry C. Say ; Ashmore (1762); Pottenger (1762) 
3712 0 Eliz. Applebee ; W. Rayner; J. Standen 
016 0 
48 3 0 
81 2 0 R. Baldwin (1761); Hannah Owen; J. Phipps 
28 12 0 (1759); Alice Phipps 1761) 
51 8 0 
040 W. Edwards ? 
014 0 W. Rayner 
4610 0 N. Mist 
020 T. Warner 
020 T. Warner 
1518 0 J. Croker 





R. Stevens ; Wm. Bristow (1762) 












T. Payne 
W. Hinton 
W. Rayner; J. Standen 


J. Nicholson 
J. Nicholson; J. Griffiths 
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18 0 160 0 T. Payne; Wm. Owen; Stephens (1759); 
_ _ Harrison (1760) 
014 0 014 0 014 0 J. Bagnall 
610 €i3 06 610 R. Walker 
100 100 1 0 O | J. Applebee 
8 19 ’ 8 19 2 8 19 S F. Clifton; Eliz. Powell 
09 0 09 0 09 0. 
1216 0 1216 0 1216 O | J. Wilford 
020 020 020 John Gardner 
no entry 35 0 0 M. Metchell; W. Faden (1758); G. Redmayne 
0 6 0 (1762); 8. Williams (1762)? 
130 8 0 C. Corbett 
4,592 3 0 






* The item for 1755 is for St. James’s Evening Post, but this seems to be an error. 
* The entry under Williams is for the Royal Westminster Chronicle, but this must be a slip. 
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Alchymist . 

Baldwin's Journal [see 
London Spy] 

British Intelligencer 


British Spy . 


Citizen’s Morning Post . 
Commonsense 


Country Journal or 
Craftsman 

Country Oracle 

Country Tatler 


Craftsman Extraordinary 
Crispin’s Penny Post 


Daily Advertiser . 
Daily Courant 
Daily Journal 
Daily London Cryer 
Englishman’s — 
Post ° 
Entertainer . ‘ 
Evening Advertiser 
Evening Post 
Female Spectator 
Freeholder’s Journal 
Gazetteer and London 
Daily Advertiser 
General Evening Post 
Great Britain’s ne 
Packet 
Halfpenny Post, or 
Original London Post. 
King’s Bench Halfpenny 
Post . ° 
Lloyd’s Evening Post 
London Chronicle 
London Evening Post 
London Evening Post 
Boy. ° 
London Gazette 
London Journal? . 


London Journal or 
Country Craftsman?! . 
London Mercury &c. 


London Morning — 
Advertiser 
London Spy. 


London Tatler 
[Mawson’s] Weekly 


Journal . . 
Mountebank 
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DH ONNOCHONNOCAKH ONIN NA — i a7 1D 


1 The same paper ? 
2 Nicholson’s items are for London Morning Penny Post Boy, but this must be a slip. 
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111 0 


15 
7 
201 


11 
197 


owoowonor 


16 
17 
1 
6 
16 
4 
8 
7 
10 
10 
3 
8 
10 
12 
2 
0 
2 
10 
19 
2 
18 
1l 
4 
17 
0 
16 


18 
2 
18 
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8 18 
11 6 
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TABLE X—ADVERTISEMENT Dory (OurstaNDING Batances) 1764-7 


ecocoocoecoeco 


“NH 


cooocooc coooocoo oooo 


coocoo oococo 
rr] Cw “~ 


coco oo 


April 


Publishers’ Names 


Charles Bennett 


Elizabeth Applebee ; 
George Applebee 
James Leage ; 
H. Goreham ; 
J. Nicholson 
Thomas Parker 
John Griffiths ; 
J. Standing 
Elizabeth Applebee ; 
George Applebee ; 
D. Gaylard 
Thomas Cooper 
Dormer 
Charles Say ; R. Francklin; 
H. Goreham ; 
M. Haines ; 
J. Hinton ; 
J. Standing ; 
William Ward ; 
Charles Say (1765) 
James Roberts 
John Hart ; 
J. Lewis 
Matthew Jenour 
Graves 
Thomas Warner 
Hughes 


Charles Corbett 
Thomas Warner 
J. Moore 
Thomas Payne 
Thomas Peele 
F. Sharp 


William Owen 
Edward Say 
Thomas Baker ; 
George Parker 
B. Buckeridge 
Francis Clifton 


George Parker 
William Nicholls 
J. Wilkie 

J. Meeres [Meres] 


J. Nicholson 
Edward Owen 
A. McCollough ; 
Thomas Peele 


James Hive 

A. McCollough 
[McCullough] 
George Applebee ; 
J. Nicholson * 
R. Baldwin ; 

B. Buckeridge 
George Parker ; 
William Rayner 
Robert Mawson; 
Richard Mawson 
Thomas Edling 
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TABLE X—continued 








1764 1765 1766 1767 Publishers’ Names 


























New London _— 

Post ‘ ‘ 1410 0 1410 0 14 10 0 1410 0 J. Standing (Standen) 
Novelle Gazette 05 0 05 0 05 0 05 0 James Hull 
Occasional Craftsman 010 010 010 6 2 6 Thomas Warner 
Old British Spy 28s: 0 116 O 210 0 40 0 Redmayne 
Old Common Sense 6 9 0 69 0 6 9 of 6 9 0) | James Purser; 

18 0 of 18 0 of 18 0 0 18 0 of Catherine Purser 
Old England’s Journal . 27 8 O 7s ¢ 27 8 0 27 8 O H. Morgan 
Orphan Reviv’d 48 0 48 0 48 0 48 0 Elizabeth Powell 
Owen’s Chronicle . 48:8 0 no entry 200 3 6 0 J. Cooke 

110 0 110 0 110 0 110 0 B. Buckeridge ; 

41 5 0 41 5 0 41 5 0 41 5 0 George Parker ; 
Parker’s Penny Post 210 = 2 4 $3 @ 2 1 7 James Read ; 

24 10 24 10 24 1 oJ 2410 Thomas Read 
Penny London Post. 504 8 0 504 8 0 504 8 0 504 8 0 J. Nicholsom 
Post Boy ‘ 010 0 1 S 010 01 = Thomas Warner ; 

77 8 0 77 8 0 77 8 O 77 8 0 John Wilford 
Public Advertiser. . 361 8 O 273 2 0 433 14 0 503 8 O Henry Woodfall 
Public Ledger ‘ ° 199 4 0 203 18 0 299 4 0 433 10 0 Wm. Bristow ; 

Francis Newbery (1767) 

Rayner’s Halfpenny Post 46 2 0 46 2 0 46 2 0 46 2 0 William Rayner 
Rayner’s Morning 71 18 *} 71 18 a 7118 0 7118 0 Elizabeth Applebee ; 

Advertiser o 012 0 9 3 0 012 0 012 0 William Rayner 
Rayner’s Penny Post . 5 1 0 5 1 0 5 10 5 1 0 William Rayner 
Renegado é 02 0 020 020 020 Thomas Warner 
Royal Oak Journal ‘ 3712 0 37 12 0 37 12 0 37 12 0 Elizabeth Applebee ; 

0 16 ol 0 16 o} 0 16 o} 016 0 William Rayner ; 
48 3 0 48 3 0 48 3 0 48 3 0 J. Standing 
St. James’s Chronicle . 61 6 0 73 6 «0 43 4 0 290 8 0 R. Baldwin 
St. James’s Evening Post 30 14 0 30 14 0 30 14 0 30 14 0 Henry Owen 
St. James’s Intelligencer. 040 040 040 040 William Edwards 
St. James’s Weekly 

Packet . ‘ ‘ 014 0 014 0 014 0 014 0 William Rayner 
Saturday’s Post . ‘ 4610 0 4610 0 4610 0 4610 0 Nathaniel Mist 
Shufflers ° 020 020 020, 020 Thomas Warner 
Supplement to Craftsman 020 020 020 020 Thomas Warner 
Universal Advertiser . 1518 0 1518 0 1518 0 1518 0 J. Croker 
Universal Journal a * 2S , 28 . 2 Thomas Payne 
Universal Spy . 160 160 160 1 60 William Hinton 
Universal Weekly Journal 48 9 = 48 9 * 48 9 = 48 9 = William Rayner ; 

35 8 0 35 8 0 35 8 0 35 8 0 J. Standing 
Walker’s Journal . 1 3 0 1 3 0 13 0 13 0 J. Nicholson 
Weekly Advertiser 1619 0 1619 0 1619 0 1619 0 J. Nicholson 
Westminster Journal 24 2 110 ' 26 2 4 0 * Redmayne ; 

19 2 0 19 2 0 19 2 0 — 8. Williams 
Weekly Courant 014 0 014 0 014 0 014 0 John Bagnall 
[Applebee’s]} — 

Journal . ° 100 100 100 100 J. Applebee 

Weekly Medley . ‘ 09 - 09 09 5 09 *Y Francis Clifton ; 
819 0 819 0 819 0 819 0 Elizabeth Powell 
Weekly Register . 1216 0 1216 0 1216 0 1216 0 John Wilford 
Weekly Review . 020 020 020 03 0 John Gardner 
Whitehall Evening Post 154 12 0 165 8 0 111 12 0 172 14 0 Charles Corbett 
Total . . . |}6,464 14 0 4,902 0 0 4,571 8 0 5,366 18 0 
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Taste XI—Apvertisement Duty (OurstanpING Batances) 1768-71 


; | 


1768 





Alchymist ‘i 

Baldwin’s Journal, or 
London Spy 

British Intelligencer 


British Monitor 


British Spy . 


Citizen’s Morning Post . 
Commonsense 


Country Journal or’ 
Craftsman. 

Country Oracle 

Country Tatler 


Craftsman 


Craftsman Extraordinary 
Crispin’s Penny Post 


Daily Advertiser . 

Daily Courant 

Daily Journal 

Daily London Cryer 

Englishman’s Evening 
Post ‘ 

Entertainer . . 

Evening Advertiser 

Evening Post 

Female Spectator 

Freeholder’s Journal 

Gazetteer [& London 
Daily Advertiser] 

General Evening Post 


Great Britain’s Weekly 
Packet ‘ ‘ 2 
Halfpenny Post, or 
Original London Post 
Independent Chronicle . 


Post ‘ ‘ 
Lloyd’s Evening Post 
London Advertiser * 
London Spy. See 

Baldwin’s Journal 
London Chronicle . 
London Daily Advertiser ? 


King’s Bench Halfpenny 


11 
14 
3 
7 
7 


a 





~] 


- 
on -_ @o 
on Jorn ost 
me 
~ 


2 


eccooocoocececeso 


1 
55 
80 

3 

4 


0 

0 2 
28 18 
80 17 
es 


1 2 


coocooco 


1,003 12 
33. 8 

11 7 

3 5 

96 8 


215 


Publishers’ Names 


Charles Bennet 
B. Buckeridge ; 
Richard Baldwin 
George Applebee ; 
Elizabeth Applebee 
William Adlard ; 
John Miller (1770) ; 
George Redmayne (1771) 
Henry Goreham ; 
John Nicholson ; 
James Leage ; 
George Redmayne (1769) 
James Parker 
John Griffiths ; 
John Standing 
George Applebee ; 
Elizabeth Applebee ; 
D. Gaylard 
Thomas Cooper 
Dormer 
Richard Francklin ; 
Henry Goreham 
M. Haines ; 
John Hinton ; 
John Standing ; 
William Ward ; 
Charles Say ; 
Robert Thompson (1771) 
James Roberts 
John Hart ; 
John Lewis 
Matthew Jenour 
Graves 
Thomas Warner 
Hughes 


Charles Corbett 

Thomas Warner 

James Moore 

Thomas Payne 

Thomas Peele 

John Sharpe 

William Owen ; 

Robert Thompson (1771) 
Samuel Bladon ; 

Robert Thompson (1771) 
Thomas Baker ; 

George Parker 
Benjamin Buckeridge 
Francis Clifton 
Robinson ; 

William Bingley (1771) 


George Parker 
William Nicholls 
Thomas Evans 


John Wilkie 
J. Burd 


London Daily Chronicle * 21110 0 William Woodfall 
London Evening Post . § 0 121 16 no entry Meres ; John Miller (1769) 
London Evening Post Boy 0 —- -- John Nicholson 
London Gazette . “ 9 0 90 0 143 0 0 Edward Owen 
London Journal® . ; + —- —— A. McCullough ; 

0 _— _ Thomas Peele 





London Journal or 
Country Craftsman ‘* . 20 James Hive 


' i 





1 Could this be the London Morning Penny Advertiser ? 2 Is this some other paper here listed ’ 
5 This, apparently, is the Morning Chronicle and London Advertiser, founded in 1769. 
* The same paper ? 
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TABLE XI—continued 





Publishers’ Names 





London Mercury . 


London Morning Penny 
Advertiser 

London Packet 

London Tatler 


[Mawson’s] Weekly 
Journal ° 
Middlesex Journal 


Mountebank ‘ 

New London Evening 
Post 

Novelle Gazette 

Occasional Craftsman 

Old British Spy 

Old Common Sense 


Old England 
Orphan Reviv'd 
Owen’s Chronicle . 


Parker’s Penny Post 


Penny London Post 
Post Boy 


Public Advertiser ‘ 
Public Ledger . 
Rayner’s HaNpenny Pos 
Rayner’s Morning 

Advertiser ° 
Rayner’s Penny Post 
Renegado 


Royal Oak Journal 
St. James’s Chronicle 


St. James’s Evening Post 

St. James’s Intelligencer. 

St. James’s Weekly 
Packet ‘ 

Saturday’s Post 

Shufflers 


Supplement to Craftsman | 


Universal Advertiser 
Universal Journal. 
Universal Spy ‘ ° 
Universal Weekly Journal 


Walker’s Journal . 

Weekly Advertiser 

Weekly Courant 

[Applebee’s] Weekly 
Journal 

Weekly Medley 


Weekly Register . 
Weekly Review 
Westminster Journal 


Whitehall Evening Post. 


Total 





4718 0 
1516 0 
71:13 0 
013 0 
318 0 
012 0 
3 2 0 
060 
1410 0 
0 5 0 
010 
no entry 
18 .0 7 
6 9 O 
27 8 0 
48 0 
700 
41 5 0 
110 0 
s 3 ¢@ 
24 1 0 
504 8 O 
01 0 
77 8 o 
733 4 0 
481 10 0 
46 2 0 
71 18 O 
012 0 
§ 10 
020 
48 3 0 
016 O;} 
37 12 0f 
165 0 0O 
3014 0 
0 4 0 
014 0 
4610 0 
02 0 
020 
1518 0 
7. = = 
1 60 
48 9 0 
35 8 O 
1 3 0 
1619 0 
014 0 
» 8.6 
819 0 
09 0 
12°16 0 
020 
no entry 
21412 0 
6,564 18 0 
a 








3114 0 

510 0 
587 10 O 
5 6 0 


30 14 0 

6 0 0 
214 0 0 
4,306 12 0 


























1770 
—_ 060 
1318 0 4812 0 
37.2 0 51 4 0 
—_ i dai 
— 3 6 °} 
016 0 , ee 
632 8 0 642 14 0 
614 18 424 2 0 
5712 0 202 2 O 
30 14 0 3014 0 | 
! 
me oe | 
212 0 20 0 
_ 117 2 *} 
183 4 0 3115 0 
3,908 8 0 {3,899 7 0 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————E———O—————————————— 





A. McCullough ; 
Miller (1771) 
John Nicholson ; 
George Applebee 
Thomas Evans 
George Parker ; 
William Rayner 
Robert Mawson ; 
Richard Mawson 
Isaac Fell ; 
Thomas Wheble 
Thomas Edling 


John Standing 
James Hull 
Thomas Warner 
George Redmayne 
James Purser ; 
Catherine Purser 
Henry Morgan 
Elizabeth Powell 
John Cooke ; 
Harrison (1771) 
Benjamin Buckeridge ; 
George Parker ; 
James Read ; 
Thomas Read 

John Nicholson 
Thomas Warner ; 
John Wilford 
Henry Woodfall 
Francis Newbery 
William Rayner 
Elizabeth Applebee ; 
William Rayner 
William Rayner 
Thomas Warner 
Elizabeth Applebee ; 
William Rayner ; 
John Standing 
Richard Baldwin ; 
Henry Baldwin (1769 
Henry Owen 
William Edwards 


William Rayner 
Nathaniel Mist 
Thomas Warner 
Thomas Warner 
John Croker 
Thomas Payne 
William Hinton 
William Rayner ; 
John Standing 
John Nicholson 
John Nicholson 
John Bagnall 


John Applebee 

Francis Clifton ; 
Elizabeth Powell 

John Wilford 

John Gardner 

George Redmayne ; 
Samuel Williams (1768) 
Charles Corbett ; 
Thomas Wright (1771) 
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TaBLeE XII—Apvertisement Duty (OvuTsTanpIne Batances) 1772-5 








Baldwin’s Journal or 
London Spy 
Bingley’s Journal ‘ 
Citizen’s Morning Post . 
Craftsman ¢ ° 


Daily Advertiser . 
Evening Advertiser 
Gazetteer [& London 
Daily Advertiser] 
General Evening Post 


Independent Chronicle . 
Lloyd’s Evening Post 
London Daily Chronicle? 
London Chronicle 
London Evening Post . 


Gazette 
Mercury . 


London 
London 


London Packet 


Middlesex Journal 


Morning Chronicle 
Morning Post 


Old British Spy 
Owen’s Chronicle . 
Plan, &c. . 
Public Advertiser 
Public Ledger 


St. James’s Chronicle 
St. James’s Evening Post 
Sporting Calendar 
Westminster Journal 
Whitehall Evening Post. 


Total 





0 
9 
965 
492 


239 
30 


0 
31 


4,724 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 


of 


0 


4 6 
6 18 
166 16 


0 
0 
0 


no entry 


529 0 
28 18 


462 12 
155 16 


5 12 
331 18 
110 4 
282 16 


105 8 
. 2 


79 


23 
33 


204 
600 
147 


0 
13 
6 
638 2 
214 16 
229 12 
156 12 
30 14 
28 12 
014 
31 15 31 15 
182 18 165 16 


6,519 3 0 | 4,796 3 


So 


oo 
KH 


ecco 
— 


ccooocoooocoo 
© Kw 


ob 


0 


10 12 
2 6 
166 16 
0 2 


559 10 
28 18 


686 8 
156 2 


332 4 
139 12 
386 0 


126 6 
110 


124 14 


113 18 


509 16 


977 0 


1 6 
13 12 

1 16 
659 0 
410 10 
166 4 
30 14 
28 12 

s % 
31 15 
228 14 


0 
0 


5,893 5 0 


Publishers’ Names 


Henry Baldwin 
William Bingley 
James Parker 
Robert Thompson ; 
Charles Say (1775) 
Matthew Jenour 
James Moore 
Robert Thompson ; 
Charles Say (1774) 
Samuel Bladon ; 
John Bew (1774) 
William Bingley 
William Nichols 
William Woodfall 
John Wilkie 
J. Miller ; 
Robert Page (1774) 
Edward Owen 
J. Miller ; 
Robert Page (1774) 
Thomas Evans ; 
William Woodfall (1773) 
Thomas Wheble ; 
Williams & Co. (1773) ; 
Wm. Griffin (1774) 
William Woodfall 
D. & E. Cox; Williams 
& Co. (1774) ; 
Wm. Griffin (1774) 
George Redmayne 
Mary Harrison 
Sir John Fielding 
Henry Woodfall 
Francis Newbery ; 
Henry Randall (1774) 
Henry Baldwin 
Henry Owen 
F. Fawconer 
George Redmayne 
Charles Corbett ; Thomas 
Wright ; Francis Wright 
(1774) 





1 This must be the Morning Chronicle. 
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TasLeE XIII—ApvertisemMent Duty (OuTsTaANDING BALANCES) 1776-9 





Publishers’ Names 





Baldwin’s Journal or 

London Spy ° ° 2014 0 12 Henry Baldwin 
Bingley’s Journal ° 014 0 4 William Bingley 
Citizen’s Morning Post . 166 16 0 James Parker 
Courier de l'Europe ‘ 10 8 0 6 Edward Cox 
Craftsman . ‘ 4 no entry 0 Charles Say ; 
Mary Say (1778) 
Daily Advertiser . ° 565 10 0 482 12 Matthew Jenour ; 
Josiah Jenour (1778) 
Daily Gazetteer . . 759 8 O 356 Mary Say ; 
George Redmayne (1778) 
28 0 F. Matthews 

2818 0 James Moore 

1812 0 Sir John Fielding 
279 18 O John Bew 

no entry William Nichols; 
56618 0 John Rivington (1778) 
58 18 John Wilkie 
308 16 J. Miller 
167 16 Thomas Harrison 

0 6 Richardson & Co. ; 
Wm. Parker (1777) 


English Chronicle —_ 
Evening Advertiser “ 28 18 
Fielding’s Plan . ‘ 5 4 
General Evening Post . 168 4 
Lloyd’s Evening Post . 223 12 


coco 


London Chronicle . 159 6 
London Evening Post . 200 8 
London Gazette . ‘ 75 10 
London Intelligencer . 010 


ceooooocoeo 
—— 


ecoco 





London Journal. See 
Baldwin’s Journal 
London Mercury . . 3 8 J. Miller 
London Packet . ‘ 70 2 William Woodfall ; 
Thomas Brewman (1778) 
Middlesex Journal e 35 16 42 60 Ayres & Co. ; 
Richard Ayre (1778) 
Morning Chronicle é 369 0 181 10 0 William Woodfall 
Morning Intelligencer . — —_ ~ William Parker 
Morning Post . - [1,148 14 436 4 0 Richard Haswell ; 
150 10 no entry William Griffin 
New Morning Post ‘ — 165 4 0 _ George Corrall 
Old British Spy . . 23 210 0 George Redmayne 
Owen’s Chronicle . . 414 2214 0 0 Mary Harrison ; 
William Parker (1778) 
Public Advertiser ‘ 862 18 824 14 0 833 14 0 Henry Woodfall 
Public Ledger ‘ ‘ 697 12 361 16 0 645 2 Henry Randall ; 
— = 112 0 0 Thos. Brewman (1777) ; 
Francis Blith (1779) 
Racing Calendar . ‘ _ no entry 105 16 J. Wetherby ; 
F. Fawconer (1778) 
St. James’s Chronicle . 330 2 0 244 16 0 367 14 Henry Baldwin 
St. James’s Evening Post 3014 0 30 14 0 30 14 Henry Owen 
Sporting Calendar s 105 16 0 105 16 — F. Fawconer 
Westminster Gazette . > 11 8 0 no entry George Pearce 
Westminster Journal . $312 0 3 0 0 110 0 George Redmayne 
_ — 0 — Charles Corbett ; 
Whitehall Evening Post. 31 15 2 31 15 o} 100 8 0 Thomas Wright ; 
186 0 0 135 6 0 3115 0 John Williams (1778) 


Total . . - |}6,417 17 0 [4,854 5 0 0 |6,260 11 0 
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TaBLE XIV—ApvERTISEMENT Duty (OvutTstanpIne Batances) 1780-3 


1780 1781 1782 1783 Publishers’ Names 





Baldwin’s Journal, or . 

London Spy. i 315 
Bingley’s Journal ° 2h 
British Gazette & Sunday 

Monitor ° ° Jnl 
Citizen’s Morning Post 16 
Courier de I’Europe ‘ 10 
Craftsman : ‘ 2 
Daily Advertiser . . 0 
Gazetteer & London 

Daily Advertiser ° 7 


7 Henry Baldwin 
5 William Bingley 


Mrs. E. Johnson 
James Parker 
E. Cox 

Mary Say 

J. Jenour 


Mary Say 

James Barr ; 

R. Haswell (1781) ; 

{1783 name illegible] 

James Moore 

Sir John Fielding 

Henry Pearce ; 

Richard Bell 

John Bew 

Rivington & Co. 

John Wilkie 

James Barker; Fleming; 
T. Cooper (1781); J. 
Fielding (1781); T. 
Thirlwind (1781) ; John 
Miller (1782); [two 
1783 names illegible ; 
one is the same as for 
London Intelligencer or 
Craftsman, and the last 
four letters are away] 

John Miller ; 

T. Matthews (1781) 

Thomas Harrison 

W. Parker 

{1783 name illegible] 


English Chronicle 


Evening Advertiser 
Fielding’s Plan 
General Advertiser « 


General Evening Post . 
Lloyd’s Evening Post 
London Chronicle 


— 
ooounntas 


London Courant . 


ooooeaaaoe 


-ooaooooaeacoa 


London Evening Post 


London Gazette 
London Intelligencer or 
Craftsman * . > 
London Journal. See 
Baldwin’s Journal 
London Mercury . 


John Miller 
London Packet 


Richard Page ; 


Francis Blyth (1782) 
London [Recorder, . or] 


Sunday Gazette ? 
Middlesex Journal é 32 13 
Morning Chronicle . 710 11 
Morning Herald . i _— 
Morning Intelligencer . 721 7 
Morning Post , ° 990 9 
222 15 


Richard Ayre 
R. Ayre 
William Woodfall 
John Barr 
W. Parker 
Robert Haswell ; 
H. Macleish ; 
Chas. Stuart (1782) 
T. Fuller 
J. Hand; 
= William Trape (1782) 
110 George Redmayne 
110 W. Parker ; 
Richard Ayre 
373 Henry Woodfall 
16 2 Daniel Bond 
526 7 T. Brewman ; 
= Francis Blyth 
105 16 ot F. Fawconer 
0. 
0 


ocoooo 


a 


New Examiner - 

Noon Gazette and Daily 
Spy . 

Old British Spy 

Owen’s Chronicle . 


Public Advertiser 
Public Hue & Cry. 
Public Ledger 


eH 


Racing Calendar . 


ocoaceo Qa 


_ 46 10 


St. James’s Chronicle 5 155 15 


St. James’s Evening Post 14 30 14 Henry Owen 


0 
Sunday Gazette & 12 62 10 0 T. Smith; J. Acton (1782); 
Recorder ?. a egy — 2 41 15 o| John Miller (1782); 
Sunday’s Weekly 0 27:17 6] Dent (1783); Henry 
Intelligencer ; -- — 2917 6 Goldney ; [one name 
for 1783 illegible) 
Westminster Journal 0 112 6 017 6 210 0 George Redmayne 
Whitehall Evening Post. 118 12 _ 349 17 oY 53 10 = 107 17 . Charles Corbett ; 
3115 0 3115 0 3115 0 3115 0 Whielion & Co. 


Henry Baldwin 


~~] 


Total . . - | 7,482 3 6 |7,757 5 O |6,85710 0 |8,209 6 6 


1 The same paper ? 


* The same paper? Mr. Morison, however, says that the London Recorder was started in January 1783. (The 
English Newspaper, 1622-1932, p. 231.) 
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TABLE XV—ADVERTISEMENT Duty (OvuTSTANDING BaLances) 1784-7 





1784 1786 Publishers’ Names 





Baldwin’s Journal, or 
London Spy 
Bingley’s Journal 


British Gazette & 
Sunday Monitor 
Citizen’s Morning Post 

County Chronicle 
Courier de l'Europe 
Craftsman ! 


Daily Advertiser, . 
English Chronicle 


Evening Advertiser 
French Gazette 
Gazetteer & London 
Daily Advertiser 
General Advertiser 
General Evening Post 
Lloyd’s Evening Post 
London Chronicle 


London Courant 


London Evening Post 


London Gazette ° 
London Intelligencer & 
Craftsman * i 
London Journal. See 
Baldwin’s Journal 
London Mercury . 


London Packet 
London Recorder, or 
Sunday Gazette? 
Middlesex Journal 
Morning Chronicle 

Morning Herald 


Morning Intelligencer 
Morning Post 

Old British Spy 
Owen's Chronicle . 
Public Advertiser 
Public Hue & Cry 
Public Ledger 

Racing Calendar . 


St. James’s Chronicle 
St. James’s Evening Post 


Sunday Gazette & 
Recorder 2 


Sunday London Gazette 
& Weekly Monitor 
Sunday Monitor. See 
British Gazette 
Universal Register * 
Westminster Journal 
Whitehall Evening Post 


World . 
Total 


1 The same paper ? 


Henry Baldwin 
Wm. Bingley ; 
Richard Ayre (1786) 


Mrs. E. Johnson 
James Parker 
Wheble & Justins 
Edward Cox 

Mary Say ; 

Richard Ayre (1787) 
J. Jenour 

Jarvis; Wheble (1786); 
Vint (1787) 

James Moore 

C. Buckton 


ooe 


Mary Say 

J. Almon 

John Bew 

J. Hancock 

John Wilkie 

Fleming; John Cooper; 
Thirlwind ; John Miller; 
John Acton; Ridgway ; 
R. Heydon 


“7 





——— 


co$qace;oseaecoeseoe o coo 
cq3aucc;oooaeocoa3e oe 


@eeaceoceseacsacs2a 
—_ 


Matthews ; Constable 
(1785) 
Thomas Harrison 


o 





Richard Ayre 


J. Miller ; 
Richard Ayre (1786) 
F. Blyth 


33 5 S. Pope 
8 15 Richard Ayre 

564 0 William Woodfall 

1,774 0 John Barr ; 

. — Perryman (1786) 
222 5 a William Parker 
620 2 Charles Stuart 
no entry no entry George Redmayne 

0 7 050 Richard Ayre 

222 15 189 12 6 Henry Woodfall 
18 12 a= D. Bond 
328 2 273 17 6 Francis Blyth 
105 16 45 15 0} F. Fawconer ; 

— 105 16 0 J. Wetherby 

356 7 181 2 6 Henry Baldwin 

0 

0 

6 


coaoacoe 


_ 30 14 30 14 Henry Owen 
29 17 41 15 } Smith; John Ridgway; 
12 15 29 17 R. Heydon; Dent 
27:17 2717 6 J 
44 15 


o@eoeaocoea 


— 


32 15 Richard Ayre 


6 John Walter 
0 George Redmayne 
— Charles Corbett ; 
0 Whieldon & Co. ; 
Charles Davies (1785) 
—_ 2 V. Dowling ; 
6 


5 


15 


J. Wilkie 
7,797 16 6 |9,010 4 0 |9,435 19 O (10,194 6 6 


2 The same paper ? 3 Subsequently The Times. 
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TaBLE XVI—ADvERTISEMENT Duty (OutTsTaNpING BaLances) 1790-2 


Argus . ‘ 
Baldwin’s Journal, or 
London Spy 
British Gazette, & 
Sunday Monitor 
Citizen’s Morning Post . 
Comet . ° ° 
County Chronicle . 
Courier de l'Europe 
Craftsman ° 
Daily Advertiser . 
Diary, or Woodfall’s 
Register . ° 
English Chronicles 
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Reviews of Books 


The Attalids of Pergamon. By Estuer V. Hansen. (London : Cumberlege, 
for Cornell University Press, 1947.) 


Tue Seleucids and the Ptolemies have each several historians, and the 
more important Antigonid kings have their biographers. But the fourth 
great Hellenistic dynasty has hitherto lacked a historian or a biographer. 
Professor Hansen has thus filled a felt want in producing what will doubtless 
be the standard history of the Attalids. 

Her work is comprehensive and exhaustive. After a preliminary 
chapter on the topography of the dynasty’s homeland, the valley of the 
Caicus, and an account of its early history, she devotes four chapters to 
the political history of the dynasty from Philetaerus, its founder, to the 
formation of the province of Asia after Attalus III, its last king, had left 
his dominions to the Roman people. Then follows a chapter on the 
organization of the kingdom, its administration, finance, army, and agri- 
cultural and industrial resources. Then come three chapters on the 
cultural achievement of the Attalids, their building activity, the artists 
whom they employed, and the scholars and poets whom they patronized. 
A final chapter deals with the cults of Pergamon and the worship given 
to the kings themselves. 

Professor Hansen has thoroughly mastered the primary sources, in 
itself no mean feat, since the bulk of them are inscriptions published in 
a bewildering variety of periodicals and scattered allusions in the least 
read parts of classical literature. She has also mastered the great mass of 
monographs and articles by modern scholars on various aspects of her 
subject. She is fully abreast with the latest publications and she shows 
acumen and discretion in choosing between rival theories. 

The reviewer, however, is bound to confess that he found the book 
dull. In the political history too much space is devoted to a meticulous 
narrative of events. The characters of the principal actors do not stand 
out, the political and social background is insufficiently filled in, and the 
discussion of the major problems is disappointingly brief. The author 
has, for instance, no contribution to make to the greatest puzzle of Attalid 
history—why Attalus III bequeathed his kingdom (if indeed he did) to 
the Roman people. In the chapters on architecture and art also too much 
of the text is a detailed description of buildings and monumgnts, iv- 
cidentally very difficult to follow in the absence of any plans or illus- 
trations. The literary chapter is more lively, but here too, there is too 
much catalogue of authors and their works. 

The least satisfactory chapter is that on the organization of the kingdom. 
Here more comparison with the other Hellenistic monarchies would 
have been useful, and the arrangement is confused, the central govern- 
ment, the administration of the capital, and that of the other cities being 
intermixed: thus on page 175 the author appears to be surprised that 
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the council and assembly of Pergamon had no say in the king’s remitting 
the tribute due to him from another city, Amblasa, and on page 184 uses 
an inscription recording royal decisions on the boundary between the 
two cities of Hieracome and Thyateira as evidence that these cities had 
‘royal constitutions’. The use of royal commissioners, styled epistatai 
or the like, to control the cities, is very sketchily treated, as is the nature 
of the places, or topoi, whose inhabitants were neither Pergamene citizens 
nor citizens of any other city. 

In general Professor Hansen is often too content to summarize or 
harmonize the views of other scholars and is too anxious to eliminate 
argument and controversy from subjects on which the last word has by 
no means been said. Sometimes she accepts with too little demur rather 
far-fetched conclusions, such as Ernst Meyer’s corridors joining Tius 
and Telmessus to the main body of the kingdom. The corridors are 
geographically impossible, and politically unnecessary, since a Hellenistic 
kingdom was not necessarily a continuous block of territory; enclaves 
and detached outliers were common. 

Despite these weaknesses the book remains an extremely useful piece 
of work, a full and accurate summary of all that we know up to date of 
one of the great Hellenistic kingdoms. 

. A. H. M. Jonzs. 


England and the Continent in the Eighth Century. The Ford Lectures 
delivered in the University of Oxford in the Hilary Term, 1943. 
By WitHetm Levison. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946.) 


In 1939 the University of Durham offered its hospitality to Professor 
Levison, of the University of Bonn, one of the most distinguished of 
German medievalists, for whom scholarly work in his own country had 
been made impossible. In so doing it placed English history deeply in 
its debt, for seldom has such an act of generosity been more amply re- 
paid. Dr. Levison’s studies had lain in the early Middle Ages, and in 
his work at Bonn and in connexion with the Monumenta Germanica 
Historica on early medieval hagiography and diplomatic he had constantly 
to deal, in an incidental way, with the lives and achievements of English 
missionaries and scholars on the continent between the seventh and the 
ninth centuries a.p. His stay in England, and the invitation to deliver 
the Ford lectures at Oxford in 1943, provided both the opportunity and 
the stimulus for a piece of more sustained study, which has resulted in one 
of the most remarkable contributions to our knowledge of English history 
which has been made in recent years. 

The subject which Dr. Levison chose was not a new one, and the broad 
outlines of it had already been sketched by 8. J. Crawford in his lectures 
on Anglo-Saxon Influence on Western Christendom, delivered in 1931. 
So far, indeed, &s the outline is concerned, Dr. Levison’s work has not in 
any notable way modified the picture which was already accepted by 
historians. The results of St. Augustine’s mission to Kent, the process 
by which close relations were established between England and the Papacy 
at a time when such connexions were almost non-existent in the Frankish 
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church, the manner in which these were developed by English missionaries 
on the continent and in course of time resulted in the alliance between the 
Frankish monarchy and the Papacy which found its final outcome in the 
revival of the Empire in the west—all these have become the common- 
places of history. Dr. Levison is, if anything, inclined to underestimate 
the larger consequences of English influence on the continent. Although 
he is right in discounting the idea that Alcuin played an active part in the 
negotiations which preceded the coronation of Charlemagne, and that 
consequently Englishmen can be credited with playing an immediate part 
in the revival of the Empire, he has not fully brought out the importance 
of St. Boniface’s place in the history of Germany. The unification of 
northern and southern Germany into a single state was no more ‘ inevitable ’ 
or ‘natural’ than was the union of the Langue d’Oeil and the Langue 
d’Oc to form France. Both were the consequences of a series of historical 
events. The tendencies of the seventh and eighth centuries ran in a 
direction contrary to union: Saxony had more in common with Denmark 
and Bavaria with Lombardy than either had with the other. The archi- 
tect of the union was Charlemagne, who destroyed the Lombard kingdom, 
annexed Bavaria and conquered Saxony. But an essential preliminary 
to the achievements of Charlemagne was the work of Boniface and his 
companions in the conversion of central and southern Germany and the 
organization of the German church as a step towards its incorporation in 
that of the Franks. Although Dr. Levison is well aware of this fact, and 
brings out the part played by Boniface in creating the idea of ‘ Germany ’ 
and organizing the German church, he does not really succeed in placing 
the reader in a position to realize the overwhelming contribution of Boni 
face himself to the development of a united Germany. 

It is not, then, in its general approach or in any novelty in its wider 
conclusions that the great merit of Dr. Levison’s book is to be found. It 
is rather in the immense learning which he has brought to bear and which 
illuminates in all imaginable ways every aspect of the subject. Into the 
text itself, and into the appendices which make up almost half the volume, 
there is packed a wealth of information and a display of critical skill and 
method to which every writer on the Anglo-Saxon period will have to resort 
for many years to come. Perhaps the most notable feature consists of 
his contributions to Anglo-Saxon diplomatic, and in particular his study 
of the charters of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury ; these compel one reluctantly 
to abandon an attractive theory about Ethelbert’s court put forward in 
recent years by Professor Deanesly, and once again emphasize the fact that 
@ critical corpus of Anglo-Saxon charters to supersede Kemble is one of 
the main desiderata of English scholarship. Another study of particular 
importance is that on the date of the beginning of the year in Bede, in 
which he argues against R. L. Poole that Bede began his year at Christmas 
and not with the indiction in September. But there are many other 
matters of importance and interest dealt with, of which it is only possible 
to enumerate a few: an illuminating discussion of monastic privileges 
in the early English church ; a demonstration that the famous letter of 
the English bishops on grievances connected with the pallium is not to 
be dated 805 but two centuries later ; a summary of such material relating” 
to the correspondence of Boniface and Lull as has come to light since the 
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publication of Tangl’s edition in 1916. The text of a curious sermon on 
pagan superstitions, from which it appears that the author supposed Venus 
to have been a man, is aptly used to illustrate the decline in classical 
learning. (Though it is perhaps not irrelevant to remember that even 
in Renaissance times Frangois Villon could suppose that Alcibiades was 
a woman.) An unpublished letter of the anchorite Alchfrid is used to 
establish the date, or rather to restrict the chronological limits, of the 
Book of Cerne. But little would be gained by increasing the list of what 
Dr. Levison’s book maintains ; only the reader himself can form an ade- 
quate idea of the multifarious character of its contents and of the scholar- 
ship and learning of its author. PHILIP GRIERSON. 


Abbot Suger on the Abbey Church of St. Denis and its Art Treasures. 
Edited, translated and annotated by Erwin Panorsxy. (London: 
Cumberlege, for Princeton University Press, 1946.) 


THE principal aim of Professor Panofsky in this book is to illustrate by 
means of a translation and commentary the well-known accounts of the 
re-modelling and decoration of the church and reliquaries of St. Denis, near 
Paris, by its most celebrated abbot, the eminent Suger. His work, there- 
fore, lies for the most part within the domain of the archaeologist or the 
historian of medieval art, and can only be adequately appraised by them. 
Suger is, however, a man of such celebrity in the public life of his age, and 
St. Denis holds such a place in the architectural history of western Europe, 
that no student of medieval history can afford to neglect a monograph such 
as this, in which a wealth of information is illuminated by the comments of 
a critic of unusual distinction. 

The three Latin pieces here reprinted are Suger’s general account of 
his administration (composed c. 1145-8), his report on the construction and 
consecration of the new church (c. 1144-7), and one of his Constitutions 
dealing with ceremonial and liturgical matters connected with the new 
work (c. 1140-1). They are printed in the above order so as to make it 
easier for the commentator and reader to see the whole edifice before 
proceeding to an examination of its parts. 

The text is that given in 1867 by A. Lecoy de la Marche, but the editor 
has eliminated a number of troublesome misprints and made a few judicious 
emendations from manuscript and other sources. The commentary is a 
model of adequacy, every point, whether linguistic, historical, archaeo- 
logical or artistic is faithfully and accurately dealt with in the ample 
manner of a Mayor or a Frazer, and the ecclesiologist and historian of 
architecture will find in the notes, combined with the plans and illustrations, 
ample material from which to reconstruct the abbey church as it was before 
and after Suger had done his work. The historian can only note that an 
equal measure of accuracy and erudition appears in the purely historical 
notes. It may be suggested, however, that the albi monachi of page 110 
are Cistercians, not Premonstratensians; these latter, as Professor 
Panofsky himself remarks in his note, were white canons, not white monks. 
Also, on page 126 it would seem that the term seniores denotes simply the 
older monks in general and is not used in its technical sense of councillors. 
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The translation, wherever tested, appears accurate and skilful. Suger’s 
style, however, can be extremely turgid, and the translation sometimes 
reflects this, while elsewhere an attempt is made to lighten the version by 
a use of modern phrases. Occasionally a conflation of both manners has 
a curious effect, as on page 115: ‘ The populace milled around outside with 
the drive of its intolerable magnitude (Populus enim pro intolerabili mag- 
nitudinis suae impetu foris agebatur)’. It must, however, in fairness be 
said that such hybrid passages are few. 

The text is preceded by a lively sketch of Suger’s personality and 
opinions which will no doubt be for many readers the first and last estimate 
of the great abbot to fall under their eyes. It is in these pages, perhaps, 
that Professor Panofsky is at once most stimulating and least magisterial. 
His sketch of the relations of Suger to St. Bernard, though light in touch, 
is on the whole fair, and no one will question the statement that Suger 
is in many passages writing an apologia or rather a manifesto of his opinions. 
The further contention that Suger is here putting forward, as against the 
transcendent outlook of Bernard, a kind of ‘ light-metaphysic’ or ana- 
gogical itinerarium mentis ad Deum based upon his own interpretation 
of the teaching of the legendary patron of his abbey, the pseudo-Dionysius, 
is attractive and may well be true, but it needs further confirmation from 
historians of medieval thought. There is certainly no intrinsic improb- 
ability in the suggestion that Suger, himself neither a mystic nor a meta- 
physician, should have framed a theory that seemed to enable its author to 
meet and defeat his opponents on their own ground. At the same time, it 
must be frankly admitted that Suger’s system of thought still awaits 
critical examination. 

The spacious margins, clear type and general technical excellence of 
production provide a worthy setting for the scholarship and critical acumen 
of the whole. M. D. KNow Les. 


The Cartulary of Darley Abbey. Edited by R. R. Dartineton. (Kendal : 
Titus Wilson and Son Ltd. For the Derbyshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Society, 1945.) 


Dar.ey ABBEY, a house of regular canons following the Augustinian rule, 
appears to have been founded towards the end of Stephen’s reign. The 
canons were first established in the chapel of St. Helen on the outskirts of 
the borough of Derby, but soon moved to a better site some two miles to 
the north, where they remained. Darley was by far the richest house in 
Derbyshire at the time of the Dissolution, and its wealth seems to have 
been built up, in the main, from a very large number of small gifts, mostly 
from people of small fortune. Thus its muniments may be expected to 
provide much information on the history of the county and borough of 
Derby with which the monastery was intimately connected. Two cartu- 
laries have survived ; one, now in the British Museum and by far the more 
important, dates from the late thirteenth century ; the other, now in the 
Bodleian, is much smaller, and is about a century later. Professor 
Darlington has printed the earlier cartulary in its entirety in this publica- 
tion. Many charters in the later cartulary are also found in the earlier, 
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and these have been collated ; the remainder have been inserted in what 
seemed to be their appropriate position in the main collection. The 
edition is thus comprehensive. The charters are printed in full, each 
preceded by a brief summary in English ; and the editorial work, as one 
would expect, is meticulous. ; 

The editor has prefaced the documents with a long introduction of 
some eighty pages. This is not easy reading, for it is printed in small 
type and the writer makes few concessions to the human weaknesses of 
his readers, but it is an important work of scholarship. First, the founda- 
tion of the monastery is discussed. It is an involved and difficult matter 
on which there were a number of misconceptions to be cleared up. Next 
the ‘ principal benefactors ’ are described ; here the point of interest is to 
see how far a collection of charters of this sort makes it possible to trace 
the family relationships of quite ordinary people in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The fourth section of the introduction is devoted to 
a discussion of rural Derbyshire as one of the counties of the Northern 
Danelaw. Many of the familiar characteristics appear in these charters. 
The free peasantry is in evidence, though there seems to have been no 
extensive survival of Danish personal names. But where the editor is 
breaking really new ground is in his account of the medieval borough of 
Derby, ‘ the most obscure of the Five Boroughs’. Among his discoveries 
are a charter of liberties granted by Henry II (hitherto the charter of 1204 
had been regarded as the earliest) and evidence that the borough was 
mediatized for a short while in Stephen’s reign. A good deal of space is 
given to topography, which would have been much more intelligible 
with a map. This section concludes with a discussion of burgage tenure ; 
for the charters include a number of conveyances of property within the 
borough, and the editor is struck by the fact that burgage rents are hardly 
ever mentioned, while reliefs, escheats, restraint of alienation, and oaths of 
fealty—which do occasionally occur in association with burgage tenure 
though they are not characteristic of it—are prominent. He comes to the 
conclusion that ‘ burgage tenure was not the commonest tenure in thirteenth- 
century Derby, and . . . the peculiarities of burgage tenure may have 
been less important in every-day life than modern works would suggest ’ 
(p. Ixvii). He is right to criticize some of Hemmeon’s more lyrical and 
incautious generalizations, and it is certainly quite unexpected that, among 
a large number of documents dealing with property in the borough, refer- 
ences to burgage rents should be so exceedingly rare. No document in 
this collection associates these incidents with a burgage tenement specific- 
ally so-called, and there seems to be no means of assessing just how much 
land in the borough of Derby was held respectively by burgage and other 
types of tenure. On this point the Darley charters raise a number of 
puzzling questions. 

This publication is a big piece of work which, in addition to its general 
significance, will add greatly to the resources of the historians of the county 
and the borough of Derby. The Derbyshire Archaeological and Natural 
History Society are to be congratulated on securing the services of Professor 
Darlington for their venture. 


Joun Le PATouReEL. 
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The English Clergy and their Organization in the Later Middle Ages. The 
Ford Lectures for 1933. By A. Hamitton Tuompson. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1947.) 


Proressor Hamitton THompson’s Ford Lectures may be described as a 
study of English Church administration in the later medieval period. The 
book is an indispensable guide to the mechanism and routine of Church 
life, particularly during the fifteenth century, when the diocesan system 
‘assumed the completely stereotyped character which survived the eccles- 
iastical troubles of the next century’. But if the system was stereotyped, 
offices and functions were manifold. With his unrivalled knowledge the 
author surveys the diocesan hierarchy from the bishop and his adminis- 
trators to the simplest stipendiary, while there are fruitful chapters .on 
cathedral organization and collegiate foundations of all descriptions, in- 
cluding colleges of chantry priests. A final section on the monasteries is 
both a mature summary of modern research and a corrective of hasty 
moralizing about the decline of religion. More than a hundred pages of 
appendix add richly to the value of the book. Save for the contents of 
the Sibthorpe documents, there is little about liturgical or devotional 
matters, and territorial or financial considerations are not prominent : the 
lectures have been written mainly from the episcopal registers, from statutes 
and other legal documents, rather than from fiscal records or cartularies, 
and registrars were not concerned to make other than a formal record. 
The limitation is justifiable, for it was the legal side of a bishop’s ac- 
tivities that his subjects mainly saw, and the Father in God was less prom- 
inent than the judge who sat in his tribunal or went on his visitations 
cuncta stricte discussurus. More and more he ténded to be chosen for his 
administrative capacities and his usefulness to the king ; and the growing 
influence of the Crown over these appointments is carefully traced, with 
interesting illustration from the registrar’s preamble to each of the Hereford 
registers. If the papal bull of provision became the necessary step to a 
bishopric, if the papacy was the sole translating authority, the bishop in 
the fifteenth century was normally a royal nominee. In the latter part of 
the period, when the papal consent was taken for granted, the Crown 
“became accustomed to bestow the temporalities upon its candidates at 
pleasure, without waiting for confirmation or translation’. The men of 
its choice were by no means exclusively drawn from the sublimes or the 
litterati, but from the yeoman, trading, or commercial classes: the criterion 
being ministerial capacity and the sense of affairs. Despite figures like 
Langley, Bubwith, or Robert Hallum, Professor Hamilton Thompson has 
no very high opinion of English bishops in the fifteenth century; ‘the 
period of the loss of France or the Wars of the Roses produced many 
clerical politicians, but no great clerical statesman’. And if a bishop’s 
conception of his office was the formal one it tended to be, his long absénces 
(sometimes his total absence) from his diocese may not have mattered very 
much : in any case his administrative officers supplied the deficiency. 
Technically the most interesting sections of the book are those con- 
cerned with the commissjons defining the powers and duties of these 
officers, and, when the author passes from individuals to corporations, 
with the multifarious groups or colleges of priests that constituted the 
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memorial foundations of later medieval England. Under the former 
head, it is shown that the boundary line between the vicar-general and the 
suffragan or assistant bishop may easily be drawn: the suffragan, though 
his orders gave him a competence denied to the non-episcopal vicar-general, 
was the latter’s subordinate in all administrative matters; but the rela- 
tions between the vicar-general and the official principal are a more complex 
business. To both the bishop delegated portions of his jurisdiction, to 
the vicar-general the type known as gracious, to the official the conten- 
tious, the cognitio causarum, exercised in the consistory court; but, as 
Professor Hamilton Thompson points out, ‘there were certain points at 
which the jurisdictions committed respectively to the official and the 
vicar-general coincided or at any rate admitted of very slight distinction ’. 
It became usual, towards the middle of the fifteenth century, to commit 
both offices to one man, so that the official who terminated the causes 
within his cognizance might proceed to acts of reformation and correction 
qua vicar-general. Appendix I shows that at an earlier date (1408) in the 
diocese cf Wells, where both a vicar-general and an official principal 
received commissions to act in Bishop Bubwith’s absence, power of 
correction and reform was committed on the same day to a commissary- 
general, who had the entire business of the proving of wills and other 
specified disciplinary powers. At Hereford a commissary likewise had 
both corrections and probate of wills in his hands ; but in the diocese of 
York (1408), Archbishop Bowet included probate in the commission issued 
to the vicar-general (p. 190). One can only note the divergence of practice, 
recollecting, as the author says, that the title commissary-general has by 
no means an invariable connotation, and observe the growing, though by 
no means universal, tendency to commit the vicariate and the officiality to 
the same individual. Is it possible that the Canterbury commissions to 
officials exercising the archbishop’s jurisdiction in vacant sees may have 
had some influence in this development? The tendency, in Chichele’s 
time at all events, is to concentrate powers in the hands of the official 
placed in the vacant see, and the convenience of the arrangement cannot 
have gone unmarked. 

The chapter on chantries and colleges of chantry priests is an authori- 
tative treatment of the cantaria from its simplest form, as a single per- 
manently endowed benefice to which representatives or descendants of 
deceased presented as patrons, through the guild chapel, up to the richly 
variegated type of college, either within some large church or else absorbing 
the whole establishment and making it collegiate. Professor Hamilton 
Thompson emphasizes the educational importance of such foundations, e.g. 
the Jesus College at Rotherham, which may have served as an example to 
John Alcock, when he founded his college at Cambridge. ‘ With such 
foundations in view, the contribution of the chantry system to later 
medieval learning cannot be overlooked, for at the root of that type of 
college . . . there lay the conviction of the duty of offering up masses 
and suffrages for the souls of benefactors as an essential factor in the 
collegiate life.’ In Appendix V are printed the two sets of statutes for the 
college of Sibthorpe, which ultimately transformed the parish church and 
turned it (1342) into a body of seven chaplains and a warden, with a con- 
siderable endowment of land and an ordered ritual which enables us to 
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trace the arrangement of altars and gives other archaeological detail. 
This was not a specifically educational foundation, or even a hybrid, like 
the College of Higham Ferrers, which included a bedehouse and a grammar 
school. 

Frailty is usually more entertaining than virtue, and the fifteenth- 
century diocese can provide plenty of examples. The extracts from 
Bishop Alnwick’s court-book, printed in Appendix III, which belongs to 
the last three years of his episcopate, gave a remarkable picture of the 
social disorders in a large diocese, including an incident when a woman 
parishioner, at logger-heads with her rector, flung a chicken at his head as 
he was celebrating mass. The heresy cases are interesting: one is of a 
married deacon who maintained that the marriage of persons in holy orders 
was lawful, but at the same time concocted the story, easily disproved by 
the registrar, that he never came into the choir at the ordination service 
when his name was read out, and so was not in orders at all. More dis- 
tinguished peccatores are the clerks guilty of simony over exchanges of 
livings, and in the chapter on the diocesan clergy there is a suggestive dis- 
cussion of the agencies which, obviously for gain, arranged such exchanges. 
This raises the question, which every student of a later medieval bishop’s 
register has to face, of the method by which clerks got their information 
about other clerks, often in remote dioceses, who wished to exchange their 
benefices. Were there unofficial information offices, run like an appoint- 
ments bureau, to which they could resort ? Were there firms that could 
provide anticipatory forecasts of the patronage situation in this or that 
diocese ? The pushing Chancery clerk, anxious to collect prebends, may 
have had sources of information denied to others ; but all aspirants were 
not in the Chancery, where these things were known, and there must have 
been private agencies of some description or other, giving information that 
could not have been gratis. Perhaps that was how master Roger Otery, 
LL.B., priest, clericus commensalis of Bishop Lewis Charlton of Hereford, 
secured the benefices (mostly sine cura) which he defended with such vigour 
when, as a pluralist, he was called upon to make a return of them in 1366. 
* And I say that it has been customary in the English Church, used and 
approved of time before the memory of man, and tolerated by the Church 
of Rome, that bishops and other patrons of the said realm of England 
can provide for deserving clerks in benefices, particularly without cure, in 


any number without any sort of contradiction or offence to the apostolic 
see’ (p. 246). 
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De Praesulibus Hiberniae. By Joun Lynow. Ed. by Rev. J. F. 


O’Donerty. 2 vols. (Dublin: Stationery Office, for Irish Manu- 
scripts Commission, 1944.) 














Wuen John Lynch, the author of the well-known Cambrensis Eversus, 
died in France at an advanced age, he left behind him in manuscript a 
large Latin book on which he had been working in 1672 but which seems 
to have been laid aside for several years, practically complete, though 
without final revision for the press. It is this book which has now been 
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published, in two substantial volumes, by the Irish Manuscripts Commission. 
Lynch took as the basis for his own work Sir James Ware’s De Praesulibus 
Hiberniae (1665) as far as the Reformation and continued it thereafter 
with a history of Irish bishops of the Roman obedience. He set himself 
to amplify and correct Ware, but his residence in France forced him to 
rely principally upon printed books, though he did make use of such 
manuscript material as he could collect, including extracts from papal 
registers and native Irish annals and even, it would seem, some original 
twelfth-century Latin annals (vol ii. p. 310). It was presumably some mem- 
ber of the local clergy who put him in possession of a number of medieval 
documents relating to Waterford and copies of records in the Tower of 
London that Ware had indicated but had not cited in full. But it was 
only occasionally that Lynch had assistance of this kind and, as a whole, 
the pre-Reformation portions of his work have no very great independent 
value and do not supersede Ware, to whom he was inferior both in his 
opportunities and his judgement. His amplifications and corrections are 
certainly not always well advised. An extreme example is provided 
by his misdating of some deeds from the reign of Edward III, which, by 
a strange lapse, he ascribed to the fifteenth century. In consequence, 
while he accepted Nicholas Welifed and Richard Francis in the order in 
which Ware had placed them among the fourteenth-century bishops of 
Waterford, Nicholas appears again, a few pages on, thrust between Richard 
‘Cantwell’ (lege Anckel) and Robert Poer, who together cover the years 
1426-71: but Lynch’s complicated errors cannot be explained in a few 
words. 

In contrast, when he gets clear of Ware, Lynch’s work often has the 
quality of an original and trustworthy authority, partly because he wrote 
largely from personal knowledge and partly because he obtained information 
from some of those in Ireland best qualified to supply it, though the result 
is unequal, for his enquiries were frequently fruitless. Naturally enough 
he was most successful in the case of his own diocese of Tuam, where he 
had held the office of archdeacon, and in the case of other dioceses where 
he had personal relations. One illustration of the value of his contribution 
to post-Reformation history may perhaps be given. That Protestantism 
had an initial success in Galway has been rather warmly disputed and the 
validity of the evidence has been questioned. Lynch, who was a native of 
the town and had grown up amongst those with direct knowledge of the 
sixteenth century, is not likely to be at fault when he writes (vol. ii, p. 281) : 
‘A few lustres after the foundation of the collegiate church, heresy arose 
and, creeping insensibly into the town of Galway, diminished indeed the 
faith there, though without entirely extinguishing it’. Perhaps he ex- 
aggerates when he ascribes to a kinsman, Arthur Lynch, the sole credit 
for combating the new religion in Galway, for earlier he commends Nicholas 
Skeret (vol. ii, p. 234): but the details he gives cannot be inventions. 

If what is valuable in Lynch’s manuscript was to be made available, 
it was doubtless well to print the whole, even though large portions repro- 
duce books not difficult of access; but the manner of presentation is 
disappointing. It must be explained that the author’s own manuscript 
is now in the Bibliothéque Mazarine. This is a fair copy of the original 
draft, with corrections and additions by Lynch: a few of these, written 
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on separate sheets, have been lost, but all but a little of the losses can be 
made good from an early copy of the Paris manuscript among the Carte 
manuscripts in the Bodleian, and, while some changes indicated by Lynch 
have not actually been carried out, there is rarely any doubt as to the 
author’s intentions. Consequently it would have been possible to produce 
a printed text differing but in very minor points from that which Lynch 
would himself have seen through the press, bad he had the means or the 
time, for one or the other seems to have failed him. It is not, however, 
this kind of book that the Irish Manuscripts Commission have seen fit 
to publish, but one that would have been as repugnant to the author as it 
is likely to be to the reader. Tied apparently by the austere rules laid 
down by the Commission, rules which were never framed for the reproduc- 
tion of a manuscript of this kind, Dr. O'Doherty has produced an imitation 
of the Paris manuscript, with deletions, corrections, instructions to 
amanuensis or printer, all (with the rarest exception) thrust into the text. 
True he uses typographical devices to indicate deletions and additions, 
but the result is too often a sad farrago of nonsense, for which there can 
be no sort of defence, even though the editor be blameless. What con- 
ceivable service to scholarship can it be to print in the text, on page after 
page, such directions as ‘ Pag. 173, post extaret, adde, lin. 9... 2? Or 
to duplicate catchwords on successive lines, as at page 351 of the first 
volume, where ‘ Decessit autem Albinus admodum senex &c.’ is immediately 
followed by ‘ Decessit Albinus admodum senex . . .2? Perhaps the worst 
example of misguided pedantry is furnished by page 121 of the first volume. 
It is clear that Lynch, having copied Ware’s notice of Octavian del Palacio 
in De Praesulibus, then discovered that Ware, who had access to Octavian’s 
register, had had a great deal more to say of this archbishop of Armagh 
in his earlier work, Rerum Hibernicarum Henrico VII regnante Annales, 
and that the notice in his later book is extracted from this. Lynch records 
his discovery in these words, certainly not meant to be published: ‘ Tout 
ce qui est dit d’Octavianus est pris mot & mot de Waraeus, an. 1500, 
excepté la fin. Aprés ces parolles discedere voluerit . . .’ (there follows a 
large addition extracted from the Annales). The editor has reproduced 
Lynch’s note as an integral part of the text—unfortunately, as printed, 
there are two grammatical mistakes, of which Lynch was incapable, and 
the date is rendered 1690—and continues with his (Latin) extracts from 
Ware, including passages which Lynch cancelled or obviously intended to 
be cancelled. Two sentences, therefore, each appear twice upon the same 
page, once where Lynch intended them to be cancelled and once where he 
intended them to stand. Nor is this page a singular example of perversity, 
although elsewhere a similar French note may be more sensibly printed 
as a footnote (vol. i, p. 154) or entirely suppressed (with vol. i, p. ivn, 
compare vol. ii, p. 168): on page 228 of the first volume an English note, 
which seemingly is not in the Paris manuscript at all but only in the de- 
rived transcripts, dislocates the Latin text. But the ineptitudes resulting 
from the rules to which the editor has conformed are almost endless. The 
long addition at pages 188-95 of the first volume is intended to replace the 
last paragraph on page 179, not the deleted passage on page 188. What has 
happened is simply that, some added leaves of the manuscript having 
fallen out, they were accidentally reinserted in the wrong place, but, being 
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now in the wrong place, they are printed in the wrong place. The fact 
that the replacement for the deleted passage at page 188 is missing has 
not been observed or, at least, is not noted. An absurdity ef a different 
kind is to print w as wu wherever the copyist or Lynch uses the latter 
form. Thus we are given indifferently Waraeus and Uuaraeus. The 
latter is not difficult to recognize; but few will know at once that the 
strange word Pseudouuaruuici (vol. i, p. 121) stands for PseudoWarwici 
and fewer still will appreciate that this is Ware’s name for Lambert Simnel. 
It is regrettable that too rigid adherence to inappropriate principles should 
have led a scholar of Dr. O’Doherty’s distinction so to travesty the author’s 
intention and to obscure his meaning to all but the most expert readers. 
John Lynch does not stand among the foremost in the great band of 
seventeenth-century historical scholars, but he has a not unworthy place 
in their company. There has, however, been a tendency to exalt him 
unduly and to minimize his dependence on Ware. His habit of embodying 
Ware’s references in his own text may bestow a spurious air of originality, 
and then again, while Lynch, as a rule, gives fairly adequate references to 
his other authorities, he is usually content with a more general acknowledge- 
ment to Ware, and his indebtedness is not always readily apparent: nor 
has the editor supplied precise references to aid the reader in distinguishing 
Lynch’s additions. Collation, however, shows that Lynch most commonly 
adopted Ware’s text without change, though he might alter words and 
phrases to please his own not impeccable taste but to no obvious advantage. 
He seems to have verified Ware’s references where possible and this some- 
times led him to introduce new matter. Thus Ware’s reference to Francois 
de Bosquet’s Pontificum Romanorum . . . Historia accounts for the ad- 
dition of an extract from a letter of Innocent III’s to Donatus O’Lonergan, 
archbishop of Cashel (vol. ii, p. 14): curiously enough, though Lynch 
must have consulted the book, he blindly followed Ware in giving the date 
of publication as 1635 instead of 1632. This is typical at once of Lynch’s 
industry and of his limitations—limitations that might have been in 
greater measure made good. Asa rule, up to the period of the Reformation, 
Ware may be used to correct Lynch’s text and the editor seems to have 
done so: but errors still remain, such as Tithull for Tikhull, Aldelmus for 
Andelmus, Colmacum for Cormacum (vol. i, pp. 108, 110, 121). (Of 
these words, it may be remarked, only the first appears in the index, which 
is evidently selective, though on what principle is not clear.) Again there 
seems no point in retaining ‘ Hamo de Vallois’ on one page (vol. i, p.-300) 
and printing ‘ Hamo de. Valoniis ’ correctly on another (p. 403), even though 
the former be the reading of the manuscript: nor is Vallois corrected to 
Valognes in the index, where indeed further confusion is caused by the 
misprint Valorius. However, misspellings in a book abounding with 
proper names are relatively few and, apart from the mistakes in editing 
to which attention has been drawn, the text will, on the whole, stand 
scrutiny. H. G. Ricwarpson. 
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The Australian People, 1788-1945. By Brian Fitzpatrick. (London: 
Cumberlege, for Melbourne University Press, 1946.) 


Ir is good that the authors of long books should sometimes present the 
fruits of their researches in short ones, and in this work Mr. Brian Fitz- 
patrick offers what he retained, ‘or chose to retain’, after ten years’ 
persistent study of Australian economic history. He offers, besides, the 
fruits of some additional research into social and political development, 
and of ‘ some activity in Australian current affairs "—activity, one gathers 
from internal evidence, somewhere on the left of the Australian Labour 
Party. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick packs a great deal into his 257 pages without giving 
an impression of over-congestion. His arrangement is rather unusual : 
Book I—Perspectives; Book Il—Process; Book III—Story. Book II 
is the core; it is straight and efficient economic history. But there is 
much economic history in the other books also: for example, chapter 3 
of Book I anticipates later competent studies of British investment in 
Australia, while chapter 21 in Book III repeats, with fuller technological 
detail, the economic story already told in chapters 2 and 12 of Book II. 
Such repetition is inevitable: process and story are so much the same 
thing that Mr. Fitzpatrick, when he decided to separate them, made 
possibly a mistake both in logic and art. 

To Mr. Fitzpatrick the economic frontier signifies investment oppor- 
tunity—a fruitfal conception which gives design and force to his economic- 
historical analysis. All the same, his tools of analysis are rather blunt 
instruments—a good deal blunter, certainly, than the tools commonly 
used by Dr. Innis and his pupils in Canada. Why was it, for example, 
that the period which in nineteenth-century Britain was labelled the Great 
Depression was Australia’s classic period of Great Expansion? Mr. 
Fitzpatrick is content (p. 212) to refer to the quantity of production and 
the technological changes which made it possible : one would have wished 
him to examine the specific structure of costs and prices which, despite a 
steady fall in the general level of prices, provided the economic stimulus 
to expansion. Neither here nor elsewhere does he pay much attention to 
the terms of trade. There are other problems also to which a Canadian 
economic historian would have given clearer guidance—for example, 
local saving and investment as distinct from capital importation. In his 
treatment of capital importation, one suspects Mr. Fitzpatrick to be a bit 
muddled in his emotions, if not in his mind. He knows that imported 
capital was essential for the productive equipment of the Australian 
community ; but he dislikes it as something ‘ imposed from without ’— as 
distinct from ‘ what grew up’ within the community (p. 10). It is difficult 
to accept such an antithesis as valid for Australian economic history. 

Politics are a different matter. Mr. Fitzpatrick is well aware (cf. 
p. 217) that political emotions and programmes are often too little based 
on ‘recognition of necessity’; but he himself does not recognize the 
political necessities that artse from war and international tension. His 
references to war economy and its institutional consequences are par- 
ticularly inadequate. Incidentally, his last chapter on the twentieth- 
century Commonwealth of Australia contains only perfunctory reference 
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to Gallipoli and no reference at all to Tobruk and Alamein: ‘ mateship’, 
the dominant Australian ideal, has expressed itself in working class move- 
ments hardened by I.W.W. and Communist leadership (p. 37), but seem- 
ingly not in the A.I.F. nor the R.A.A.F.: they are named neither in text 
nor index. It is omissions such as these that reveal the book’s bias. 

One regrets the ungenerous and inadequate reference, in the short 
‘Reading List’ at the end of the book, to Edward Shann’s Economic 
History of Australia. Shann was more than ‘an academic propagandist 
for private enterprise’. If historians are to label each other in this way, 
how easy it would be to find a tag for Mr. Fitzpatrick! But how fruitless ! 
Shann was a creative pioneer in the field of Australian economic history : 
Fitzpatrick has gone further into the country that Shann explored. 
There is still plenty of exploring and map-making to do. Meanwhile, the 
economic-historical chapters of the present book can be recommended as 
an informative and stimulating sketch. 

W. K. Hancock. 


The Voyage of Captain Bellingshausen to the Antarctic Seas, 1819-1821. 
Translated from the Russian. Edited by Frank DEBENHAM. 
(London: Quaritch, for the Hakluyt Society. Second Series, no. 
xci: issued for 1945.) 


On 4 July 18191 the sloops Vostok (Orient) and Mirnyi (Peaceful), lying 
off Kronstadt, weighed anchor and sailed westward down the Gulf of 
Finland. They formed the first, or ‘southern’, division? of a Polar 
expedition which, sponsored by the reigning Czar Alexander I and planned 
by his Minister of Marine, the Marquis de Traversey, was designed for the 
simultaneous exploration of the high southern and northern latitudes. 

A little more than two years later—on 24 July 1821—they returned 
to their original billets off Kronstadt. They had spent 527 days, out of 
751, under sail; they had covered some 57,000 miles, or more than twice 
the length of the Equator: they had completely circumnavigated the 
Antarctic; and to their leader, Capt. Thaddeus Bellingshausen of the 
Vostok,3 had falley the honour of being the first explorer to discover land 
within the Antarctic Circle. 

Such, in briefest outline, were the achievements of this unique expedi- 
tion—the first and, up to the present, the only one witich Russia has 
despatched to the Antarctic regions. Its work, bearing in mind the con- 
stant difficulties and dangers attending Antarctic exploration by weak 
wooden ships under sail alone, could hardly have been better done: but, 
at the time, it attracted little attention. The official account of the voyage 
—Bellingshausen’s journal, in two volumes, with an accompanying atlas 
of charts and drawings—did not appear until 1831, and then only in 


1 Dates throughout are in Old Style. For New Style, add 12 days. 

2 The second, or ‘ northern’, division consisted of the sloops Otkryitie (Discovery) 
and Blagonamyerenny (Well-intentioned) under Lt.-Commdr. Vasilev. It accom- 
plished comparatively little. 

’The Mirnyi was commanded by Lieut. Mikhail Lazarev, Bellingshausen’s very 
able second-in-command. 
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Russian. Until now, it has never found a translator; and students of 
Antarctic history have had to rest content with either the German abstract 
(by Professor Gravelius) published in 1902, or the epitome of this which 
forms one of the most interesting chapters in that classic of Antarctic 
exploration, Dr. H. R. Mill’s Siege of the South Pole. 

At the time when Bellingshausen sailed, the circumpolar region south- 
ward of lat. 60° S. was almost completely unknown. His sole predecessor, 
Cook, had shown in the course of his great Antarctic voyage of 1772-5 
that belief in the existence—strongly maintained by such contemporary 
geographers as Alexander Dalrymple—of a fertile, populous, and temperate 
Antarctic continent was no longer possible, and that if any lands existed 
(he had found none) south of 60° S., these must be desolate and unin- 
habitable. In his own words: 


Countries condemned to everlasting rigidity by Nature, never to yield to the 
warmth of the sun, for whose wild and desolate aspect I find no words; such 
are the countries we have discovered ; what then may those resemble which lie 
still further to the south? ... 


In view of the high and widespread admiration with which, as Professor 
Debenham points out in his admirable introduction, Cook’s exploits 
and methods were then regarded in Russia, it is natural that Bellings- 
hausen’s Antarctic voyage should have been, both in plan and execution, 
a supplement to Cook’s. As Dr. Mill wrote in 1905, 


The voyage was a masterly continuation of that of Cook, supplementing it in 
every particular, competing with it in none... . 


and its failure to arouse more contemporary attention was probably due 
to the fact that, like Cook’s, its results were almost entirely negative. 
But that was no fault of Bellingshausen’s. Beginning his circumnavigation, 
practically, where Cook’s had ended—at the ice-covered island of S. 
Georgia—he filled up all the gaps which his great predecessor had been 
compelled to leave in his circuit at Iat. 60° S.—and while his ‘ furthest 
south ’ was only 69° 52’ S.,1 he had covered 242° of longitude southward 
of 60° S., including 41° within the Antarctic Circle, as compared with 
Cook’s figures of 125° and 24° respectively. It seems*only fitting that, 
towards the end of a voyage carried out in exact conformity with his 
instructions,? he should have been rewarded by discovering, in Peter I. 
and Alexander I. the first portions of land known to exist within the 
Antarctic Circle. 

These two volumes contain the first full translation of Bellingshausen’s 
journal, admirably executed by Professor Bullough, of Cambridge. The 
excellent and very clear charts and other illustrations are taken from 
Bellingshausen’s ‘ Atlas’ but reduced in size and transliterated. The 
editor, Professor Frank Debenham—until recently director of the Scott 
Polar Research Institute, and from first to last the moving spirit ‘n the 
production of this translation—contributes an introduction, and aiso a 
full and valuable series of annotations: annotations which, combining 


1 Cook had reached 71° 10’ S. in 1774. 
2 Of which he had heen supplied, by various authorities, with no less than four 
separate and elaborately detailed sets. 
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many years of personal Antarctic experience with the accumulated in- 
formation of more than a century’s Antarctic exploration, render this 
long-deferred translation of Bellingshausen’s book more valuable to the 
. student of Antarctic discovery than any contemporary version could 
conceivably have been. R. T. Goutp. 


Lincoln the President. Springfield to Gettysburg. 2 vols. By J. G. 
RanpDALt. (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1947.) 

Lincoln the Liberal Statesman. By J. G. Ranpati. (London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 1947.) ° 


THE first of these is the first instalment of what is likely to become the 
standard work on the presidency : the second is a collection of reprinted 
articles, some of them largely re-written, with the addition of two hitherto 
unpublished. Professor Randall has had great difficulties of organization 
to meet. In the first place, A. J. Beveridge’s two volumes on Abraham 
Lincoln, 1809-1858, made it unnecessary to re-write the life of Lincoln 
down to the year in which he first became talked of as a possible candidate 
for the presidency. Yet those volumes do not seem to Professor Randall 
to be wholly satisfactory. In the second place, the Lincoln papers deposited 
in the Library of Congress were not opened to students until July 1947, 
and certain aspects of the presidency cannot be dealt with until they have 
been searched. The consequence is twofold. The first half of Professor 
Randall’s first volume is essentially an introductory sketch, though it is 
based throughout on an intimate knowledge of the sources. Yet it also 
becomes from time to time a detailed review of rather minor matters, 
particularly with reference to Lincoln’s marriage and home life, about which 
Beveridge was led astray by Herndon, and it goes beyond Beveridge in 
dealing with the years 1858-60. At the same time, the more detailed 
study, beginning with the year 1860 in chapter ix of the first volume, is 
neither a continuous narrative nor an exhaustive analysis, but a series of 
studies of particular aspects only, of the years which it covers, others 
being left to be dealt with when the Lincoln manuscripts have been exam- 
ined ; ‘ and it is the author’s intention to publish a companion work (with 
a different subtitle) ’. 

The beok is wise and temperate. It is written with all the authority 
that comes from mastery of an immense literature ; and it has the firmness 
and clarity of mature thought. It is pertinent to ask where the work of 
the last fifty years has taken us, and how this portrait differs from that 
drawn by Nicolay and Hay and given such wide currency among 
Englishmen by Charnwood. 

In spite of the scale upon which Nicolay and Hay wrote, their treatment 
of the life of Lincoln before 4 March 1861 was relatively slight, and 
the greater part of their first two volumes and the first half of the third 
were devoted to general political history. But this deficiency was supplied 
by Beveridge, and has not, in the main, been Professor Randall’s particular 
concern. His introductory chapters are therefore, except for the correction 
of Beveridge, also largely devoted to more general topics. They are 
written in the now fashionable belief that the civil war was an accident, 
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and they are more open to controversy, because less fully argued, than 
what follows. To say, ‘One of the most colossal of misconceptions is 
the theory that fundamental motives produce war. The glaring and 
obvious fact is the artificiality of war-making agitation’,’ is to share 
Douglas’s opinion that debates about political principle would soon have 
been forgotten in the excitement of progress and expansion could they 
but have been stilled ; and it leads the historian, as it led the statesman, 
to over-simplify the case and underrate the difficulties.“ An account of 
Kansas which contains no reference to Atchison and the situation in 
Missouri paints too innocent a picture of Douglas ;* and one of the Dred 
Scott case, which says nothing about McLean, too sinister a portrait of 
Taney. The alarming element in squatter sovereignty was the idea of 
popular absolutism inherent in it. It was a minor matter that it was 
predicated at the moment of the territory rather than the Union. The 
tyrannical doctrines of 1868 were not so opposite to those of Douglas as 
Professor Randall says. It was that which ‘ hurt the true interests of 
the Southern people’ in a way that Professor Randall finds it so hard to 
see ;5 and it was that which alienated the South from Douglas in 1860 
in spite of the fact that the question of slavery in the territories had become 
negligible for all practical purposes.® 

The revision of the work of Nicolay and Hay becomes more detailed 
after 1858. The principal topics dealt with are, in the first volume, the 
Chicago Convention, the reticence of Lincoln between November 1860 
and 4 March 1861, and the handling of the question of Fort Sumter ; and, 
in the second, the removal of Cameron, the treatment of McClellan, eman- 
cipation, and the relations of Lincoln with the radicals and his defeat of 
their attack in January 1863. Nicolay and Hay’s account of the Chicago 
Convention is made to look strangely innocent. ‘ The credit of the nomina- 
tion ’, they wrote, ‘ is claimed by many men, and by several delegations, but 
every such claim is wholly fictitious. Lincoln was chosen not by personal 
intrigue, but through political necessity ’.? To say that is to forget the 
competition of Bates and the influence of the German interest, carefully 
cultivated by Lincoln, upon the shift to Lincoln rather than to Bates of 
the votes diverted from Seward; and it is to ignore the bargain with 
Indiana and the still more unhappy bargain with Pennsylvania that saddled 
Lincoln with a corrupt and incompetent secretary of war. And a simi- 
larly curious innocence is exposed in their treatment of Weed’s visit to 
Springfield in December 1860,° and of the story of Cameron’s appointment 
to the cabinet. The interpretation of Lincoln’s decision to relieve Fort 
Sumter, propounded both in a paper published in 1940 and in the definitive 
study,?® is radically at variance with that commonly accepted and lent 
colour to by Nicolay and Hay. In the opinion of those authors, Lincoln’s 
aim in the dispatch of the expedition to Fort Sumter was to ensure that 
war, if it came, was begun by a Confederate attack upon the Union.“ This 


1i, 76. 2 i. 79-82. 34, 103. 4i. 116. 5 i, 202. 6 j, 240-1. 
7 J. G. Nicolay and J. Hay, Abraham Lincoln : A History, 10 v., 1890, ii. 263. 

8 Nicolay and Hay, op. cit. iii. 260—1, 349-52. 

® Ibid. pp. 354-61. 

10 Lincoln the Liberal Statesman, ¢. iv.; Lincoln the President, i. c. xii. 

11 Cf, Nicolay and Hay, op. cit. iv. 28, 33, 44-5, 62. 
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thesis Professor Randall rejects.1_ He argues instead that Lincoln had two 
tasks to perform that were difficult to reconcile. He must do nothing that 
would precipitate the secession of the upper South ; and he must not alienate 
the radical wing of his own party, ‘ lose the confidence ’, as he had put it 
in January, ‘of our own friends’.2 The solution was to reinforce Fort 
Pickens, which would comfort the radicals without outraging the South, 
and then to evacuate Fort Sumter under cover of this show of bravery. 
But the plan was bungled at Pensacola, and with time against him the 
president found himself with no choice but to provoke the South unless 
he would divide his party. This interpretation has, however, its own 
difficulties. The ‘ key-date’, says Professor Randall, was 6 April. On 
that day Lincoln learnt that his orders had miscarried at Pensacola; on 
that day, therefore, he finally decided that the expedition to Fort Sumter 
must sail. But the definitive orders to that expedition went off, after 
approval by Lincoln, on the afternoon of the 5th,* and it looks very much 
as-though the decision had in fact been taken on the 4th5, as Fox subse- 
quently stated ; it was on the night of the 5th, between 11.0 and 12.0 p.m., 
that Seward and Wells had their interview with the president arising from 
the confusion about the Powhatan, although Welles erroneously puts this 
on the 6th ;® and Seward’s subsequent telegram was received at the New 
York Navy Yard at 3.0 p.m. on the 6th, a quarter of an hour after the 
Powhatan had sailed ;7 while the dispatch from Pensacola only arrived in 
Washington on that day. It is true, as Professor Randall points out, 
that in his message to Congress of 4 July the President said, ‘ The strongest 
anticipated case for using [the expedition to relieve Sumter] was now 
presented, and it was resolved to send it forward’. But a document of 
July is not the best evidence for what occurred in April ; and it is to strain 
credulity to ask for the recognition as the decisive act, not of- the explicit 
orders of the 5th, but of the failure to call off the expedition on or after the 
6th. To talk of Lincoln on the 6th ‘ reluctantly deciding to release the 
fleet tentatively prepared for Sumter’,® is to underrate the evidence that 
the orders to Mercer had been read to and approved by him on the 5th, 
that Welles, on returning to his room at Willard’s, congratulated himself 
that the expedition had been fitted out within the time given and had 
probably sailed (though in the latter respect his memory was at fault), and 
that Lincoln himself at midnight on the 5th was greatly disturbed by the 
muddle made about the Powhatan, and gave peremptory orders for the 
recall of his own erroneous and inadvertent instructions. Yet if the key- 
date be the 4th or the 5th, and not the 6th, Professor Randall’s interpreta- 
tion is not invalidated. It is neater than the facts will allow, but it may 
still be broadly true. It must have been clear by the 4th that something 
had gone wrong at Pensacola. There were rumours in the press ; and there 

1 Lincoln the President, i. 343-5. ? Nicolay and Hay, op. cit. iii. 364. 

3 Lincoln the President, i. 335. 

‘ Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion, 
I. iv. 235; Diary of Gideon Welles, 3 v., 1911, i. 23. 

5 Official Records, 1. iv. 248; Nicolay and Hay, op. cit. iv. 27-8. 

6 Diary of Gideon Welles, i. 23-5. 

? Official Records, 1. iv. 112, 238; cf. 237, 238-9; Diary of Gideon Welles, i. 27. 

8 Official Records ...1. iv. 110-1, 111; Diary of Gideon Welles, i. 29-31. 

® Lincoln the Liberal Statesman, 113, cf. 108. 
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was no official news. The sands were running out. That was sufficient, 
without waiting for the dispatch that did not come until after the decision 
had been made. That dispatch, when it came, was only ‘ decisive’ in the 
sense that it called for no alteration of plan. 

Professor Randall’s account of the removal of Cameron shows a great 
lack of candour in that given by Nicolay and Hay ; but the appointment 
of Stanton remains a mystery. Of McClellan, as is well known, Nicolay 
and Hay were the most bitter critics. Their fifth volume is one long and 
most damaging denigration of him. Professor Randall is his defender. 
His argument is that at the outset of the Peninsula campaign McClellan’s 
plans were seriously deranged by the detachment of forces from his 
command; that the co-operation of McDowell, now independent, was 
ineptly interfered with from Washington; that the operations against 
Jackson on the Rappahannock and in the Shenandoah were equally mis- 
handled ; and that the error in the campaign was not that of McClellan, 
anxious to concentrate upon the attack upon Richmond and relying upon 
that as the best defence of Washington, but of Lincoln and Stanton, 
dividing authority and insisting upon the retention north of the Rappa- 
hannock of forces necessary to the success of McClellan’s plan. But there 
is little disagreement about the facts; and upon their interpretation the 
final judgement must rest with the military experts. 

To the understanding of the purposes and effects of the proclamation 
of emancipation Professor Randall has already made a notable contribu- 
tion,? and the matter is further elucidated in these volumes. But the 
problem was one of the most difficult that Lincoln had to face, and his 
wrestlings with it have not yet been wholly recovered from the shadows. 
The most notable change in reputation wrought by modern scholarship is 
the change in that of the radicals. The ten volumes of Nicolay and Hay 
contain a great deal more military than political history, and in obedience 
to contemporary canons of propriety those authors in this respect neglected 
their opportunities. Only rarely, as in the description of the first meeting 
of Lincoln and Grant,’ did they publish the first-hand evidence they so 
abundantly had on the personal relations of Lincoln with his contem- 
poraries; and, while unfailing in their loyalty to Lincoln, their sense of 
propriety and loyalty to party led them to too lenient a judgement of the 
radicals and of Chase and Stanton. Of the radicals Professor Randall is 
the remorseless critic; and he writes an illuminating account of the 
political situation during 1861-2 and of Lincoln’s handling of the political 
crisis of 1862-3. Indeed, perhaps the greatest difference between the 
portrait of 1890 and that of 1940 lies in the keener appreciation of the 
fundamental disagreement between Lincoln and the radicals and the 
fuller realization of the astuteness of the President as a political tactician 
and of the amount of attention he gave to political management. 

H. Hate Bettor. 


1 Lincoln the President, ii. 61-2. 
2 Constitutional Problems under Lincoln, 1926. 
* Nicolay and Hay, op. cit. viii. 340-3. 
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Wilson: The Road to the White House. By A. 8S. Linz. (London: 
Cumberlege, for Princeton University Press, 1947.) 


‘ WILSON was a headstrong and determined man who was usually able to 
rationalize his actions in terms of the moral law, and to identify his position 
with the divine will. This combination of strong almost imperious will 
and intense conviction operated to great advantage when Wilson had 
support among the trustees at Princeton, the legislators at Trenton, or the 
congressmen at Washington, because it gave him great power and an 
impelling drive. The time came at Princeton, Trenton, and Washington 
when Wilson did not command support of the groups to whom he was 
responsible. Naturally, he was not able to change his character even 
had he wanted to change it, with the result that controversy and disastrous 
defeat occurred in varying degrees in all three cases.’ These words of 
preface Dr. Link evidently intends as the clue to the story which he has to 
tell of Wilson’s career, dealing in this volume with the first two of the 
positions to which he refers, the Presidency of Princeton University and 
Governorship of New Jersey. This part of Wilson’s life is relatively un- 
familiar to English readers, whose knowledge of and judgement upon 
Wilson is apt to be limited to the events of the years 1914-21, and to 
international events at that. Yet, behind the Wilson of Versailles, there 
stood an educator of commendable vision, and a practical politician who 
had been able to defeat the ‘ bosses’ on their own ground. If Wilson’s 
policy at the White House was the logical culmination of the Liberalism 
to which it was his achievement to have led the Democratic Party, for 
himself it was equally the expression of an outlook and habit of mind that 
was formed before he went there. 

The present volume, then, deals with this formative period. It is a 
valuable addition to the Wilson literature—a literature which has recently 
been again growing—for the periods in Wilson’s life spent at Princeton 
and Trenton respectively have seldom been given equal or adequate space 
whenever they have appeared together in a single volume. It is useful 
therefore to have a study that covers both of these important episodes, 
and Dr. Link, in addition to using the standard sources, has done a vast 
deal of work on contemporary periodical and newspaper literature, thereby 
throwing some new light on the actual movements of that tide of popular 
favour which ultimately raised Wilson, almost despite himself, to the U.S. 
Presidency. 

Almost despite himself—so indeed it appears, but how far is what the 
author very justly calls ‘one of the most amazing success stories that I 
know ’ in fact to be explained in terms of a passive response to aft external 
compulsion, and how far in terms of active personal political ambition ? 
Dr. Link draws in detail the various stages in Wilson’s political advance, 
indeed this is the most satisfactory part of this volume. He considers 
also the development of Wilson’s own political and social theories and 
particularly with respect to the constitutional powers and limitations of 
the Presidency ; he appears to concentrate almost unduly upon this aspect 
as compared with the rather wider analysis in William Diamond’s The 
Economic Thought of Woodrow Wilson. But the ‘ critical and open attitude ’ 
which he has determined to adopt towards all the controversies with which 
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he has to deal results in what is almost a retreat from the clear judgement 
of the opening quotation. Hints that Wilson was indeed ambitious 
appear from time to time; he reinforces, too, what others have said of 
the strange rigidities of Wilson’s mind and of the uncritical loyalty that 
Wilson demanded of his friends. From his new material he shows in fuller 
detail than before how Wilson was put into office by the very forces which 
he was to oppose, and by methods of political manoeuvre which, fortunately 
for his peace of mind, he was either genuinely ignorant of, or managed to 
ignore. Yet at the end one is irresistibly reminded of the concluding 
words of Lytton Strachey’s thumb-nail sketch of Gladstone, ‘in the midst 
there was a darkness’. The association of ideas is not unnatural, for 
Gladstone was Wilson’s ideal. One cannot but feel that, although Dr. 
Link has endeavoured to thread the complex labyrinth of Wilson’s char- 
acter, at the end he, too, has had to leave the central mystery unsolved. 
But this volume is, after all, only the first, and it may well be that in 
later volumes the threads will be drawn together into a final pattern. It 
is perhaps ungenerous in such circumstances to complain that Dr. Link’s 
study of Wilson’s character is incomplete, for already he has given us 
much. Of Wilson’s parentage he says enough—biographers who pursue 
the ancestry of their subject to the third and fourth generation become 
tedious. There is little more that one can ask for concerning the contro- 
versies at Princeton, which Dr. Link puts into correct perspective, both 
as concerns the University itself, and the larger world from which they 
seemed to Wilson to be reflected. The personalities of American politicians 
who played so important a part in Wilson’s career are admirably conveyed, 
and their respective contributions reassessed, often in such a way as to 
challenge previous judgement. But Wilson’s own personality remains 
curiously elusive—not the characteristics he received from his Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian forebears, but the personality he built up for himself, in 
developing from the sociable and popular professor of Library Place, 
through the combative University President and the aloof candidate for 
State Governorship, to the reluctant aspirant to the White House. Ameri- 
cans are generally thought of as extroverts, but Wilson seems to have 
turned increasingly inwards upon himself as his career proceeded. There 
is a subject of study here for which surely material exists in the 
period covered by this volume, and should be especially fruitful in those 
years that Dr. Link has yet to explore. If, then, our feelings on this 
volume are imbued with a lively sense of what is to come, we must still be 
grateful for the considerable contribution to the understanding of Wilson 
that Dr. Link has.already made. E. M. Hueu-Jones. 


La Faillite de la Paix, 1918-39. By Maurice Baumont. (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1946.) 


THE twentieth volume of Peuples et Civilisations: Histoire Générale, 
edited by Louis Halphen and Philippe Sagnac, is a worthy conclusion to an 
enterprise which does honour to French scholarship, and may be fairly 
described as the best large-scale survey of history now available. The 
nearer the narrative comes to our own troubled times the more difficult it is 
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to keep a level keel; but Professor Renouvin’s penultimate volume on 
1904-18 set an excellent example, and Professor Baumont had already 
won our confidence by the eighteenth volume on 1878-1904. Though he 
makes no claim to supply fresh information, he has mastered the whole 
mass of published material, and the copious bibliographies form one of the 
most valuable features of the work. Though he is quite at home in the 
political and cultural field, he writes with special authority on economic 
affairs. ' 

The whole story of the inter-war years, here told in 800 pages, 
is profoundly depressing, and nowhere has the disappointment been 
more keenly felt than in France. On Armistice Day, 11 November 1918, 
people felt, as Goethe had dreamed at Valmy, that a new era had opened. 
It was a false dawn ; what the author describes as a tumult of convulsions 
began. The first section, covering 1918-23, presents a world neither at 
war nor at peace. The military victory was complete, but its fruits were 
thrown away and its price was a growing challenge to the inherited social 
order. Confusion, inflation, insecurity prevailed. ‘ This demented epoch 
seemed in parts of eastern and central Europe worse than the war itself.’ 
Germany staged ‘ a rosewater revolution ’, and the repercussion of the very 
different performance in Russia—‘the most powerful movement in the 
world since 1779 and 1848 ’—was world-wide. The peace-makers were 
faced with an impossible task. ‘ Even if the sages of antiquity had made 
the settlement, it would have bequeathed ineradicable resentments,’ and 
Wilson was above all the professor who had lived among his books. Yet 
the Treaty of Versailles, mediocre though it was, was more capable of 
defence than the nerveless execution of its provisions. The Weimar 
régime, lacking traditions and prestige, was little more than a democratic 
fagade. The Reichswehr was a state within a state, and General von 
Seekt dominated the scene. The picture of France in these sombre pages 
is equally unflattering—selfishness, short-sightedness, mounting debt, the 
falling franc, everyone milking the state and taught to believe that Germany 
would pay the bill. British policy is pronounced unstable and unreliable, 
Lloyd George as ‘fertile in all sorts of ideas, including the most false. 
He flirted with the vanquished foe, and the futile conferences exhibited 
an implacable monotony ’. 

The gloom of the first lengthy section is slightly relieved in the briefer 
survey entitled ‘The Years of Hope, 1924-29’, with the Locarno Pact as 
the star performance. The honeymoon was soon over and in the third 
section, covering 1929-36, the structure of Versailles was visibly cracking 
in all directions. Baldwin, ‘lincarnation joviale du _traditionalisme 
anglais et d’un conservatisme démocratique ’, was not of the necessary 
stature. In France Clemenceau, Poincaré, and Briand passed away. The 
Briining intermezzo, a ‘ dictatorship without a dictator’, smoothed the 
path for Hitler. Revolutionary Russia, Fascist Italy, and Imperialist 
Japan were all gaining strength. Nowhere could a patch of blue sky be 
seen even before the race towards the abyss began with the rape of 
Abyssinia in 1936. The author wrings his hands over his country, ‘ whose 
strength, physically and morally, seemed to be exhausted, both at home 
and abroad ’. 


The closing pages summarize the lessons of the painful story, and 
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sends the reader away in a mood almost approaching despair. When the 
author speaks of ‘ the astonishing passivity and universal blindness of the 
victors ’, who will challenge the verdict ? There was no real peace, only 
a truce. The war of 1914-18, we are told, placed France higher than she 
had been at any time since Sadowa, and under Poincaré she almost domin- 
ated Europe. Yet even at that time her strength was over-estimated, and 
the Maginot Line indicated a new and purely defensive mentality. The 
whole inter-war era was one of intellectual and moral bankruptcy. A 
fresh epoch had opened not in 1918 but in 1914, when the world which we 
knew, and which we believed to be indestructible, collapsed before our 
eyes. We are still groping in the dark for something stable and con- 
structive to fill the void. A valuable pendant to the political narrative is 
the section, filling 150 pages, entitled L’ Evolution Matérielle et Spirituelle, 
a study of political, religious, economic, social, intellectual movements. 
Professor Baumont is interested in everything at, home and abroad. 
English readers will be particularly glad to learn what he has to say about 
the writers of his own country, such as Bergson and Maritain in the field of 
philosophy and the novelists who have filled Europe with their fame. 
G. P. Goocu. 


Dr. I. H. Gosses. Verspreide Geschriften. Bezorgd door Dr. Mr. F. 
Gossss en Dr. J. F. NrieRMEYER. (Groningen: Wolters, 1946.) 


THE name of the late Professor Izaak Hendrik Gosses is not likely to be 
familiar to English students of history, since his main work, apart from 
monographs the importance of which is mainly local, was his collaboration 
with Dr. Japikse in the Handboek tot de staatkundige geschiedenis van 
Nederland, first issued in 1920, which reached its third edition last year. 
His books on. the judicial institutions of Zeeland in the middle ages, on 
the two classes of ‘ nobles’ and ‘ domestics’ in Holland, and on adminis- 
trative and judicial organization in Holland and on administrative and 
judicial organization in pre-republican times in the province of Drenthe, 
have not to my knowledge received any notice in this country; and 
even in Holland, Groningen, where Gosses taught, seems to be con- 
sidered somewhat of a backwater as compared with Leyden or Utrecht. 
It is therefore both as a personal memorial, and as an act of justice to 
a historian whose services to his profession have been undervalued, that 
a selection has been made from his contributions to periodicals and to 
co-operative volumes which, with the help of a short memoir by Professor 
van der Pot embodied in an address to the Royal Academy of the Nether- 
lands in 1940, enables one reader at least to make the acquaintance of an 
attractive and only slightly younger contemporary. Gosses, born in 
1873, belonged to a family of elementary school-teachers on both sides, 
and was the only one of their children to break the family tradition. He 
studied under Fruin and Blok, and spent two semesters abroad, one at 
Marburg under von Below, one at Vienna under von Inama Sternegg, 
whom he liked better. He obtained his doctorate in 1903, having begun 
work as a teacher in secondary schools in 1899. He got a permanent post 
in Amsterdam in 1902, using his leisure for historical work ; and in 1908 
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obtained permission to teach Palaeography and Diplomatic as a privat- 
docent in the university there. In 1915 he was appointed to the chair 
in History at Groningen as the successor of van Huisinga and returned to 
his native district, remaining till his death in 1940. 

The contents of the volume justify its publication, and offer many 
points of interest to readers not primarily concerned with the history of 
the Netherlands. Gosses was a Frisian by birth, and his doctoral thesis 
on municipal property in land and water in the middle ages was freely 
illustrated from the history of Groningen. This local interest pervades 
nearly all his work. We have here a careful study of Frisian, Utrecht, 
and Groningen coinage ; a treatise on the relation of the ‘ prefect’ of 
Groningen to the bishop and chapter of Utrecht, both dated 1908 and _ 
clearly a welcome relief from the monotony of school work. The next 
year is mainly occupied with a somewhat controversial discussion of the 
meaning of certain names of classes of persons in the ancient Frisian codes. 
After the move to Groningen come a paper on the Danes in Friesland in 
the Viking age, one on the Frisian share in the struggle against Spain, 
a contribution in German on Frisian history to Die Friesen (ed. C. 
Borchling and R. Muus, Breslau, 1931), and in 1933 a study of origin of 
the capitanei who became a kind of aristocracy in Frisia in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. The elaborate study of the formation of the 
county of Holland, which appeared in 1915 and must have had a consider- 
able share in determining Gosses’ summons to Groningen, is largely 
based on evidence showing the gradual extension of the habitable territory 
by the draining of the fens, as well as on more direct testimony, and gives 
a very strong impression of the patience demanded by historical work of 
this kind. The rest of the volume is taken up by six lectures on special 
occasions, obituary notices of bis teacher Blok and of his much loved 
colleague, the university librarian and professor of modern history, 
Theyssen, and a bibliography of Gosses’ books, articles, lectures, and 
reviews. The index, though sufficient, is not detailed. 

By training and by inclination Gosses leaned to social and economic 
rather than to political history. This is apparent in his criticism of Blok, 
whose transition from general history, including the history of thought and 
economic and social history, in his first two volumes of his history of the 
Netherlands, to purely political history in the later volumes, he attributes 
to the wider scope of the material used for the earlier period, and the im- 
possibility of writing the history of the later on the same scale. He was 
of a somewhat sceptical turn: of mind, as may be seen from his inaugural 
lecture in 1915, appropriately devoted to a consideration of the history 
of the suppression of private war, leading to the view that the only 
effective method was by the superior force of a conqueror, and not either 
by spiritual or international influence. He disbelieved in wholesale 
national migrations, and supported his view by arguments from the settle- 
ment of Normandy, and from other cases in which the native population 
was not expelled, but only subdued by a comparatively smaller body of 
warriors, who might or might not attract other settlers from their own 
country. In like manner, in a commemorative lecture on William the 
Silent, he reminds his hearers that Alva’s ten per cent. purchase tax played 
almost as large a part in 1572 in stimulating resistance to Spain as religious 
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persecution. His keen interest in’ local antiquities appears in the observa- 
tion, more than once to be found among these papers, that the reason for 
the use of churches and monasteries as strongholds in the fourteenth 
century and before was probably the scarcity of stone for building, and 
the fact that brickmaking had not been developed. 

The editors have had no easy task. References have been checked ; 
subsequent marginalia by the author have been added in footnotes: his 
results have been compared with later research on the same points, and 
the references given. Some papers which seemed to have lost their im- 
portance have been excluded, and in one case, in which the argument 
rested on a charter now by general consent admitted to be a forgery, a 
section of Gosses’ original paper has been left out. His conclusions on the 
rise of the county of Holland have been to some extent modified by the 
research of Oppermann and others on the Egmont charters, and in these 
cases the editors have called attention to the fact without necessarily 
accepting the proposed corrections. Frisia, from its early ‘freedom’, 
having no lord, is an attractive field for the study of social conditions, 
and this volume will be useful to students of both the Dutch and the 
German portions of this country. C. JOHNSON. 


VOL. LXIii.—NO. CCXLVII. 





Short lNotices 


In his Kambuja-desga or An Ancient Hindu Colony in Cambodia (Madras : 
University of Madras, 1944), in which are presented the Sir William Meyer 
Lectures delivered by him in the Madras University in 1942-3, Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar has given us a really useful book. For many years past scholars, 
especially those of France, have been actively at work discovering the 
marvellous history of the once great and gorgeous kingdoms of Further 
India from the eloquent testimony of their ruined buildings and inscriptions, 
supported by the records of ancient Chinese writers ; and of these realms 
one of the most notable is Kambuja, which more or less coincides with the 
land which the French call Cambodge and we, less correctly, term Cambodia. 
This brilliant ancient civilization was primarily an offshoot from the mighty 
tree of India, and its records therefore have naturally attracted the attention 
of Indian scholars, among whom Dr. Majumdar holds a prominent place. 
He has previously published two valuable works on Champa and Suvarna- 
dvipa, and now in the present book he gives us a modest but eminently 
helpful summary of the fortunes of Kambuja from their earliest phases 
that are as yet traceable down to the close of the twelfth and the first decades 
of the thirteenth century, when the empire that had extended from the Bay 
of Bengal to the China Sea began to fall in ruin. Besides dealing with 
political events and social conditions, he has some instructive observations 
on the art of Cambodia. For this he has an intense admiration, which 
on the whole seems to us to be justified by such creations as the temple of 
Angkor Vat and the ‘ Harihara’ of Prasat Andet. Incidentally he does 
well to point out that recent research has revised the dates assigned to the 
most important monuments : it is now known that Angkor Vat was built 
by Siryavarman II between 1113 and 1145 a.p., the Baphuon in the reign 
of Udayaditya II, between 1049 and 1066, and Angkor Thom and the 
temple of Bayon soon after 1181. The book has a few superficial blemishes 
of a kind not uncommon in the products of Indian presses. The index is 
quite inadequate ; and there are some minor misprints such as the sign 
of length over short vowels and occasional transposition of letters (e.g. 
‘konwn’, ‘ compirsed ’). L.D.B. 


It is no easy task to compress within little more than 200 pages the 
history even of a single branch of the Church during three-quarters of a 
millennium. Nor is it rendered easier to achieve when the accompanying 
circumstances make complete isolation impossible, and the narrator 
must necessarily include much which whether by way of general statement 
or .particular reference may well seem to call either for justification or 
fuller treatment. Some sections will have the air of being overloaded, 
others perhaps of being unduly skimpy, and the disproportion may incline 
the balance a little unfairly against a writer with a thesis to maintain. 
Brother George Every of the Society of the Sacred Mission, in making a 
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capable and freshly written contribution to Byzantine History (The 
Byzantine Patriarchate, 451-1204. London: S.P.C.K., 1947), shows him- 
self to be not unaware of some of these difficulties, and if he does not wholly 
extricate himself from them certainly deserves credit for creating, when 
his work is read straight through, a definite impression upon thg reader’s 
minds and one which with whatever qualifications is on the whole favour- 
able to the acceptance of his main contention. The fourteen chapters, 
including two of special note on Iconodulia and Iconoclasm, deal with a 
great variety of subjects and are usefully supplemented by four maps 
and eight illustrations as well as by a curious and unexpected note on 
the Slavonic alphabets and an elaborate table of emperors, patriarchs of 
Constantinople, and popes, in the last case with labels at times as amusingly 
descriptive as one of the notes on a citation of Bar-Hebraeus as ‘ quoted 
by Gibbon in Bury-Gibbon, v, p. 482’, which could have moved Pro- 
fessor Collingwood, as readers of his Idea of History will remember. And 
in passing, a tribute may be paid to the quality of Mr. Every’s own foot- 
notes. He has read widely and his references include many scattered 
articles of the kind which in these days of limited production, and still 
more narrowly limited circulation, are only too easily overlooked. The 
value of the notes is great enough to survive a devastating misrepresenta- 
tion of a famous Cyrillian formula and a few occasional slips elsewhere 
in what is on the whole a very well-produced book. In two chapters 
on the Nature and the Development of the Schism between East and West 
Mr. Every develops inferences from modern criticisms of the generally 
accepted views of what happened in the patriarchates of Photius and 
of Michael Cerularius, the latter being the more important since the year 
1054 has acquired for the average student almost as time-honoured a 
significance as 1066. Yet as the writer shows, it is hard to reconcile 
the conventional assumptions with the controversies on conditions of 
communion for Latins at Constantinople in 1046-58, 1107-11 and 1190- 
93 and still more with the language of Peter the Venerable, abbot of Cluny 
addressing the patriarch of Constantinople in the reign of the Emperor, 
John Comnenus (1118-43)—language which would have been quite im- 
possible if the parties concerned regarded one another as separated by a 
schism having its basis in doctrine. So much may be said on one side 
without necessarily accepting the contention that ‘the insertion of the 
filioque into the creed at Rome was originally a political gesture, a symbol 
of allegiance to the Holy Roman Empire of the German nation’ or the 
conclusion which the writer draws as to the consequences of what he holds 
to be the Byzantine view of the Oecumene. C. Jz. 


. There are few books that take the reader so learnedly and so readably 
through a neglected byway of medieval history as Professor E. H. 
Kantorowicz’s Laudes Regiae: a Study in Liturgical Acclamations and 
Mediaeval Ruler Worship (University of California Publications in History, 
vol. 33. Berkeley, 1946). Primarily it is a study of the lauds of majesty, 
the formal acclamations of the ruler at his inauguration and on subsequent 
solemn occasions, and it traces their liturgical expression from their form- 
ulation in the West under the early Carolingians through their subsequent 
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ramifications in the coronation rituals of half the sovereigns of medieval 
Europe. (The book includes an admirable study of the music of the lauds 
by Professor M. F. Bukofzer.) One who is not a specialist in liturgiology 
can only stand amazed at the learning displayed, and follow with a pas- 
sionate interest the turns and twists of a complicated theme. The subject 
leads naturally on to the origins of the Christus vincit formula, and its dis 
semination on later medieval coinage. Here the reviewer is on firmer 
ground, and his confidence in the author’s trustworthiness in the liturgical 
field is reinforced by his admiration of the way in which Professor 
Kantorowicz, who lays no claim to be a specialist in numismatics, handles 
the intractable material at his disposal. Nothing of importance seems to 
have escaped his eye, although his field of study has had to range from the 
obscure coinage of Lombard dynasts in southern Italy in the tenth century 
to the well documented issues of the French crown and of the lay and 
secular princes of the Netherlands and Rhineland in the later middle ages. 
None the less, his treatment of this topic makes one hazard a comment on 
his general attitude to his subject. As readers of his earlier works are 
aware, he is a scholar who looks always for the emotional overtones which 
may accompany customary usages, and one suspects that while his facts 
may be correct enough, they are sometimes given an esoteric or far-fetched 
interpretation to which they are not in reality entitled. It would be 
difficult to prove that the use of the Christus vincit formula was in any real 
sense a monopoly of the French royal house, and its widespread employ- 
ment by other rulers on their coins a presumptuous infringement of a 
spiritual monopoly. If it is true that William of Gennep, archbishop of 
Cologne, used the formula on some of his groschen, he was equally ready 
to copy the florins of Florence and the carlins of the Avignon papacy. 
When Lewis the Bavarian authorized Edward III, as Imperial Vicar, to 
strike ‘ Gouden Schilden ’ at Antwerp in imitation of the ‘ chaises d’or ’ of 
Philip VI, he was neither coming under ‘ French influence’ nor wsurping 
a formula to which he was not entitled ; he was simply striking an accept- 
able ‘ invasion currency ’ in anticipation of a projected invasion of France. 
Coin types and legends were in some sense common property, and to study 
the use of a formula to the exclusion of other considerations—and particu- 
larly economic considerations—can only lead to erroneous conclusions. It 
is as well to remember that the same may hold good in the liturgical field. 


The truth may often lie nearer the surface than one is sometimes prepared 
to admit. P. G. 


In his Collected Papers on Medieval Subjects (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1946) Mr. N. Denholm-Young demonstrates his varied interests and tech- 
nical virtuosity by thirteen articles first printed in this and other historical 
journals between 1931 and 1944. His interest in the processes, records, 
and personnel of medieval English administration gives unity to these 
diverse papers, which all exemplify his mastery of the exciting art of 
historical detection. He excels when clothing the vague figure of Robert 
Carpenter of Hareslade, transcriber of the Provisions of Westminster, with 
origin, family, and career, or in convincingly providing Fleta with an 
author in the shady but eminent lawyer and administrator, Matthew 
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Cheker. The same technique serves to disentangle the Mise of Lewes 
from the Forma Regiminis which authorized the provisional government of 
1264, and to identify the nine councillors who were its nominal directors ; 
but his contention that the nine included a royalist element able to oppose 
Montfort would not withstand the application of this same detective art 
to Ralph de Camoys, the supposed royalist. Detailed investigation shows 
that the Hampshire jury which reported that Ralph ‘ was never against 
the King’ did not know their man—the Cambridgeshire and Huntingdon- 
shire jurors, his near neighbours, knew that he ‘ had sent his service to 
Kenilworth ’, with young Simon de Montfort, and not to join Henry’s 
besieging army, as Mr. Denholm-Young supposes, for when the juries 
reported the siege had not yet begun. The argument for assigning to 
1260 Henry’s complaints against the Council seems, however, virtuosity 
misapplied ; the date ‘ vij Idus Marcii Anno domini Meelx®’ (i.e. 9 March 
1261, New Style) is apparently part of the official text, not a copyist’s 
addition, and the ingenious citation of ancient Benedictine usage com- 
mencing the year on 25 December is irrelevant, especially as Darley, from 
whose chartulary this document came, was an Augustinian house. The 
suggested removal of Matthew Paris’s ‘ paper constitution’ from 1244 to 
Richard of Cornwall’s only attempt to lead the baronial opposition to 
Henry in 1238, though it still requires detailed testing, is closely and con- 
vincingly argued, and will probably clear an awkward obstacle from the 
way of constitutional historians. The pedigree of the Winchester-Hyde 
Chronicle and the various associated annals is neatly worked out, and the 
essays on the Cursus Curiae Romanae in England, and on the career and 
personality of Richard de Bury, administrator, prelate, author and patron 
of learning, show the same ingenious powers of detection and identification, 
and incidentally afford important material for students of the thought and. 
literature of medieval England. But the most important paper is that on 
the knights in the thirteenth century : if its cautiously-expressed but con- 
vincing estimates of the numbers of actual and potential knights are upheld 
by closer investigation, far-reaching conclusions for constitutional, ad- 
ministrative, social, and political history follow immediately, giving a new 
actuality to studies of the position and influence of the knights in medieval 
England. It is to be regretted that Mr. Denholm-Young did not take the 
opportunity to bring some of his statements into line with later work, and 
that his proof-reading leaves some bad slips uncorrected: but the book 
stands as a notable record of his invaluable contributions to our knowledge 
of thirteenth-century England. BF. T 






Apart from some of its generalizations and the curious chapter headings, 
there is much to interest and profit the reader of Mr. John Harvey’s 
Gothic England: a Survey of National Cylture (Batsford, 1947). This is 
a study of the arts in England from the middle of the fourteenth century 
to the Tudor period, with (very naturally) the emphasis on the work of 
the master-masons and architects whom Mr. Harvey generally manages 
to assign to most of the outstanding buildings of the period. His thesis 
is that English gothic art reached its high-water mark in the reign of 
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Richard II, largely under court patronage, and not only from the con- 
structional point of view is there much to commend the contention : 
Yevele, Wynford, and Herland are a formidable trio, but they are matched 
by no mean performers in the other visual and the literary arts. Yet it 
is perhaps going too far to term Henry IV’s reign ‘ The Great Slump’, 
when it sees, as Mr. Harvey readily admits, the west front of Beverley 
Minster and—though a little later—the tower of Hedon in Yorkshire 
also. Mr. Harvey’s main service is his study of the native craftsman, 
particularly the king’s masons, whom he brings to life from building 
accounts, and his determined attempt to dispel the story that the medieval 
builder was generally anonymous. It would, however, be useful if we 
knew what Latin words or phrases in the accounts he usually translates 
by ‘designer’. Is it normally supervisor operis or some compound of 
supervidere, as it is, for instance, with Thomas Mapilton, working on the 
Oxford Steeple at Canterbury ?. In the case of William Horewood (p. 100), 
this rendering is rejected, and Horewood is called ‘a contractor pure and 
simple’. Some of the attributions are a little venturesome. There is, 
for example, no evidence in the figure itself (now that we have got it 
down) that Massingham carved the angel summoning the souls from 
purgatory which Mr. Harvey shows in his illustration of the main gateway 
of All Souls (‘ Designer, Richard Chevynton : Sculptor, John Massingham’), 
nor are the figures of Chichele and Henry VI above suspicion. Again, an 
entry in the College accounts suggests that the All Souls reredos, if it was 
conceived by Massingham, was at any rate being carved at a considerable 
time after he left Oxford, and there are no records of payment to him 
after his work in the early 1440’s. Again, there is no reason to attribute 
all the glass in the ante-chapel to Prudde. The illustrations in the book 
are wholly admirable. E. F. J. 


Dr. E. F. Jacob in Henry V and the Invasion of France (London : 
Hodder and Stoughton, for the English Universities Press, 1947) has set 
a very high standard in popularization, all the more remarkable in that 
his published works hitherto have belonged to a more austere order of 
learning. It would be too much to say that the most learned scholars 
necessarily make the best popularizers, but Dr. Jacob’s book lends support 
to the contention that the best popularization comes from scholars whose 
pens have for many years been subjected to the stern discipline of exact 
scholarship. Dr. Jacob succeeds in presenting a vivid and absorbing 
sketch of the main features of Henry V’s life, and of the circumstances 
and fortunes of his invasion of France, supported throughout with a 
wealth of material and detail which, in relation to the book’s intention, 
is well proportioned. As is appropriate in a book of this kind, Shakespeare’s 
interpretation, the film version of Henry V, and the analogy of the in- 
vasion of 1944, are kept well in mind, and the general public will be grateful 
for such allusions, even if the analogy of 1944 sometimes seems to be a 
little too prominent, and may be distracting to the reader. The much- 
discussed problem of Henry V’s youth receives judicious treatment, and 
the extent of his military and administrative experience in Wales as prince 
is emphasized, as it should be, for it would be hard to think of any other 
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English king who had such important opportunities for training in state- 
craft in his youth. It is reasonable to assume that the training Henry V 
obtained in that way was fundamental to his success in the administration 
of his conquests in France. On the whole the impression derived from 
this account is that Henry V was a more considerable figure as an ad- 
ministrator and diplomat than as a soldier, and in that sense popular 
estimates will be corrected by it. The defects of the book (apart from 
the excessive sketchiness of the maps provided at its beginning and end) 
are the defeets of the series, which the author has struggled manfully 
to avoid. The insistence on linking up each biography with some 
particular ‘ significant historical theme’ inevitably leads to distortion 
and false perspectives. For the life of a great man is in reality con- 
nected with many significant historical themes, and these can be treated 
with a proper balance only in a straightforward biography, the scope and 
emphasis of which is not arbitrarily pre-determined by a popular- 
sounding title. Thus the question of what sort of England it was that 
produced Henry V and made his invasion possible, is at least as 
significant a historical theme as the invasion of France itself, and 
although Dr. Jacob is, of course, well aware of this, considerations of 
space prevent him from giving more than incidental treatment and a 
highly interesting, but all too brief, epilogue to that other theme. 
S. B. C. 


Arnold von Harff (1471-1505), whose extensive family estates lay 
near Cologne, set off in 1496 on a pilgrimage which lasted for three years. 


The account of his travels which he wrote on his return was dedicated 
to his patrons, the duke and duchess of Jiilich and Gelders, and was in- 
tended to help other pilgrims; its interest for contemporaries is testified 
by the survival of ten manuscripts. The work has been printed only 
once (Cologne, 1860); the dialect in which it is written is difficult ; thus 
English readers must doubly welcome the translation now given by Mr. 
Malcolm Letts, The Pilgrimage of Arnold von Harff, Knight (London : 
Quaritch, for the Hakluyt Society, 1946). The translator also provides 
an introduction, a useful bibliography of the works he uses in his learned 
commentary, and a selective though reliable index. Pilgrimage was 
still a very lively activity and von Harff depended on many compilations 
similar to his own for assistance both on his journey and in writing his 
book. It was, however, the more romantic narratives of Marco Polo, 
Mandeville and others which prompted him to invent a story of visits 
to India, Madagascar, East and Central Africa. Yet even when these 
Oriental expeditions are dismissed as imaginary, von Harff remains a 
genuinely adventurous traveller. He went first to Rome, then sailed 
from Venice to Alexandria, whence he visited Cairo, Mt. Sinai, and perhaps 
Mecca and Socotra; subsequently he went to the Holy Land and Con- 
stantinople, returning by way of the Balkans to Italy; he then passed 
through Lombardy and Languedoc to Compostella, going home afterwards 
by way of Brittany, Paris, and the Low Countries. His narration (which 
always records distances or days of travel) is fullest for Rome, 
Venice, Alexandria, Cairo; Mt. Sinai, and Jerusalem, but is disappoint- 
ingly short for Compostella and Paris. (He disliked Spain, and it is of 
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some significance that his short journey from Compostella to Burgos 
proved as hazardous as the ghastly trek from Cairo to Mt. Sinai.) Von 
Harff’s narrative will clearly be of great service to historical geographers. 
But it has a wider reference than that. The German knight travelled 
habitually in the company of merchants in order to avoid the bullying 
and extortion to which bands of professed pilgrims were exposed; as a 
result there is much to be learnt from his pages of the conditions of 
Levantine commerce at this time. He was also anxious to exhibit the 
alphabets and phrases of the languages of the peoples he visited, and his 
examples of Basque speech are of some importance to philologists. War- 
fare is another of his interests and his very full account of the arsenal at 
Venice will repay study. Finally, the book contains much evidence of 
the fantastic indulgences and pardons to which pilgrims (with or without 
the explicit sanction of the church) looked forward at each stage of their 
journey. Mr. Letts reproduces the woodcuts of the German edition, ° 
themselves copies of illustrations in the earliest manuscript. D. H. 


Professor Henri Cavaillés has written in La Route Frangaise: Son 
Histoire: Sa Fonction (Paris: Colin, 1946) a straightforward but highly 
informative account of the evolution of the French road system from pre- 
historic to modern times. In this development, which the author traces 
in detail from the creation of the royal post in the reign of Louis XI, the 
eighteenth century had, as might perhaps have been expected, a place of 
special importance. The stimulus to activity at this period was imparted 
by the rise of the metallurgical and textile industries, by the great extension 
of the colonial trade and, in the sphere of manners, by the mania for travel 
and the cult of nature. Without Orry, Daniel Trudaine and Perronet, 
however, this road revolution of the eighteenth century would have been 
unthinkable and it must be accounted one of the merits of this study that 
it analyses succinctly the contributions of each of these great figures. It 
was Orry who extended the corvée from the trontier provinces to the whole 
of the pays d’élections, and who in 1743 freed the administration of the 
roads from the trammels of the Contréle Générale. Daniel Trudaine, the 
veritable father of the French road system, was the presiding genius over 
the new and autonomous administrative service of the Ponts et Chaussées 
till his death in 1769. Perronet, as founder and director of the Ecole des 
Ponts et Chaussées, created a technique and a tradition of road-engineering 
which his pupils carried on well into the nineteenth century. It is interest- 
ing to note that no really significant development occurred in Napoleonic 
times. Road finance during the First Empire remained substantially as it 
had been under the Ancien Régime and, apart from progress in the con- 
struction of mountain roads, there was little technical adwance to record. 
The problems of road maintenance, which had defied eighteenth-century 
reformers, remained unsolved till the governments of the restored Bourbons 
despatched French engineers to this country to study the methods of 
MacAdam. Communications with Italy over the Alpine passes and along 
the Corniche and with Spain via Bordeaux were opened up by Napoleon 
for compelling reasons of military strategy, and a great measure classifying 
and rationalizing the French roads was adopted in 1811, but little else was 
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achieved at this period. For the historian M. Cavaillés’ book seems to 
decline in interest as it reaches the nineteenth century and the continuation 
of the story down to 1944 is more likely to attract geographers or economists. 
The maps are adequate, but there is no index—a failing increasingly and 
most regrettably common in modern French historical works. A. G. 






The latest volume (xix) issued by the Surrey Record Society, Abstracts 
of Surrey Feet of Fines, 1509-1558, edited by C. A. F. Meekings (The 
Society, 1946) is notable for its introduction explaining the history and 
form of final concords. The editor gives a most serviceable description of 
all the stages in this very technical and artificial method of conveyancing, 
and has one or two suggestions of his own on obscure items of 
procedure. For example, in drawing up the ‘note’ and the ‘foot’, 
the chirographer inserted a sum of money as the consideration for the 
transfer, which does not appear in the ‘concord’. This sum was fictitious, 
but the editor points out that it was always twenty times the maximum - 
sworn annual value of the property. Consequently, though unreal and no 
more than approximate, these figures can be a guide and are worth inserting 
in a calendar of fines. The editor gives a formulary of the various types 
of agreement, thus enabling him to make the calendar convey virtually all 
the information of the original documents in the briefest space. There is 
a very considerable increase in the number of Surrey fines between the 
earlier and later part of the period covered by the volume. The editor 
attributes this to the Statute of Fines of 1540, the significance of which he 
discusses, along with a case decided before all the judges at Sergeants’ Inn 
in 1527. No doubt the mounting activity of the land market consequent 
on the Reformation was also a factor in this increase. With its great 
number of names, the calendar will have many uses. The actual associa- 
tion of various persons in many of the transactions, implying close friend- 
ship, will often give invaluable clues to the historian. There are families 
of greater and less historical note: the Copleys, who acquired Gatton in 
this period, and who, with their sales of property in Southwark, are the 
most active parties in the calendar; the Mores of Loseley ; Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, disposing of the manor of Horsley ; and many of the most 
eminent statesmen of the period, including Sir Thomas More. There are 
fines connected with the foundation of Cardinal Wolsey’s college at Oxford ; 
and transfers of monastic property to Henry VIII. The final section of the 
calendar, concerned with the Surrey portions of fines in divers counties, 
naturally includes some of the greatest landowners in the country. The 
* editor and the Society are to be congratulated on an admirable work of 
scholarship, the patient labour of which will be appreciated by many 
students. J. E. N. 







Colonel Ransom Pickard’s The Population and Epidemics of Exeter 
in Pre-census Times (Exeter: James Townsend & Sons, for the author, 
1947) is exactly what the title denotes and it is rather a report than a 
book. The eighty-three pages contain twenty-six statistical tables and 
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a map, and are followed by eleven folding charts. The population is 
estimated from the parish registers of baptisms and burials, on the as- 
sumption that the number of baptisms (corrected for omissions and so 
giving the number of births) bore the same relation to the total population 
that it did in the first five census returns, that is, before the registration 
of births. Rickman used the same method in estimating the pre-census 
population of London. Where the relations between baptisms and burials 
seem to require it emigration or immigration has been deduced. Colonel 
Pickard finds that ‘the singular agreement in the proportions of the 
baptisms in different -parishes . . . argues strongly for their reliability ’. 
‘The general shape of the population shows an irregular rise from 7,600 
in 1580 to 17,000 in 1690. From this time, with temporary rises, there is 
a decrease till 1750, when the population was 12,300. In 1760 it had 
risen to 13,000, and after that fairly steeply to 17,412 in the 1801 census.’ 
There is, however, a drop from 1790 to 1800, after which the upward trend 
is uninterrupted to 1901, where the chart ends. It will be seen that this 
method assumes a population with a uniform age composition and a steady 
birthrate, perhaps a rather large assumption for the period when epidemics 
were at their height. A decline before 1750 and a rise thereafter cor- 
respond with the general trend of trade and industry in Exeter as shown 
by Mr. Hoskins.' But from 1688 to 1714 was a period of industrial advance 
and Exeter’s commercial prestige reached its peak. ‘The obvious ex- 
planation ’, writes Colonel Pickard, ‘is that diseases of a severe type were 
introduced which fastened on to a prosperous community, and became 
intensified by passing through a population enfeebled by privation. . . .’ 
These population figures are higher than those of other investigators. 
Those of Mr. Hoskins, from the Hearth Tax Rolls for 1671-2, are shown 
to be too low since they assume that the number of hearths equalled the 
number of rooms, which were often without hearths, and they make no 
allowance for tax evasion. The later devices to escape the window tax 
should be remembered here. From the violently fluctuating burial rate 
from month to month the impact and nature of epidemics are deduced, 
the visitations of plague (that of 1665 did not reach Exeter) and of typhus 
in 1741-2 being matters of historical record. The mortality of the first 
and second Black Death and of the visitation of 1391 is calculated from 
the number of wills proved in the mayor’s court and from the number of 
institutions in the bishops’ registers, one representing the more prosperous, 
and therefore the less exposed to infection; the other, those whose ad- 
ministration of the last offices exposed them to special dangers. From 
1580 the parishes are divided into two groups, four large parishes outside 
or partly outside the walls, suburban in the strict sense of the term, and 
sixteen small ones within the walls (one the extra-parochial Close). The 
four (after 1680) contain slightly over half the population, are more 
densely inhabited and were ‘burdened with a numerous poor’ as the 
phrase then went ; they were industrial as compared with the residential 
and commercial centre. They are distinguished by a high burial rate, 
especially in epidemics. In them the burials always exceed the baptisms 
except sporadically in the sixteenth century and from 1668-84. This is 
just what would be expected, more especially in the age when the out- 


1 Industry, Trade and People in Exeter, 1688-1800, 1935. 
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skirts of a town were encumbered with ‘ nuisances’ of all kinds: among 
the causes of sickness enumerated by Dr. Ferriar in his Advice to the Poor 
(1800) is ‘ passing your evenings . . . in strolling about the streets or in 
the fields adjoining the town’. The contrast with the sixteen parishes 
might well be greater except that a few of these approximated, except 
in extent, to the character of the four. M. D. G. 


M. Roland Mousnier’s La Venalité des Offices sous Henri IV et Louis XIII 
(Editions Maugard, Rouen, s.d.) is a formidable volume, the fruit of ex- 
tensive research. Crammed with facts, it does not make easy read- 
ing, and it contains, moreover, a good deal of no doubt inevitable repetition. 
But its interest is far wider than the subject-matter might at first sight 
suggest, and the 624 pages of text will repay the labour of careful and 
detailed attention for the light they throw on many aspects of French life 
and history. As the author observes in his final paragraph, the sale of 
offices was not peculiar to France, and to his further examples of Spain, 
Venice, and Turkey might well be added that of the Roman ecclesiastical 
bureaucracy, for analogies with the traffic in benefices and the practices of 
the Roman Curia constantly suggest themselves. But it was in sixteenth 
and seventeenth century France that the developed system, with all its 
complications and repercussions, is seen most clearly, as the outcome of the 
combination of an antiquated and inefficient financial system with an over- 
straining towards the creation of a large centrally-controlled govern- 
mental bureaucracy, legal, financial, and administrative. M. Mousnier deals 
fully not only with the elaborate and complicated technical details of the 
system, but also with its larger implications for French life and develop- 
ment. The first of his three main sections (pp. 1-75) traces the sale of 
offices from its earliest medieval origins to its systematization, with all its 
essential features, under Henry III. Already before Henry IV’s accession 
not only saleability but a de facto hereditability, together with constant 
new creations of offices for purposes of sale, were well established. The 
second section (pp. 75-364) deals in great detail with the workings and 
features of the system as it functioned, and was added to, under Henry IV 
and Louis XIII. Theoriginand significance of the Droit Annuel, or Paulette, 
is interestingly studied, and on the basis of Norman and Parisian evidence 
the author concludes that security of tenure rather than a new establish- 
ment of hereditability was what was primarily achieved by it. The third 
section (pp. 365-624) is, for the non-specialist, the most interesting, for it 
considers the general significance of the sale of offices in the French state 
from a number of different angles. Primarily, the practice was, and always 
remained, a financial expedient, and as such showed up glaringly the 
shortcomings of the whole financial system of the French monarchy, as is 
most illuminatingly explained on pages 404-25. But it had other signi- 
ficances too, economic, political, social, on all of which M. Mousnier writes 
with penetration. The large-scale attraction of middle-class and other 
capital into investment in offices deflected money from enterprise in 
industry and commerce, and thus helped to defeat official government 
mercantilism. The rise in prices of offices probably out-distanced that of 


1 Hoskins, op. cit., pp. “113-17. 
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other commodities. Socially, the purchase of an office was a step towards 
advancement, the first rung on the ladder leading to purchase of lands, 
service in war, and eventual nobility. Despite the hold maintained by 
certain families on certain groups of offices, the system of sale and purchase 
helped to keep the classes of French society fluid and to prevent the for- 
mation of closed castes. Politically, the system was vital to the revenues 
and security of the monarchy. But it was alsoa bone of contention in 
French politics throughout the two reigns dealt with, in the Royal Council, 
in the Estates-General of 1614, and in other political assemblies. Richelieu, 
who in his earlier years would seem to have favoured reform by total 
abolition, found the needs of war-expenditure paramount and ended by 
admitting the financial necessity of the system. M. Mousnier’s book is likely 
to become definitive, and is a notable addition to our understanding of this 
period of French history. H. O. E. 


An old Ulster House and the People who Lived in it (Dundalk : Tempest, 
1946), by Mrs. Mina Lenox-Conyngham, is a work of family piety, which 
it would be inappropriate to criticize as scholarship but which is not wholly 
without value for the historical scholar. Springhill, near Moneymore, 
Co. Londonderry, has been the seat of the Conynghams since about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and with the aid of the writer’s genea- 
logical chart it_is possible to follow her account of them through nine 
generations. A considerable collection of family papers is to be inferred 
from her many quoted extracts. The book is handsomely produced, 
on excellent paper, with fourteen attractive illustrations. a ws 


Mr. H. F. Schwarz has made a close examination of the Imperial Privy 
Council (Geheimer Rat) for a period of about seventy-five years in the 
seventeenth century, when along with the other organs of the Habsburg 
government it was gradually being transformed from an imperial to an 
Austrian institution (The Imperial Privy Council in the Seventeenth Century. 
London: Milford, for Harvard University Press, 1943). The principal 
part of his study is concerned in the main with the constitutional develop- 
ment of the privy council in relation to the other organs of the empire and 
of the Habsburg territories. The part played by successive emperors and 
by the leading personalities of the council is carefully described, with the 
necessary background of political history. Both in the Habsburg lands 
and in the empire the privy council was of great importance, as similar 
councils were in all the greater German states, in the establishment of a 
centralized administration and its struggle with the estates. The incessant 
struggle for power both between personalities and institutions is the 
author’s main theme. The procedure and functions of the privy council 
and its handling of specific questions receive much less attention, “owing 
no doubt to the nature of the available sources. Full use has been made 
of documents in the Vienna Haus- Hof- wnd Staatsarchiv, as well as of 
published collections and a large number of secondary sources in German, 
Czech, French, and Italian. The absence of English names from the 
bibliography indicates how little attention has hitherto been paid to this 
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field by scholars in England and America. Though the main study is of a 
highly specialized nature, the appendices, especially Appendix C, which is 
as long as the main study, contain much that is of more general historical 
interest. Appendix C gives biographical notes, each with its bibliography, 
on the 130 members of the Imperial Privy Council between 1600 and 1674, 
many of whom do not figure in the A. D. B. or other readily accessible 
works of reference. Some of these names will be most familiar to many 
readers from Schiller (Wallenstein) and the histories of the Thirty Years’ 
War—Ottavio Piccolomini, Gallas, Collalto, Tiefenbach, Slawata, and 
Martinitz. The list also includes, however, the names of some of the most 
distinguished families of the high nobility of Austria in the nineteenth 
century, and here their rise to wealth and power is to some extent explained. 
In a supplement of considerable sociological interest, by Mr. Schwarz and 
Mr. John I. Coddington, some features in the growth of this ‘ élite’ are 
studied, notably the interrelationships between members of the Council. 
A full bibliography and index round off a work which, with its accurate 
scholarship, adds considerably to our knowledge of the ‘ First’ Reich. 
W. H. B. 


Dr. T. 8. Willan’s book on The Navigation of the Great Ouse between 
St. Ives and Bedford in the Seventeenth Century (Publications of the 
Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, vol. xxiv, 1946) is a well-preduced 
piece of local history; both Dr. Willan and the Society are to be con- 
gratulated upon it. The bulk of the volume consists of transcriptions 
from the Francklin manuscripts, now deposited in the Bedford County 
Record Office. These papers bear upon the Great Ouse navigation in 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries and we are told 
that the selection includes all those of importance for the seventeenth 
century. Dr. Willan contributes an introduction and shows that the 
documents have a more than local significance, since they throw light 
on a corner of the process of river improvement which was going on in 
widely separated parts of the country. The work carried out on the 
Great Ouse by Arnold Spencer and other men before the Civil War pre- 
ceded similar work done ofi the Warwickshire Avon by William Sandys 
and on the Tone by John Malet. It was itself carried much further after 
the Restoration and in the eighteenth century. These papers are related, 
therefore, to the range of problems dealt with in Dr. Willan’s ‘ River 
Navigation in England 1600-1750’ (1936). They also, it might be added, 
add a little to our knowledge of the industrial developments of that period 
as described in Professor Nef’s study of the coal industry. Coal formed 
the main up-river cargo on the Great Ouse as early as 1628. This was 
presumably coal from the north, coming into East Anglia through the 
port of King’s Lynn; a small but interesting section of the inter-regional 
trade which both called forth and was in part produced by capital in- 
vestments in inland transport, long before the age of the main canal 
buildings. W. H. B. C. 
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Miss Mary Coate is already known to students of the seventeenth 
century as the author of a very useful social history and of Cornwall in the 
Great Civil War, one of the best county histories of its kind. Her reputa- 
tion will be enhanced by her careful editing of The Letter-Book of John, 
Viscount Mordaunt, 1658-1660 (London: Royal Historical Society, 1945). 
At first sight the reader of this volume may be disappointed. Not a few 
of the most important letters written by or to Mordaunt are already 
printed or calendared ; although he was one of the chief royalist agents he 
has no great revelations to make, and supplies little new evidence on the 
question whether Sir Richard Willis was, or was not, in Thurloe’s pay and 
supplied him with details of Sir George Booth’s rising. What is reported 
here about Willis shows that he opposed the rising as wholly Presbyterian, 
which may confirm Hyde’s belief that Willis betrayed only the Presbyterian 
leaders. Mordaunt’s own character comes into bold relief. Of his intense 
zeal for the royal cause and willingness to run any risk for it there can be 
no doubt, but his judgement was often faulty, his optimism excessive, and 
his naive vanity too apparent. He can scarcely be blamed for not fathom- 
ing Monck’s intentions—* Monck is so dark a man, no perspective can look 
through him ’—and he deserves credit for opposing the futile attempt to 
impose on Charles II the terms the Presbyterians extracted from his father 
at the treaty of Newport in 1648. But he failed to perceive the signs of 
the times and was always urging the king to come prematurely to England. 
He was inaccurate in the news he supplied, examples being the contra- 
dictory reports about the number of troops in London and the time when 
Lambert set out to take command against Monck. A point on which 
more information is highly desirable ‘is the attitude of the Catholics. 
Mordaunt states they are all in favour of Lambert in October 1659, and 
other royalist letters among the Clarendon papers agree, but no one 
seems to offer anexplanation. The notes, which supply a short biographical 
dictionary of the protagonists on both sides, raise an interesting editorial 
question. Is it necessary to supply brief notices of individuals whose lives 
are in the Dictionary of National Biography? On page 65, for instance, 
six lines are directed in the footnotes to Henry Neville but only half a-line 
to James Harrington—both being in the Dictionary as the editor pointed 
out. Much space could be saved if identifications were kept as short as 
Harrington’s—unless, of course, a further explanation is essential to under- 
stand the text. Perhaps in the notes to Colonel Morley and Evelyn’s 
attempts to induce him to take an active part for the king reference should 
be made to the note in the Huntington Library Quarterly, i. 439-46. 

G. D. 


The First Triple Alliance: the Letters of Christopher Lindenov 1668- 
1672, translated and edited by Professor Waldemar Westergaard (London : 
Cumberlege, for Yale University Press, 1947), make a useful supplement 
to our diplomatic knowledge in the central years of Charles II. But these 
letters are not more. The situation of Denmark was that of a satellite, 
drawn in divers directions by Paris, The Hague, Berlin, and Stockholm ; 
the qu@stions under immediate discussion with Great Britain were of subor- 
dinate importance, such as the English company at Hamburg, the Sound 
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dues, or the well-worn matter of ‘the flag’. On them, or on those of 
special interest to maritime states like the Barbary corsairs, the fortunes 
of Tangier, or the controversies of the late war in regard to Jamaica and 
Surinam, we get some additional lights. The despatches once again bring 
out Arlington’s anti-French leanings; tell us, rightly or wrongly, that 
Charles II could speak Spanish ; sometimes illumine the feverish moves of 
Buckingham, or a parliamentary debate. For all that, it remains sur- 
prising how little this foreign envoy seemed to know, or cared to tell, of 
more vital matters, and how often his prognostications were wrong. The 
editor’s introduction assembles a great deal of serviceable information, 
though there are several apparent cases of mistaken identity in his notes. 
Thus the ‘earl of Crauft’ of 1668, who officially weleomed Colbert de 
Croissy, was presumably Lord Crofts of Saxmundham, and not Monmouth, 
while it was the younger Jermyn, not St. Albans, I think, who introduced 
him to the duke of York. Maynard, the consul at Lisbon, was a well- 
known and prolix survival, and not the same as Sir John Maynard. I do 
not read that Manchester was ever chancellor of Oxford university. It is 
valuable to be reminded that Queen Anne, as a child of five, was sent to 
France to be ‘ polished’ by Madame, but her governess cannot have been 
wife to the first earl of Jersey, who was 14 years old at the time. K. F. 


In the second volume of his work on La Formation de la Société Fran gaise 
Moderne (Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1946), M. Philippe Sagnac carries 
forward (from 1715 to 1789) his survey of the evolution of French society 
under the Ancien Régime. His plan is to divide the eighteenth century in 
France into three periods, and within each division to analyse the function- 
ing of political institutions, the nature of the social structure and the 
impact upon both of political speculation and economic change. The 
dividing dates chosen are 1750 and 1770—the former heralding the hey-day 
of eighteenth-century political and intellectual criticism, the latter marking 
the onset of the long-term economic regression which characterized the 
rest of the period down to 1789. It is somewhat surprising that M. Sagnac, 
who had shown in his first volume how much force and vitality had inspired 
the aristocratic reaction during the last years of Louis XIV, should in the 
present volume virtually dismiss the ‘ Polysynodie’ as without real signi- 
ficance. He emphasizes instead the early reaction under the Regency to 
the governmental traditions of Louis XIV and the economic pelicy of 
Colbert, the attempt of Fleury to compose the religious disputes of Jan- 
senists and Jesuits (omitting, however, to mention that the originator of 
this policy was Dubois), and the social consequences of the rise in prices 
after 1733. In the second period the author shows how organized public 
opinion helped to shape official policy, how the Physiocrats were able to 
induce the government to make its first experiments in economic liberalism, 
how the Parlement of Paris, in view of ministerial and royal indifference, 

vas able to enforce the expulsion of the Jesuits and how Maupeou’s sup- 
pression of the Parlements in 1770 brought to a head criticism of the so- 
called ‘despotisme ministériel’. How far such a description was from 
reality was demonstrated during the third period, when the reforming 
activities of Turgot and Calonne broke down in the face of the united 
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opposition of the most powerfully organized corporate bodies in the French 
state—the noblesse de robe, the higher clergy and the restored Parlements. 
M. Sagnac rightly regards the increasing political, feudal and economic 
power of the privileged orders during the last years of the Ancien Régime 
as on an equal plane of political importance as the new financial power of 
the upper middle classes. The book concludes with a short account of the 
political and social ‘ revolution’ of 1788. M. Sagnac has condensed here 
into a volume of just over three hundred octavo pages the results of the 
laborious investigations of French economic and social historians of the 
last generation or so, and is to be congratulated on having written an 
analysis of the complicated social structure of the Ancien Régime which is 
likely to hold the field for many years to come. The book contains several 
useful statistical appendices and a select bibliography. A. G. 


There is a strong strain of panegyric in Professor Wayland F. Dunaway’s 
study of The Scotch-Irish of Colonial Pennsylvania (Oxford University 
Press, for University of North Carolina Press, 1944). This work is based 
on the assembly of large quantities of secondary material—church, local, 
and family history—and gives a useful summary of the Scotch-Irish 
migrations of the eighteenth century. This summary, however, is slightly 
impaired in value by the author’s preference for treating movements 
outside the Pennsylvania borders as ‘ dispersion ’—a term which he does 
not apply to movements within the state borders. This, of course, is a 
false perspective: many parts of Pennsylvania were reached later and 
with more effort from the eastern ports of entry than the back country of 
Virginia and Carolina. The chapters on economic and social life do not 
convince, or even aim at convincing, the reader that there was anything 
peculiar in the economic or social life of Scotch-Irish as distinct from other 
frontiersmen ; this even applies to the chapter on religious life, which 
surely could have been made to throw into higher relief the characteristics 
of this ‘ peculiar people’. The story told in the footnote to page 216 
about ‘ watching as well as praying’ is also related at Edinburgh of a 
religious leader of old Scotland, which makes one wonder what are the 
‘earmarks of authenticity ’ upon which Dr. Dunaway relies in attributing 
it to Pennsylvania. R. P. 


Miss Gladys Bryson’s Man and Society: the Scottish Inquiry of the 
Eighteenth Century (London: G. Cumberlege, for Princeton University 
Press, 1946) is a useful and scholarly piece of work, in which enthusiasm 
makes up for a certain lack of inspiration in style and treatment. It 
modestly claims to be a summary of some of the ideas about man and 
society that belonged to the eighteenth-century school of Scottish philos- 
ophers, of whom the most important were Hume, Adam Smith, Ferguson, 
Hutcheson, Dugald Stewart, Reid, Kames, and Monboddo, and as such 
to be a chapter in the intellectual history of the century. But in fact it 
succeeds in being something more than a summary. The ambitious pro- 
ject that united these writers was the exploration of a science of man and 
society based upon the newly elaborated empirical methods of physical 
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science ; and such fascination as this study has, lies in the impression 
it gives of the genesis in British thought of a science of morals and politics, 
the rise of a new science out of modes of thought that were not scientific. 
Miss Bryson shows these writers to be dominated by the idea that society 
is natural, in a modern and not merely an Aristotelian sense, and that 
all social relations and institutions may be traced back to their spring 
in the nature of man. In this she sees them as the progenitors of modern 
sociology. But she is more successful in analysing their ideas and in 
connecting them with the ideas of their contemporaries on the continent 
and with what was to come, than in depicting the slowly mediated changes 
which produced this remarkable school of Scottish thought. M. O. 


Two new publications—A Handlist of Lancashire Enclosure Acts and 
Awards (Record Publication No. 1. Lancashire County Council, 1946) 
and A Handlist of Buckinghamshire Enclosure Acts and Awards (Aylesbury : 
Clerk of the Buckinghamshire County Council, 1946)—carry Mr. W. E. 
Tate one stage further in his great task of preparing handlists of enclosure 
acts and awards for every county of England. Enclosure from the wild 
for the purpose of common cultivation by the community goes back to 
prehistoric times, and from it evolved the open fields, with their strip 
holdings, which were characteristic of much of the arable farming of this 
country right up to modern times. Further expansion had ceased by 
the end of the middle ages, and from then onwards new lands were re- 
claimed by individuals from wastes and woodlands in the form of closes, 
while the advantages of farming thus in severalty, both for production and 
profit, started a movement for the consolidation of the old strip holdings 
in the open fields. At the outset, this movement was voluntary and piece- 
meal. Lords of manors enclosed their demesne farms, and there were 
exchanges of strips between the smaller freeholders. By the seventeenth 
century, new farming technique and the growing opportunities for commer- 
cial farming were speeding up the enclosure movement. The voluntary 
agreements called for registration to avoid the possibility of subsequent 
question, and the practice arose of their enrolment in Chancery. Finally, 
the method of parliamentary inclosure was adopted, and from the eighteenth 
century onwards, open arable fields, common grazings, and wastes subject 
to common rights, were enclosed, either by private acts of parliament or 
by orders under general enclosure acts. Mr. Tate arranges his handlists 
under all these heads, and in the course of his work he has collected an 
immense amount of information about the procedure followed, the per- 
sonalities of the commissioners appointed to carry out the enclosures, 
and all the incidents connected with the work. His handlists are fully 
documented, and when their number is complete it may be hoped that he 
will use the invaluable data that he has collected for something more than 
merely archivist purposes and will turn his attention to an examination of 
his evidence, for the further elucidation of much that is still obscure in 
English social history. Cc. 8. O. 
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The Letters and Papers of Benjamin Franklin and Richard Jackson, 
1753-85, edited by Carl Van Doren (Philadelphia : American Philosophical 
Society, 1947), form a concentrated and interesting collection of about 
sixty items, many of which were recently acquired from private ownership 
in England and have not previously been published. The inclusion of a 
few letters printed by Sparks or Smyth is justified by their relevance or 
by editorial emendations. It is in two of these reprinted papers that the 
characteristic points of view are best expounded by the respective authors. 
Before Franklin came to England in 1757 he was already in touch with 
Jackson, a barrister of independent means and wide knowledge who was 
interested among other things in colonial agriculture. The acquaintance 
ripened into friendship during the next five years. In 1763 Jackson, now 
a member of parliament and agent for Connecticut, became also agent for 
Pennsylvania. Franklin had returned there, and for two years they could 
combine official business with the exchange of ideas. More than half 
the letters date from this period which ended when Franklin sailed once 
more for England in November 1764. At first they reflect his interest in 
western land grants, Indian unrest, post-war inflation in Philadélphia, 
and the mounting opposition to proprietary government after the peace. 
Meanwhile Jackson, from his point of vantage close to George Grenville, 
writes shrewdly of political conditions in England, ‘never so mutable’ 
but not unstable. Before long the prospect of American taxation is 
causing him great concern. ‘I dread internal taxes’, he writes; and, a 
little later, “I am so employed not only in attending the House, but in 
combating what I deem the most dangerous errors in American politics 
in 100 places . . . that I am fit for little but sleep when I return home . . . 
I have access to almost every place any friends of the colony’s would wish 
to have access to, but I am not sensible of my making any impression 
proportioned to my endeavors, perhaps it is I that am wrong’. Franklin 
shows less anxiety. Britain, he is convinced, could not hurt the colonies 
without hurting herself. Any attempt at taxation would be uneconomic, 
because ‘ all we can spare from mere living goes to you for superfluities ’. 
If money must be raised, he would prefer a duty on luxuries, including 
all East India commodities. Or, if internal taxes are inevitable, then 
“give us members in your legislature, and let us be one people’. On these 
and other topics the letters to Jackson enrich further the great mass of 
Franklin’s known works. On the English side the attractive figure of 
Richard Jackson emerges from its busy obscurity in the wings of the 
political stage. Some of the scattered materials for biographical investiga- 
tion are indicated by Mr. Van Doren in his careful introduction and notes. 


G. H. G. 


“The key idea’ of the Teach Yourself History Series, ‘by way of a 
biography to open up a significant historical theme’, could hardly be 
better applied than to Catherine II of Russia. Her importance both 
within and without her country grew enormously during the weighty 
generation of her reign, and neither before nor after 1796 was there any 
agreement about her personal significance. The latest phase in an un- 
ending controversy may be seen in the Little Soviet Encyclopaedia, which 
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gives more space to her despised Radistchev than to herself. The new 
work of Miss Gladys Scott Thomson, Catherine the Great and the Expansion 
of Russia (London: Hodder and Stoughton, for English Universities 
Press, 1947), faultlessly printed, in spite of its Molihev, Gradno, Rapnin, 
Ozchakov and the like, and published at a modest price, should therefore 
rouse wider interest both in the Empress and Empire. Its lucidity and 
impartiality are obvious, and on several of the most important questions 
it teaches all that is possible within the allotted space. Space, indeed, 
has ruled out much that would be welcome, the more so as the author 
is reluctant to sacrifice the Arts and Sciences, or the Topography of the 
Capital. Thus the immense personal significance of the Poniatowski 
episode is not emphasized, and the amazing fact that while sharing Peter’s 
throne at Petersburg, the Empress secretly bore a child to Orlov passes 
unmentioned. Such favourable strokes of fortune in time convinced 
Catherine of her invulnerability, with profound effects on Europe. Her 
accession, moreover, was the outcome of Peter’s captious war with Den- 
mark, which the weary army could not endure. When she herself made 
or accepted war, Russian weakness in finance and available manpower 
decided much, including, it may be maintained, the First Partition. Both 
in the Turkish and later wars, however, Catherine’s personal influence 
went far towards obtaining victory. The brave Little Mother knew how 
to inspire both the general and the men. After 1775, for many reasons, 
she -was far stronger than before. Russia could then exchange Prussia for 
Austria as an ally, and, if need be, dispense with her entente with Britain. 
The author’s just comment on her personal deterioration might be qualified 
by the memory of her despair when Lanskoi fell ill and died, so that 
her advisers were forced to recommend a young successor. Perhaps the 
greatest triumph of her later years was that which made Pitt shed tears 
in the House of Commons, and her greatest disaster the conspicuous failure 
in 1796 to achieve a Swedish marriage. To this, indeed, has been ascribed 
her death. But the fatal seizure followed a fit of laughter beyond her 
strength at night and some hours of work in the early morning. Whether 
the Great or only ‘the Great’, she never ceased to be Catherine, and 
this small treatise may well promote the study of what this has meant to 
Europe. W. F. R. 


David Curtis DeForest was born at Stratford, Connectieut, in 1774. A 
pushful, energetic Yankee adventurer, determined to make money and 
not too scrupulous how he did it, he was by turns store-keeper, sailor, 
smuggler, merchant, entrepreneur of privateering and, finally, the un- 
recognized consul-general of the United Provinces of South America in 
his native land. His early ambition amply realized, he died at New 
Haven in 1825, in an odour of sanctity and a benefactor of Yale College. 
He left behind him a number of letter-books, journals, and account-books, 
and these, with other sources, Professor Benjamin Keen has admirably 
utilized in his David Curtis DeForest and the Revolution of Buenos Aires 
(London : Cumberlege, for Yale University Press, 1947). DeForest first 
arrived at Buenos Aires in 1802 at a time when the imperial and 
viceregal authorities still attempted to exclude the foreign trader. He 
returned in 1806, just after the British had captured and lost the town, 
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ran Sir Home Popham’s blockade of the river, and remained at the port 
till the last Spanish viceroy expelled him in 1809.. He missed the famous 
revolution of 1810 but was back again by 1812, this time with a wife, and 
as an honorary citizen of the new United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata 
settled in the country till 1818. DeForest thus saw the rise of the revolu- 
tionary movement in Buenos Aires and its final success, and his life, as 
Professor Keen remarks, ‘ mirrors the course of the early relations between 
the United States and Buenos Aires from the first fugitive contacts in the 
days of the viceroys to the formal exchange of diplomatic representatives 
a quarter-century later’. DeForest’s own credentials as consul-general, 
however, were never recognized and were revoked in 1823. Professor 
Keen has done his work well and his contribution to the steadily growing 
stream of monographs on the relations between the United States and 
Latin America in the formative years of Latin American independence is 
both useful and entertaining. R. A. H. 


Biographies of Lord Nelson are said to number between seventy and 
eighty ; and they are nearly all worthless. It was in 1846 that Sir N. 
Harris Nicolas completed his seven-volume ‘ Letters and Despatches of 
Vice-Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson’, and a century separates that work 
from the next serious piece of research, which now comes from the able 
pen of Miss Carola Oman (Nelson, London : Hodder and Stoughton, 1947). 
In a single and monumental volume of 734 pages, beautifully printed and 
illustrated, she has gathered together all that was known about Nelson 
in 1846 and added to it all that has since appeared in unpublished manu- 
script or printed monograph. Her book, embodying all that can be learnt 
from the Llangattock Collection, the Nelson-Ward MSS., the British 
Museum MSS., and the Nelson Papers in Harvard University Library, is 
a considerable achievement. There is little occasion for the general reader 
to look beyond it and no excuse for the library without a copy. Con- 
sidered strictly as a biography, it is a publication of the first importance, 
and another century may well pass before it is bettered. Authoress and 
publisher are alike to be congratulated on a book which is well-documented, 
well-written, well-illustrated and well-produced. It should be emphasized, 
however, that Miss Oman has confined herself to biography in the narrower 
sense. She adheres closely to the narrative of Nelson’s life, neither attempt- 
ing to assess his genius nor relate it to the history of his time. She prefers 
the facts to speak for themselves, as indeed they do. But the excellence 
of her latest biography must not blind us to its-limitations. For, whereas 
her research has been painstaking and prolonged, it has never, apparently, 
reached the point where a professed historian’s work would have begun : 
the Public Record Office. This neglect weakens her book on the naval 
side and prevents her adding much to what was already known about 
Nelson’s campaigns. Miss Oman has evidently assumed that the obvious 
sources had already been ransacked ; a belief in which the late Sir.Geoffrey 
Callender may well have encouraged her. Had she realized the inadequacy 
of the work done she might have hesitated before accepting the published 
narratives and diagrams on which she has relied. As against this, it must 
be admitted that thorough research on the naval side would have added a 
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year, perhaps, to studies sufficiently prolonged, and a second volume to a 
work already immense. It is no criticism, then, of Miss Oman to say that 
she leaves the naval story very much where she finds it; but it is only 
fair to warn the reader that this is so. From every other point of view, 
the book is admirable. For all its length, and despite its learning, this 
latest book on Nelson is a pleasure to read. G BB: 


It is characteristic of the diligent and orderly way in which French 
historians organize their studies that a special series of volumes should 
have been planned, under the title of Le Paysan et La Terre, dealing with 
the history of French agriculture. Three important contributions have 
already appeared, and the fourth, the first of two volumes promised by 
M. Octave Festy, is Les Conditions de Production et de Récolte des Céréales 
(Paris: Gallimard, 1947). It covers (after a more general introduction) 
only the period 1789-95, and it deals only with grain ; but it was a crucial 
period, and one in which the traditional concentration on the production 
of grain—both by the policy of the government and by the preference 
of the farmers—was finally tried and found wanting. M. Festy’s evidence 
is drawn, in the absence of statisties (which the old régime did not trouble 
to compile, and the revolutionary régime could not succeed in compiling), 
partly from such eighteenth-century writers as J-B. Dubois and our own 
Patullo and Arthur Young, and partly from the papers of the Commission 
des subsistances and the Commission d’agriculture et des arts which in 
turn tried to grapple with an almost insoluble problem. At bottom this 
was the transition from the centralized control of the eighteenth century 
to the private enterprise which was one of the liberties won by the revolu- 
tion of 89: but it was complicated by the refusal of the agriculturalists 
to forgo traditional rights and customs under which private enterprise 
was as helpless to make the best of the land as control had ever been ; 
by the want of statistical information ;\ by shortage of labour, requisi- 
tioning of supplies, and other war-time obstacles; and by the extreme 
difficulty of educating the farmers and peasantry in improved methods 
of agriculture. Some aspects of this problem have already been in- 
vestigated, as for instance in Professor Lefebvre’s Les Paysans du Nord 
pendant la Révolution frangaise ; and M. Festy himself, already an authority 
on the labour problems of 1830 and 1848, has produced special monographs 
on the use of manure and the rearing of live stock during the revolutionary 
period. But this is the first attempt to collect all the available evidence 
on the most important aspect of the question, and to summarize con- 
clusions. It will be indispensable to students of the period. J. M. T. 


The mass of published work on the Napoleonic period is now so over- 
whelming that hardly anyone can hope to write a new life of Napoleon. 
But it is still possible to co-ordinate the published material, and even to 
add some results of original research, in isolated departments of Napoleonic 
history. Professor André Fugier is already known by his two-volume 
Napoléon et V Espagne, published in the Bibliothéque d'Histoire contem- 
poraine in 1930. He has now followed this up with an admirable 
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contribution to the Collection d’études historiques (rather fancifully named 
La Roue de Fortune) entitled Napoléon et Italie (Paris: J-B. Janin, 1947). 
This book has all the virtues of French historical writing—skilful and 
thorough use of sources, a sense of proportion, a sympathetic imagination, 
and a perfectly lucid style. It has another virtue not always found in 
French historians of this epoch—absence of bias, and fairness to all 
parties. Napoleon himself is given full credit for his achievements in 
Italy both as a soldier and as a statesman: Professor Fugier has, for 
instance, little sympathy with the thesis ot Ferrero’s L’ Aventure: but 
he frankly exposes the legends of Lodi and of Desaix’s ‘last words’ at 
Marengo; and whilst allowing his régime more influence upon Italian 
nationalism than most historians do, he insists that Napoleon’s whole 
Italian-Mediterranean policy, with its antagonising of Austria, England, 
the Papacy, and ultimately Russia too, was contrary to the traditional 
and best interests of France as reasserted in the Rhineland policy of the 
Directory in 1796. Again, Professor Fugier rightly emphasizes the im- 
portance of Saliceti’s part in the achievements of 1796-7, making much 
use of Godechot’s recent study of the Commissaires aux Armées; he 
treats the relations between Napoleon and the Papacy, following Latreille’s 
excellent Napoléon et le Saint-Siége, with conspicuous fairness; he can 
speak of the breach of the Peace of Amiens, and the Malta question, without 
recrimination, and he understands (referring to Oman’s Peninsular War) 
the military significance of the battle of Maida. Much information new to 
most English readers is given about Napoleon’s organization of Italy, 
its social and economic effects (Tarlé’s Blocus Continental is here drawn 
upon), and the reaction of Italian literature and art against French iv- 
fluences. In short this book may be unreservedly recommended to 
English readers (if the Board of Trade allows them to procure it) as the 
best extant treatment of its subject. J. M. T. 


In L’administration et la vie ecclésiastiques dans le grand diocése de 
Toulouse (Toulouse : Edouard Privat; Paris: Henri Didier, 1941) Pierre 
Genevray covers the period from 1809 to 1830 in a thoroughly documented 
and almost excessively detailed study. Certain points of general interest 
may be picked out for comment. Under the Empire the poverty of the 
parish clergy, and their dependence upon the unwilling contributions of 
the communes, was a frequent source of complaint ; and although after 
1815 efforts were made to improve their situation, parish funds still re- 
mained inadequate. A not unnatural consequence was the shortage of 
clergy, in spite of the religious revival which began under the Empire and 
the activity of missions during the Restoration. Relations between the 
religious and secular authorities were close throughout. We see the 
Napoleonic prefects using the curés to assist conscription. On the other 
hand, in 1809, the prefect is issuing warnings against sermons which imply 
criticism of the imperial régime ; and in the later years of the Empire the 
clergy of the diocese of Toulouse constitute a centre of secret opposition. 
There was no such enmity to the officials of the Restoration, of course, 
though dissension appeared when, in 1823, the archbishop, Mgr. de Clermont- 
Tonnerre, issued a pastoral letter from Rome which was in effect an ultra- 
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montane manifesto. It was suppressed as containing propositions ‘ con- 
traire au droit public et aux lois du royaume, aux prérogatives et & |’indé- 
pendance de la couronne ’ (p. 571). There was also some conflict on educa- 
tional policy between the prefects, who were disposed to favour the system 
of ‘ enseignement mutuel ’—the monitorial system derived from England— 
and the teaching orders, which regarded this method as dangerous from a 
religious point of view. The book ends with a recognition of the existence, 
even in such a very royalist and Catholic diocese, of a latent anti-clericalism, 
which became manifest in 1830, though there is a curious absence of 
reference to it earlier. A. C. 








Henry Hobhouse was under-secretary of the Home Office under three 
successive ministers from 1817 to 1827. His Diary, edited by Professor 
A. Aspinall (London: Home and van Thal, 1947) is concerned with his 
last seven years in office. He is known to have enjoyed the confidence 
of Peel and to have played a not unimportant part in the famous legal 
and administrative reforms of the twenties, but one looks in vain in the 
Diary for fresh light on his specific contribution to those reforms and on the 
routine working of the Home Office. The diary is mainly concerned with 
high politics and, as such, it presents a problem which the editor should 
certainly have discussed at length. For Hobhouse, on his own confession, 
‘never mixed himself with politics but minded his own business during 
three apprenticeships’ (p. 129). Where then did he get his information 
as to what passed in the closet, the cabinet and at private meetings of 
leading ministers? The answer clearly is, from Lord Sidmouth in the 
main. This can be readily established by reference to particular entries 
(pp. 8, 17, 20) and is further borne out by the marked falling away of 
information after Sidmouth left the government in 1824. (When he 
resigned the Home Office to Peel in 1822 he retained a seat in the cabinet 
* at the desire both of the king and of his colleagues ’(p.81). Now Sidmouth 
was a close favourite of the king; as late as June 1821, George IV urged 
him ‘ with great earnestness to take the Premiership, telling him that he 
was assured no man in England could form so strong a government as he’ 
(p. 62). Moreover, it is clear that to the last he commanded a separate 
parliamentary following (p. 100). No one was better placed then Sidmouth 
to know the machinations of royal favourites, Bloomfield, Conyngham, 
or the new star, Sir William Knighton (p. 76), or perhaps worse placed to 
resist them. This circumstance gives added piquancy to the diary. Its 
chief value lies in the light it throws on the relations of George IV with his 
ministers, but it is well to remember that Hobhouse is often looking through 
purple spectacles. The account, for,example, of the incident when the 
queen declared her intention of going to St. Paul’s (p. 42) appears in truer 
perspective in the correspondence which passed between the dean (Van 
Mildert) and Lord Liverpool. Professor Aspinall’s introduction is some- 
what deficient in critical apparatus, e.g. Huskisson’s letter on the political 
situation following the general election of 1820 (p. vii) is badly garbled and 
it is very doubtful if George IV had ‘ patched up the quarrel’ with the 
ministry (p. ix) before he set out for Hanover in the autumn of 1821. 

E. H. 
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Volume xli, part i, of the Thoresby Society’s Miscellany (Leeds: the 
Society, 1946 for 1943) consists mainly of a paper on Leeds and Parlia- 
mentary Reform 1820-32. This paper is a poignant reminder of the tragic 
loss which history sustained in the untimely death of Professor A. 8S. 
Turberville. At the time of his death he had written out about two- 
thirds of it in first draft, which has been revised for publication by Dr. 
Richard Offor, for the remainder he had only left a notebook of extracts 
from which, with additional matter, Mr. Frank Beckwith has completed 
it. A considerable debt is clearly owing to the piety and skill of those 
who have made its publication possible, but the plan and the ideas are 
undoubtedly Turberville’s. The paper itself is a good example of the 
kind of work that ought to be done for many parts of the country at 
different points in the history of the nineteenth century, in order that the 
current generalizations of historians, particularly perhaps about electoral 
history, should be amplified, and checked, by the detailed study of local 
history. For such studies Leeds is indeed an excellent subject. There 
are good biographies of local worthies, at least for the first half of the 
nineteenth century ; there are some reasonable local histories, and, above 
all, there was a flourishing local press, with two main newspapers and one 
quite important subsidiary one. From these Professor Turberville has 
drawn his most interesting material, for the most important part of the 
paper is not that which relates Leeds to the general history of the time, 
but the description of the various parties within the town, particularly 
perhaps the account of their behaviour during the first general election 
under the Reform Bill. At that election the Whig candidates, Macaulay 
and John Marshall, a local manufacturer, were unsuccessfully opposed by 
Michael Thomas Sadler, backed, by a combination of Tories and Radicals. 
Sadler had been the duke of Newcastle’s nominee for Newark, but he was 
supported on this occasion not only by Oastler, the factory king, who was 
a Tory Radical, but even, grudgingly, by Orator Hunt, who was plain 
Radical, for the basis of the coalition was partly Sadler’s crusade for factory 
reform and partly plain factious hatred of the Whigs. It is to be noted 
that in order to make his bid for votes Sadler was led to denounce the 
Corn Laws. It is all suggestive of those interesting possibilities that were 
rather frequently to emerge in the fluid politics of the next twenty years. 
One point Professor Turberville leaves rather obscure. He calls the 
Radical paper, the Leeds Patriot, ‘a Tory Radical mixture ’, when its main 
idol was Cobbett. Now in 1830 Cobbett was, to say the least, only ideally 
a Tory, and one would like to know in what the Patriot's toryism consisted 
before political exigencies made.them support Sadler. But that is a detail, 
and the feeling that this work leaves is profound regret that we shall never 
have another from the same pen to enable us to study the nineteenth 
century as it should now be studied, from the roots upwards. G. K. C. 


Walter S. Sanderlin’s The Great National Project, A History of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1946) 
is a scholarly study of one of the great internal improvement projects that 
characterized the nineteenth-century development of the United States. 
The ‘ old ditch ’, as completed between 1828 and 1850, extended for 1844 
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miles along the northern bank of the Potomac River from Rock Creek, 
near the city of Washington to Cumberland, Maryland. It never reached 
the waters of the Ohio River, and thus failed to achieve the objective of 
its sponsors, who hoped to construct an all-water route to the west via the 
Potomac valley. Nevertheless, its development had considerable social 
and economic significance, particularly for the rather restricted region that 
it served. Mr. Sanderlin regards his monograph as a case study in canal 
building, and as ‘an indication of the relations generally between the 
states and works of internal improvement’. He attempts, not altogether 
successfully, to link this particular canal development to larger social 
and economic movements, both in the Potomac valley and in the country 
asa whole. Space forbids a detailed account in this review of the problems 
that beset the sponsors of the Chesapeake and Ohio, or of the achievements, 
great and small, for which they could take credit. Suffice it to say that 
they were chronically afflicted with labour shortages, land disputes, sky- 
rocketing costs, the unrelenting rivalry of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road (also begun in 1828) and, last but not least, by the capriciousness of 
Nature. For a period of years the canal that they built unquestionably 
stimulated the development of the Potomac region. Then the era of the 
river steamboat passed away. In 1938 private interests sold the canal to 
the United States government which plans, floods and taxpayers permitting, 
to transform the area into a public park and playground. There can be 
no question as to the devotion to painstaking research that has character- 
ized Mr. Sanderlin’s work. He has obviously waded through thousands 
of documents, and his monograph has footnotes galore. It is thorough, 
pedestrian and dull. There must have been some interesting personalities 
connected with the building of the canal, but if so, they remain relentlessly 
hidden behind a formidable array Of facts. There was plenty of romance 
in the story of the Chesapeake and Ohio, but this romance is not even 
suggested until page 269, where it is taken up and disposed of in a couple 
of sentences and a footnote. Life might have been breathed into a narra- 
tive that is painfully like Croce’s conception of ‘dead chronicle’ had an 
attempt been made to compare this project and others like it to such 
modern ventures in internal improvements as the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. This the author has not attempted. But at least Mr. Sanderlin 
has laid a partial foundation for a fruitful comparison of nineteenth and 
twentieth-century American philosophies of social and economic develop- 
ment. G. G. van D. 


The untimely death of Dr. G. B. Henderson in an aeroplane disaster 
near Athens in 1945 has deprived us of a scholar of great promise and 
some considerable performance. Dr. Henderson had with commendable 
restraint refused to publish a book until he had mastered the field of study 
which he had chosen for himself—the Crimean War. But he had prepared 
the way for a major contribution by a number of articles on that subject 
in historical journals which, together with a few on other topics, have been 
published by his brother, Dr. W. O. Henderson, under the title Crimean 
War Diplomacy and other Historical Essays (Glasgow: Jackson, 1947). 
There“are two papers on Napoleon III, one in German and one in French. 
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They are founded on researches in several public and private archives and 
the author lays stress on the need of one source to check another. He 
has gone far afield and, besides more obvious places, visited the Hamburg 
Staatsarchiv and the archives of the Knights of St. John at Malta. The 
evidence is always clearly presented and the conclusions are lucidly and 
succinctly set forth. There is perhaps a tendency to undue censoriousness, 
but the diplomacy of the Crimean war is not distinguished for its foresight 
and integrity. The weakness of Aberdeen, the egoistic shifts of Lord 
John Russell, the scheming of Napoleon III and the determination of 
Palmerston to get a satisfactory result-are judiciously described and 
evaluated. Austria is treated with more leniency than the other Powers. 
The judgement that the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of Paris deter- 
mined Russia’s attitude towards the subsequent changes in Central Europe 
needs some qualification. The papers on other questions naturally do not 
show quite the same mastery of the evidence. In his revision of 
Palmerston’s place in history Dr. Henderson reflects the attitude of youth 
after the first world war and his estimgte of the possibilities of contemporary 
history, portrayed in an interesting and original contribution, seem to be 
rather too sanguinely estimated. The revelations of the intrigues of Disraeli 
with Ralph Anstruther Earle, a diplomatic official who later became his 
private secretary, are excellently handled and show a fine sense of propor- 
tion. Indeed, all the papers reveal the scholarly standards and integrity 
of purpose of the young historian. C. K. W. 


American Diaries, an Annotated Bibliography of American Diaries 
written prior to the Year 1861, compiled by W. Matthews and issued as 
volume 16 of the University of California Publications in English (Berkeley, 
Cal.: University of California Press, 1945), is the work of a student of 
English which will be of great value to students of history. It is dis- 
tinguished from Mrs. H. M. Forbes’s New England Diaries, 1602-1800 
(Topsfield, Mass. : priv. ptd. 1923) by the fact that it covers both a wider 
area and a longer period and is restricted to diaries that have been printed. 
It includes all diaries written by Americans during the selected years, 
except those of American missionaries in foreign parts, and all American 
diaries of immigrants or foreign visitors that were written in, or have been 
translated into, English. It also includes all Canadian diaries written in 
English. Mr. Matthew’s definition of a diary is strict, but the number of 
printed diaries which fall within it is surprising, even when it is observed 
that many of those which Mr. Matthews has included run to a few pages 
only. Equally remarkable is the volume of writing of good quality. 
A selection could be made of something like a hundred American diaries 
of this period worth reading for their own sake. The Bibliography in- 
cludes seventy-five diaries recording visits to the United Kingdom. Save 
for half-a-dozen which are well-known, this is an almost unexplored source 
of English history ; and the visitors were not all tourists. ‘B., J., Esq.’, 
(1827), the author of ‘ The English Party’s Excursion to Paris . . . to 
Which Is Added a Trip to America’, 1850, was John Bill.1_ There should 


1See J. F. Smith, The Admission Register of the Manchester School, 3 v., The 
Chetham Society, 1866-74, ii, 240-1. _ 
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be added to Mr. Matthews’ list Daniel Webster in England, Journal of 
Harriette Story Paige, 1839, edited by Edward Gray (Boston, 1917). 


H. H. B. 


Herbert Aptheker’s American Negro Slave Revolts (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1943; Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford, 
1944) bears witness to patient and laborious research. The author is 
obviously interested in his subject. He presents it to the reader carefully 
organized, its facts impressively marshalled to support its chief contentions. 
Mr. Aptheker’s main argument is that the negro slaves on the continent of 
North America were far from contented with their lot; that the slave 
holders lived in perpetual fear of insurrections ; that there is indisputable 
evidence of some two hundred and fifty negro revolts and conspiracies ; 
that the history of American negro slavery is a ‘ never-long interrupted 
drama of the organized struggle of an enslaved people to throw off their 
yoke ’ (p. 325). It must be said that the author has done much to destroy 
the legend that the slaves, as a whole, accepted their situation. The 
concept of the slavery system as a kind of idyll, in which gracious white 
masters mingled genially with their dusky servitors and white folks sat on 
high-columned plantation porches, mint juleps in hand, to enjoy the singing 
of the happy field workers, fades away in the light of an impressive chronicle 
of events. There was plenty of cruelty, plenty of oppression, plenty of the 
degradation of the individual in the Old South, and Mr. Aptheker demon- 
strates this, clearly and unmistakeably. And yet one rises from reading 
this book with mingled feelings and with some irritation. The author has 
made out a case against slavery, but it is a case that is bound to irritate 
the historical scholars to whom the book is primarily addressed because 
it is too good. To imply clearly as he does (p. 125) that, save for ‘ minor 
variations,’ there was no leisure in the slave’s working day of sun-up to 
sun-down all the year round is an obvious exaggeration. His controversion 
of the argument that the slave-owner’s property interest was inevitably 
conducive to good treatment of his slaves (pp. 131-132) partakes too much 
of epithet and distortion, while failing to meet the point at issue. And his 
marshalling of ‘slave revolts’ includes not a few cases that justify the 
use of that term only by a most violent stretch of the imagination. Again 
and again he leaves himself open to the charge of accepting rumour as a 
credible witness. Mr. Aptheker has performed a valuable service in em- 
phasizing that there was much more unrest among the negroes in the anti- 
bellum south than has been brought out by many of the historians of that 
period. He has corrected some of the outlines of the southern picture 
drawn, for instance, by Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, but in his enthusiasm for 
his thesis, he has been led to paint a wholly different picture from that 
drawn by Professor Phillips. This new portrayal falls short of meeting 
the historical standards of accuracy and objectivity. G. G. van D. 







John S. Mosby was a young Virginian who had just started to practice 
as a lawyer when the Civil War began. Apparently with no previous 
military experience, he enlisted in the ranks of a mounted unit and so 
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began, a career which, even for this war, must be accounted remarkable. 
When it ended he was, at the age of thirty-one, colonel in command of the 
most famous band of Southern ‘ Rangers’ and a legend on both sides of 
the line. Indeed, if we are to believe his present biographer (Ranger 
Mosby, by Virgil Carrington Jones. Oxford University Press, for Uni- 
versity of N. Carolina Press, 1944) he was even responsible for prolonging 
the life of the Confederacy for several months. There is no doubt that 
his operations in north-west Virginia were a constant and, especially in 
1864 and 1865, a very serious problem for the Union forces. He worked 
with a mere handful of mounted men (according to Mr. Jones the total 
strength on which he could call at the beginning of 1864 was only about 
240 men) who were usually armed with revolvers, although on occasion 
he used a single gun with great effect. More precisely Mosby’s principal 
contribution to the Southern cause was twofold : the collection of informa- 
tion and raids on the rearward communications of the enemy. Mosby 
had undoubtedly a flair for reconnaissance ; though the limitations of 
even the best scouting are well illustrated by the account given here 
(chapter xi) of his work for Stuart in the early stages of the Gettysburg 
campaign. It is interesting, in fact, to compare this with the broader 
account of the same period by Dr. Freeman in volume iii of Lee’s Lieu- 
tenants. But Mosby’s most significant achievements were, without doubt, 
his raids on Northern lines of communication. All armies are vulnerable 
to the sort of raid in which he specialized. But this has begome especially 
true since the modernization of armies has complicated the problems of 
supply, and this, in most respects, was fundamentally a ‘ modern’ war. 
The precautions Mosby could enforce on enemy supply-trains and the 
damage which he could inflict are both vividly illustrated by the Berrys- 
ville raid described here in chapter xvi. It is surprising that more use was 
not made by the South of this type of operation. A possible explanation 
- is that ‘ partisan ’ warfare was disliked by the High Command. Lee, it is 
clear, was uneasy about the very words ‘ partisan ’ ‘or ‘ guerrilla ’, though 
he appreciated the good services of Mosby. He also feared that the 
existence of irregulars would be a temptation to the deserter anxious for 
a free and easy life with a pfospect of loot. It cannot be denied that in 
this war the professional soldier stood both sides in good stead; yet 
professionalism meant some limitations in outlook as well as much efficiency. 
As a man, Mosby was far from being the mere bandit-chief pictured by the 
North. He had considerable political insight. In 1861, after being ‘ almost 
the only Douglas Democrat in town’, he did not rush into secession, as if 
it was a thrilling game. After the war he was to lose popularity and even 
go in some danger of his life by his bold support of Grant. But in this he 
was not animated by any vulgar desire for offices, of which he accepted 
few enough. He was rather inspired by a sane unionism which at least 
had a more promising future than futile sighs for the good old days. In 
1876 he wrote : 

‘ The sectional unity of the Southern people has been the governing 
idea and bane of their politics. So far from being the remedy for 
anything, it has been the cause of most of the evils they have suffered. 
So long as it continues, the war will be a controlling element of politics ; 
for any cry in the South that unites the Confederates re-echoes through 
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the North and rekindles the war fires there. Thus, every Presidential 
canvass becomes a battle between the two sections, and the South, 
being weaker, must be the losing party.’ 
In politics, apparently, Mosby was not so thorough-going a partisan as he 
was in war. Mr. Jones has written a vivid and, at times, moving account 
of a gallant soldier and man. Occasionally his style is perhaps too vivid, 
as when he describes a reunion of old soldiers as a ‘ free-for-all crying fest ’. 
J. E. T. 


In preparing to write the life of Justice Holmes, Mr. Mark de Wolfe 
Howe had the deserved good fortune to discover what had long been thought 
to have been totally destroyed, the civil war letters of Justice Holmes to 
his family. These he has now published and edited under the title of 
Touched With Fire: Civil War Letters and Diary of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Jr. (London : Cumberlege, for Harvard University Press, 1947). Holmes 
himself had done a preliminary job of editing and selection, both by 
destroying some letters and annotating others. This, in-a sense, is what 
he wanted to survive of his contemporary record of his war service when, 
in his famous phrase, he and others of his generation, had the ‘ great good 
fortune ’ to have their hearts ‘ touched with fire’. The letters are doubly 
interesting. They are a valuable addition in content if not in bulk to 
our records of the war seen by a fighting infantry officer. For though 
Holmes ended up on the staff, he had been wounded three times as a 
company officer and had seen some of the hardest fighting and darkest 
days that fell to the Army of the Potomac. And the critical view of the 
war that so intelligent an observer expressed is of great value. It is 
critical in more senses than one. He is critical, and severely critical, of 
some colleagues whose families will not be grateful for the revival of their 
ancestors’ weaknesses. He is critical, too, of the conduct of the war. 
His testimony only confirms what had long been known, but it is worthwhile 
having his testimony, to the enduring hold that McClellan had on the army 
he had created, not only when it was at its lowest ebb under the fantasti- 
cally incompetent Burnside, but under Grant in the bloody Wilderness 
campaign of 1864. The second interest of the letters is the light they cast 
on Holmes. They show with what Puritan firmness in the choice of the 
difficult way he held himself to the job of being a soldier and a good soldier, 
despite his dislike of army life and his continuing scepticism of the chances 
of success for the Union cause. He was not a defeatist, but the cheery 
optimism of the civilians annoyed him, annoyed him most of all when it 
came from his father. He could steel himself to continuing by recalling 
Joinville, but he didn’t like the path into which his sense of duty had 
driven him. He didn’t like the social democracy of army life and he was 
far more intolerant than he was as an old man. It is interesting, too, to 
see him resolved to take laudanum should his wounds prove unbearably 
painful; he was not the son of the namer of anaesthesia for nothing. 
And it is amusing to see him hoping (how much in vain !) that his exu- 
berant father would let his wound be a private affair instead of a sorrow 
in widest commonalty spread over all the readers of the Atlantic Monthly ! 
It is not hard to see here some of the origins of tHe notorious tensions 
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between father and son. Mr. de Wolfe Howe has edited the documents 
with prodigious industry and ingenuity. The common and rapid reader 
might be pardoned for thinking that Holmes’s account of the heroism of 
Henry L. Abbott at Fredericksburg is that of an eye-witness (pp. 40-1) ; 
the source of his information is suggested on page 90. And may not the 
Rice from whom Holmes bought a horse and who is listed as ‘ not identified ’ 
on page 103, be Brigadier-General Rice mentioned on page 107 ? 

D 


W. B. 


Readers of A. W. Salomone’s Italian Democracy in the Making, The 
political scene of the Giolittian Era, 1900-1914 (London: Cumberlege, 
. for Pennsylvania University Press, 1945) will certainly endorse Professor 
Salvemini’s presentation of the book as a well-informed and objective 
account of one of the most elusive periods of Italian history. Both 
qualities are indeed highly necessary for the treatment of a subject which 
is often overlooked on account of its dullness, or mainly discussed, in 
Italy and elsewhere, from the angle of political controversy. Mr. 
Salomone’s aim is to dispel the legend that ‘ hardly anything of importance ’ 
happened in Italy ‘ between“the Piedmontese march on Rome in 1870 and 
the Fascist incursion of 1922’. The evidence which he produces is over- 
whelming. Nothing less than the heritage of the Risorgimento was at 
stake in the crucial years 1900-14 which are the object of his study. New 
and beneficent forces were at work in fostering a sweeping and unpre- 
cedented transformation of the country ; but along with them other factors, 
not all inherited from the past, contrived to accelerate a crisis which was 
perhaps the inevitable outcome of too rapid a growth. The book subjects 
to a careful and dispassionate analysis the ramshackle structure of the 
Italian parliamentary régime and its indictment at the hands of writers 
like Mosca and Pareto whose criticism of democratic institutions had such 
far-reaching consequences not only in Italy but in other countries as well. 
It elucidates the importance of certain aspects of Italian life, such as the 
cleavage between north and south, the attitude of the. catholics, the de- 
velopment of socialism, and the outburst of that almost hysterical national- 
ism which paved the way to the fascist seizure of power. But it is perhaps 
in his portrait of Giolitti, the dominating figure of the whole period, that 
Mr. Salomone is most successful. The long and undisturbed rule of the 
cunning and ‘exasperatingly sober’ Piedmontese statesman plays a 
capital part not only in the making (or unmaking) of Italian democracy, 
but in the making of contemporary Italy. The methods and aims of the 
* Giolittian system’ have long been a matter of bitter contention. That 
Professor Salvemini, the one-time unflinching opponent of Giolitti, should 
have chosen this occasion for mitigating, if not openly disavowing, his 
earlier criticism, adds to the piquancy of the fascinating tale. 


A. P. v’E. 


It is not easy for a daughter to write an objective biography of her 
father, but in Sir Richard Lodge (Edinburgh: W. Blackwood & Sons, 
1946) Miss Margaret Lodge has performed her task with no more than 
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a natural bias (easily discounted, if required) and from a full knowledge 
of all the available material, largely unprinted, and with the indispensable 
help of many friends has written a very readable life of Lodge from his 
days at Christ’s Hospital, Balliol, and Brasenose, the professorships at 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, his notable public work outside the university 
and then his final retirement, working in London mainly to within a few 
days of his death. Those—and there are few left now—who knew Lodge 
well, and the many to whom to-day he is only a name and an author, will 
be glad to have this straightforward record of a life covering so many 
different spheres of activity. By 1924, unquestionably the retiring 
professor was one of the two or three outstanding figures in Scottish 
public life, apart from a no less outstanding position in the University of 
Edinburgh. Miss Lodge’s biography is, therefore, a real contribution to 
our history from 1890 onwards. By 1914 Lodge had many volumes to 
his credit, commencing in 1885 with his History of Modern Europe which 
for many years was an indispensable guide to teachers and students, with 
a correspondingly large sale. The other volumes were first class textbooks, 
clearly written, well arranged and accurately based on all the printed 
sources available and they still have no small value. They did not profess 
to be ‘original contributions’ drawn from~-unprinted or unexplored 
sources, though as a matter of fact such exploration has not seriously 
qualified Lodge’s main conclusions, but rather confirmed them. It was 
not until quite late in his career (about 1917) that he turned to ‘ original 
investigation ’ proper and the remainder of his life was devoted to his 
studies, particularly in the Record Office and the archives at Paris and 
Madrid. The fruits of these are to be seen not only in the Ford Lectures 
of 1923, ‘ The Studies in Eighteenth-Century Diplomacy ’, the volumes on 
Benjamin Keene, but in many authoritative contributions to the English 
Historical Review and to History and equally in magisterial reviews of 
the leading books by British and foreign historians published between 
1920 and 1937. The total of these contributions is substantial, for 
amongst many points in issue Lodge cleared up the complicated and obscure 
tangle of the War of the Austrian Succession (1740-8), he gave us a new 
and intelligible Carteret, and he showed that the freaties of 1748 were 
not the result of a congress, which never met as such, but of separate 
bi-lateral agreements between the various belligerents; he threw a flood 
of light on Anglo-Prussian relations up to 1763 and on Newcastle’s foreign 
policy and the reasons for its failure. Lodge was a remarkable teacher 
both as an Oxford tutor and as a Scottish professor ; he had an impressive 
and attractive personality and both his big textbooks and his printed 
original investigations give him a distinct place in the historians of his 
generation. Miss Lodge’s biography is a just and modest tribute to a 
life of inexhaustible energy and activity. C. G. R. 






Upon the death of Dr. Epstein the editorship of the Annual Register 
was entrusted to Mr. H. T. Montague Bell, and the volume for 1946 
(London : Longmans, 1947) is the first which he has brought out. The 
plan is the same in all important respects. The style is, perhaps, some- 
what more animated than Dr. Epstein’s. The danger of an animated 
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style in a publication of this kind is that it detracts slightly from the 
appearance of neutrality ; but the risk is worth taking. It is not in the 
tradition of the Register only to discuss public events in tones which could 
not conceivably offend anybody, as a study of the early volumes will 
show. Therefore, although not all Jews would agree, for example, with 
the treatment of the Palestine question, and President Truman would 
hardly consider the discussion of Mr. Wallace’s resignation as colourless, 
yet it may be said, on the whole, that this admirable work of reference is 
still written in such a manner that future historians may have recourse 
to it for a first view and compendium of the facts. R. P. 


Italian Archives during the War and at its close, compiled by Hilary 
Jenkinson and H. E. Bell (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1947), is a 
work of considerable historical interest, which gives a vivid impression of 
the nature and variety of the dangers to which archives are exposed in 
war-time. Serious losses were caused by bombardment, notably in Palermo 
and also in Milan, where the home of the Archivo di Stato—the Palazzo 
del Senato—was gutted by fire. Communal archives in the battle-areas 
were destroyed by ground fighting. The ‘ brutal and senseless destruction ’ 
of the treasures of the Neapolitan archives, which were deliberately burned 
by the Germans, is a criminal act which happily stands by itself. Losses, 
however, were sustained through the burning by the Germans of municipal 
buildings as a reprisal for partisan activities. Allied troops, on their side, 
were guilty of treating the archives of remote communes as ‘a lot of old 
paper’, and using them for lighting stoves, or even for making roads. 
Collections were broken up by the activities of intelligence officers, docu- 
ments were destroyed in order to suppress evidence, sometimes it seems 
“on the general principle that archives (especially those of the police or the 
tax gatherer) would probably contain something obnoxious to someone ’. 
A plan for the removal of archives to Germany was put forward but for- 
tunately not carried out. Much time and labour must be expended before 
the full extent of the damage can be estimated, but the general conclusion 
appears to be that, in view of the dangers, the losses might have been far 
worse. The preservation of the greater part of the rich Italian heritage 
is due to the efforts of scholars—Italian, German, English, and American, 
who at different stages of the war, worked together. to save priceless material 
from destruction or dispersal. The second part of the report contains an 
outline survey of Italian archives at the close of hostilities, classified under 
the headings, state archives, local archives, private archives and archives 
of the church. This presents for the first time to English readers a general 
view of ‘ the great wealth and high degree of organization ’ of the Italian 
archives. There are 23 Archivi di Stato belonging to former principalities 
and republics ; no less than 800 of the Archivi Comunali contain ancient 
documents of historical importance ; ecclesiastical archives include not 
only the Archivo Vaticano but the records of 339 Italian dioceses. To these 
must be added the mass of family archives, the contents of which can in 
many cases only be guessed at. Such facts go far to show that the wealth 
of historical material in Italy is hardly less remarkable than the quality 
and extent of her artistic treasures. C. M. A. 
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